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RESIGNED. 
AJ EVER again on the shoulder 
4% To see our knightly bars; 
Never again on the shoulder 


To see our lordly leaves; 


Never again to follow 
The flag of the Stripes and Stars; 
Never again to dream the dream 


That martial music weaves. 


of the Dis- 
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Never again call “ Comrade” 
To the men who were comrades for ‘years; 
Never to hear the bugles, 
Thrilling, and sweet, and solemn; 
Never again call “ Brother” 
To the men we think of with tears; 
Never again to ride or march 
In the dust of the marching column. 


Never again be a sharer 
In the chilly hour of the strife 
When, at dawn, the skirmish-rifles 

In opening chorus rattle; 

Never to feel our manhood 

Kindle up into ruddy life 
’Mid the hell of scenes and 
In the hot hours of the battk 


noises 


Crippled, forlorn and useless, 
The glory of life grown dim, 
Brooding alone o’er the memory 

Of the bright, glad days gone 


Nursing a bitter fancy, 
And nursing a shattered limb: 
Oh, comrades, resigning is harder— 


We know it is easy to die! 


Never again on the jacket 
To see our knightly bars ; 
Never again on the jacket 
To see our lordly leaves; 
Never again to follow 
The flag of the Stripes and Stars; 
Never again to dream the dream 
That young ambition weaves! 
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HEROIC DEEDS OF HEROIC MEN. 


BY JOHN 8, C. ABBOTT. 





AMBROSE E. 


I.—A MILITARY ADVENTURE. 


Putting to Sea.—Entering the Inlet.—Conquest of Roa- 
noke Island.—The Slaves.—Destruction of the Rebel 
Fleet.—Extending the Conquest.—Expedition to the 
Neuse.-—Decisive Battle. —Anecdotes.—Capture of New- 
bern.—Secret Expedition. —Bivouac.—Battle of Kings- 
ton.—Daily Marchings. —Battle at Whitehall. —Heroism 
of Butler. —Successful Raid.—Battie of Goldsborough. — 
Success.of the Expedition.—The Return. 





N the 11th of January, 1862, a vast fleet of 

JF gun-boats and transports was assembled at 
Hampton Roads, Old Point Comfort, for a se- 
cret expedition. Spectators on the shore counted 
one hundred and twenty-five boats of all sizes 
and patterns. There were formidable vessels | 
of war, powerfully armed and nobly manned. | 
‘There were ferry-boats extemporized into gun- 
boats, and peaceful merchantmen frowning with 


BURNSIDE. 


artillery. There was one queer stern-wheecled 
craft, which went puffing about among the ficet, 
attracting much attention. It had come from 
the shoal waters of the Kennebec River. The 
sailors called it “the wheel-barrow.” Its draught 
was so light that they insisted it could run wher- 
ever there was a heavy dew. Sixteen thousand 
men—infantry, artillery, and cavalry—were em- 
barked in this fleet, under the chieftainship of 
General Burnside. The troops were divided 
into three brigades, under Generals Foster, Reno, 
and Parke; all experienced officers of the regu- 
lararmy. Commodore Goldsborough, a veteran 
of fifty years’ service, commanded the fleet. 

It was a bright, mild winter’s day. Just after 
the sun had gone down and the stars had come 
out, those on the shore observed an unusual com- 
motion in the fleet. Lights were flashing and tug- 
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boats moving rapidly in all directions, and it 
was evident that every ship was getting up its 


steam. Just at midnight some signal rockets 
pierced the sky from the flag-ship, and almost 
instantly every paddle-wheel was in motion, 
and the majestic squadron swept down the bay. 
It was a brilliant night, serene, cloudless; with 
the moon near the full. It was very manifest to 
all on board that hard work was to be done by 
both fleet and army; but when, where, how, 


none but a few of the highest officers could tell, | 


and they were silent. At noon the next day, 
Sunday, January 12, the fleet was entirely out 
of sight of land, enveloped in fog, steaming rap- 
idly down the southern coast. 

At length the fog lifted, and the leading ships 
caught sight of the shores of Hatteras, and, fol- 
lowed by the whole squadron, turned toward the 


Inlet. It was a gorgeous afternoon of autumnal | 


beauty. The scene was magnificent. Thou- 


GOLDSBOROUGH. 


sands of men were clustered on the decks and ir 
the rigging of the ships, gazing with admiration 
upon the golden sunset, and the forest-crowned 
shore fringed with its long line of snow-white 
beach, upon which the billows of the wide At- 
lantic dashed almost mast-head high, and with 
thunder roar. 

It was too late to enter the Inlet. The next 
morning was cold and wintry. Clouds wer 
gathering; the ocean looked black; and angry 
billows with foaming crests pursued each other. 
It was difficult to cross the bar in a storm, as 
smooth water was very necessary for the passage. 


Yet it was not safe for a fleet to attempt to ride 


out a Hatteras gale on that open sea. About 
seventy of the ships succeeded in safely getting 
within the Inlet. One of the transports, laden 
with horses, struck the bar, plunging her keel 
into the sand, and remained immovable. The 
waves dashed over tne ship, hurling the horses 
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into the sea, where they all perished. The sea- 
men lashed themselves to the rigging, and there, 
without food or sleep, and drenched to the skin, 
remained for forty-eight hours until the storm 
abated. Every endeavor which was made to send 
them assistance was fruitless. Two heroic men, 
Colonel Allen and Dr. Wellar, perished in the 
attempt. During the continuance of the gale 
nearly every vessel was injured, both those with- 
in and those without the Inlet. Many were bad- 
ly shattered, and four entirely wrecked ; the crews 
generally escaping. 

A calm succeeded this fearful storm ; yet it 
was two weeks before the fleet, crippled and dis- 
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persed, was collected and refitted at a safe an- 
chorage in Pamlico Sound. 

A comparatively small strait separates the two 
majestic Sounds called Pamlico and Albemarle. 
In the centre of this strait you find Roanoke Isl- 
and, twelve miles long and three broad. As 
the channel on either side is narrow and tortu- 
ons, the island effectually commands the passage 
between the two Sounds. Here the rebels were 
in force with batteries, intrenchments, and gun- 
boats. Wednesday morning, the 6th of Febru- 
ary, dawned cold, and wet, and gloomy. Grop- 
ing through the fog our fleet approached the isl- 
and, and, anchoring for the night, prepared for 
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a conflict in the morning. ‘Ihe morning came. 
As the clouds broke, and the rays of the sun 
struggling through the rifts gave promise of a 
brilliant day, Nelson's famous order was run to 
the mast-head of the flag-ship, ‘‘ America ex- 
pects every man to do his duty!” 

The guu-boats immediately commenced throw- 
ing 9-inch shot and shell into the woods near 
the beach. Under protection of this fire a 
large number of *roops were landed. The in- 
trenchments were bombarded, the batteries were 
stormed, and the patriot troops swept the island 
from south to north in uninterrupted victory. Be- 
fore five o’clock in the afternoon of the 8th Roa- 





STORM AT HATTERAS INLET. 


| noke Island was rescued from the hands of trai- 
| tors, and the star-spangled banner floated over all 
|its captured ramparts. General Foster led the 
| men in their impetuous attacks upon the redoubts, 
| and inspired them with his own enthusiasm and 
intrepidity. The gallant Colonel Russell, of the 
| Connecticut Tenth—a man who knew not the 
|sense of fear—was struck by a bullet which 
| pierced his heart, and he fell dead without a 
|groan. As the men were assailing one of the 
| most formidable redoubts their ammunition failed 
|them. Just then Major Kimball of the Haw- 
kins’s Zouaves came up, and offered to charge 
the redoubt. ‘‘You are the very man,” said 
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General Foster, ‘‘and this is the very moment. 
Zouaves, storm the battery!” There was an in- 
stantaneous rush, and with their ringing battle- 
cry, Zou, Zou, Zou! they ran across the inter- 
vening space, clambered the ramparts, and burst 
through the embrasures. The rebels fled in the 
utmost panic, not even stopping to spike their 
guns or to carry off their wounded. 

General John G. Foster, with his brigade, fol- 
lowed in the track of the Zouaves and pursued 
the retreating rebels at the double quick. For 
nearly six miles the exciting chase was contin- 
ued. General Reno took another path to cut 
off the rebel retreat, and on the way came across 


a body of eight hundred of the foe who wer 
compelled to throw down their arms. The reb- 
els were now thoroughly vanquished. A flag 
of truce was sent to General Foster, asking what 
terms of capitulation he would accept. ‘ Un- 
conditional surrender,” was the reply. It was 
impossible to dispute the terms, and before five 
o’clock in the afternoon the Stars and Stripes 
were floating over every battery on the island. 
Six forts, two thousand five hundred prisoners, 
forty-two heavy guns, with a large quantity of 
smaller arms and ammunition, fell into the hands 
of the victors. The patriots lost but forty killed 
and two hundred wounded. Among the pris- 
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oners taken there were about two hundred 
slaves, all men in the prime of life, whom the 
rebels had brought upon the island to work 
upon the intrenchments. As the white prison- 
ers were paroled, these slaves were called to- 
gether and informed that they might remain 
upon the island as freemen, or return with their 
masters to the main land. Nearly every man 
chose to return with his master. 


dinary decision led some one to exclaim in be- | 


wilderment, ‘‘What does this mean? We 
thought you all wanted to be free.” An hon- 
est, earnest black man stepped forward, and, 
taking off his hat, said, 

‘** We’se wives and chillern in slavery. We 
can’t leave them. Bress de Lord, de day ob 
jubilee is come. We’se all to be free now. 
We must go back and get our wives and chil- 
lern.” 


No comment can add to the pathos of this | 


incident. 

The next day was the Sabbath. The rebel 
gun-boats had escaped up the Sound to Eliza- 
beth City. The patriot gun-boats pursued 
them; with full head of steam they rushed by 
the fort, under whose guns the rebel boats had 


This extraor- | 


FOSTER. 


sought protection, and in a conflict of fifteen 
minutes destroyed the whole rebel fleet, killing 
or capturing nearly every man of the crew 
From all the region around the slaves flocked 
by hundreds to the national boats, entreating to 
be taken ‘“‘to de Norf.” This was impossible. 
Their grief was touching as they saw their 
hopes blighted, and that the long-prayed-for 
hour of deliverance had not yet come. 

After a few unimportant excursions in this 
vicinity, every where indignantly striking down 
the flag of treason, General Burnside reassembled 
his fleet at Hatteras Inlet for a more important 
movement than he had yet attempted. 

On the night of the 12th of March the fleet 
was again in motion. They steamed down 
Pamlico Sound about fifty miles, and entering 


the spacious River Neuse, anchored upon its 


western bank within about sixteen miles of the 
city of Newbern. This city, of about five thou- 
sand inhabitants, one of the finest in the State, 
is situated at the confluence of the Neuse and 
Trent. It is important as a military post, being 
connected with Goldsborough and Raleigh on 
the west, and Beaufort on the south. The 
rebels had strongly fortified it, employing thou- 
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sands of slaves in throwing up intrenchments. 
A line of water-batteries, with heavy guns, from 
every commanding point swept the river. Six 
miles from the city there was a long line of 
earth-works extending from the river to the 
swamps and tangled woods, effectually barring 
approach to any ordinary force or courage. 
From that point to the city the whole expanse 
was filled with redoubts, batteries, rifle-pits, 
treacherous torpedoes, and all the other appli- 
ances of honorable and dishonorable war. 

Early in the morning of March 13 the patriot 
troops, five thousand in number, landed at Slo- 
cum’s Creek, about a dozen miles below New- 
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|bern. The water was shallow. The overladen 
| boats sank deep and could not approach near 
{the shore. The landing seemed much like a 
| frolic. With jokes and shouts and peals of 
laughter the men leaped overboard, up*téathe 
middle in water, and waded to the shore»Their 
| path up toward Newbern led over an extended 
plain, marshy from recent rains, and covered 
| with a dense growth of gloomy pines, draped 
with hoary Spanish moss. The heavy gun- 
| carriages sank deep in the mire, and a cold 
March wind swept over the drenched and shiv- 
|ering ranks, subduing the mirth of the most 
| buoyant. 
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The Massachusetts ‘Twenty-fourth led the 
march. The Connecticut Eleventh brought up 
the rear. The line of march in compact mass 
filled the forest road for two and a half miles. 
The gun-boats followed cautiously along the 
channel of the stream, throwing shells into the 
woods in advance of the head of our column. 
Night came dismal with clouds, darkness, mud, 
and rain. The wearied soldiers threw them- 
selves upon the sodden leaves of the flooded 
plain for their cheerless bivonac. On Friday 
morning, the 14th of March, the patriot troops 
were again early in motion, and soon approached 
the long line of earth-works running from the 
river to the swamp, strongly protected by rifle- 
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pits and batteries on either flank. The woods 
in front of the intrenchments had been felled 
| for a distance of a quarter of a mile, that the 
assailants might be exposed to an unerring fire. 
Behind these intrenchments the rebels were 
comparatively safe. Neither bullet nor ball 
could easily harm them. It would seem mad- 
ness to an ordinary observer to send men with 
bare bosoms to face the line of fire bursting 
from those breast-works. But our heroic troops 
accomplished the apparent impossibility. Form- 
ing in line of battle in the edge of the woods, a 
mile in extent, they opened 4 vigorous fire of 
musketry and artillery which they must have 
| been conscious could accomplish little, save to 
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distract attention by making a noise. Nearly 
every ball and bullet went plump and harmless 
into the breast-work of earth rising six feet high 
before them. 

At length when the field of battle was covered 
with smoke, and the frenzy of conflict inflamed 
all minds, Colonel Clark, at the head of the 
Massachusetts Twenty-first, rushed across the 
open plain, through the deadly storm of lead, 
and entering on the full run one of the em- 
brasures seized the gun. The rebels fled, as- 
tonished at such audacity. Instantly two rebel 
regiments came charging upon them, and the 
heroic little band were compelled to retire. 





But the next moment Colonel Rodman, with 
the Fourth Rhode Island, charged upon a bat- 
tery of five guns. At the double quick they ran 
upon these death-dealing muzzles, pouring in a 
volley of bullets as theyran. The desperate ad- 
venture was a success. They seized the guns, 
and with the precision of veterans in compact 
mass, with bristling bayonets, bore down along 
the rebel line within the intrenchments. The 
Eighth and Eleventh Connecticut, and Fifth 
Rhode Island rushed instantly to their support. 
The rebels fled precipitately, and the Stars and 
Stripes were proudly unfurled over one portion 
of their ramparts. 
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Animated by this sight the patriot troops, els had retreated, was in flames. A number 
who were struggling through the tangled morass, of turpentine factories also were rolling up their 
at the southern extremity of the enemy’s line, | billows of fire and smoke, which enfolded the 
made a grand charge upon that flank. Aided | city in a black canopy sublimely gloomy. Sey- 
as they were by their comrades, who were al-| eral transports had followed the gun-boats up 
ready within the ramparts, they speedily smote | the stream, and in a few hours our whole army 
down all opposition, and the rebels tumultuous- | of five thousand men were ferried across the 
ly fled. With exultation and rapture, which} Trent, and were in undisputed possession of 
none can comprehend but those who have| Newbern. The fires were extinguished, a strong 
passed through such scenes, the patriot troops | provost-guard established, every liquor cask in 
clambered the ramparts, discharging their mus-| the city staved, and by midnight quietude and 
kets at the retiring foe, disappearing in the dis-| peace reigned throughout the conquered city. 
tance, and greeting the glorious old banner of The fruits of this victory were six forts, thir- 
the Union with enthusiastic huzzas. It was a/| ty-four heavy guns, six steamboats, and public 
splendid victory. Every regiment behaved hero-| property to the amount of two millions of dol- 
ically. The Fifty-first New York attracted es-| lars. The rebel troops at the battle-ground 
pecial applause. There is not a man of that| were almost entirely protected by their ram- 
regiment who will not look back with pride} parts, and our bullets did them little harm; 
upon the battle of Newbern so long as he shall | and, on the other hand, they did not dare to ex- 
live. The rebel army was disorganized and | pose themselves by taking aim, bat loading un- 

nic-stricken. It was important that they | der cover raised their guns over their heads and 
Mould have no time to recover from their con- | fired almost at random, thus throwing many of 
sternation. their bullets away. 

There are many interesting incidents of this As the rebels were retreating the slaves along 
battle worthy of record. Lieutenant Fearing, | the route, who had been taught to believe their 
of General Burnside’s staff, was sitting upon | masters’ omnipotent, could hardly credit their 
his horse when a 32-pound shot passed under | senses, and were quite unable to repress their 
the horse's belly between his legs. The Lieu-| joy and exultation. As one of the slave-hold- 
tenant, apparently unconscious of his own dan- | ing rebels, breathless with terror, spurred his 
ger, fondly patted his horse in commendation | horse by his own door, not venturing to stop, an 
of the animal’s quiet bravery. aged slave stood by the side of his cabin gazing 

When the first battery was captured Colonel } in unutterable astonishment upon the flight and 
Clark, of the Twenty-first Massachusetts, had | fright of his master. Just as he disappeared in 
mounted one of the rebel guns, and was waving | the woods a shell from one of the gun-boats, 
his colors, when two rebel regiments advanced | with its unearthly scream, careering high above 
upon him and his handful of men. The patri-| the tree-tops, followed the path of the fugitive. 
ots leaped the parapet and fled. Captain J. | The gray-headed old man, clapping his hands, 
D. Frazer, who had been wounded in his right | rushed into his cabin shouting, 
arm, carrying his sword in his left hand, tum- ‘* Wife, wife, massa is running, and the wrath 
bled and fell into the ditch. He was seized | of God is after him !” 
and dragged back by the rebels over the para-| The next day was the Sabbath. By order of 
pet. A guard of three men was placed over | General Burnside all the churches were thrown 
him. A few moments after, when the Fourth | open, the army chaplains officiated, and thanks 
Rhode Island made a charge, he drew a con-| were returned to God for the signal victory he 
cealed revolver and captured all three of his | had granted the patriot arms. 
guards. Several months passed away, during which 

One of the noblest young men of our nation | the Union troops fortified themselves at New- 
—a hero, a patriot, and a Christian, Adjutant | bern, and extended their conquest to several im- 
Frazer A. Stearns, son of President Stearns, of | portant places in the vicinity. On ‘Tuesday, the 
Amhert (Massachusetts) College—fell in this | 9th of December, 1862, a division of the little 
battle. Young Stearns had already borne him-| army received orders to put three days’ rations 
self bravely at Roanoke Island. Here, in the in their haversacks, and prepare for an immedi- 
thickest of the fight, a bullet pierced his breast, ate march; but where they were not informed ; 
and he dropped dead. neither was it supposed to be any of their busi- 

General Burnside, aware of the value of time, | ness to inquire. Blind, unquestioning obedi- 
ecarcely remained upon the battle-field long ence is the law of the army. ‘The rising of 
enough to bury the dead. The whole army was the sun on Thursday, the 11th, found these 
immediately put in motion for Newbern, which troops vigorously on the move from Newbern 
was about six miles distant. The gun-boats directly west, toward Goldsborough, along what 
continued to follow along the river, capturing is called the Trent Road—a road running a few 
the water-batteries with scarcely a shadow of miles west of the River Trent, and almost paral- 
opposition. Early in the afternoon the troops lel with it. The force con:isted of four bri- 
reached the eastern bank of the Trent opposite gades, composed of nineteen regiments. The 
the city. The magnificent bridge, seven hun- line of march was formed by two hundred cay- 
dred and fifty yards in length, constructed both alry in advance; then followed the several regi- 
for railroad and carriages, across which the reb- ments of cavalry, infantry, and artillery, while 
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the rear was composed of one hundred and fifty | sional sloughs to wade, and, as night approached, 
baggage wagons. The entire line, in easy march- they prepared for their encampment in a large 
ing order, extended about five miles, filling the | plain of about three hundred acres, which they 
whole road. found opened in the forest. 

It was a splendid wintry morning, mild and| As the twilight faded away hundreds of camp- 
serene. As the vast array was beheld from an | fires, brilliant with the blaze of the resinous 
eminence moving along the winding road, with | pine, lighted up the scene with wondrous beau- 
the fluttering of innumerable banners, and the| ty. The soldiers drank their hot coffee from 
gleam of burnished arms, the sight inspired the their tin cups, ate their frugal supper of hard 
most phlegmatic with enthusiasm. The army | bread, and the camp resounded with jokes and 
numbered in all thirteen hundred infantry, elev-| laughter as most of them threw themselves 
en hundred cavalry, with fifty-one pieces of | down for a shelterless bivouac, with the sand 
artillery. The troops that day marched eight-| for a mattress, and a knapsack for a pillow. 
een miles over a heavy, sandy road, with occa- | Wearied with the long day's march the reign of 
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silence soon commenced. Many of the officers | 


were provided with rubber blankets, which they 
spread upon the ground. 
blanket was spread. And then, three cuddling 
together, with their feet to the fire, and with 
their united three blankets and three over-coats 


on beds of down. 

At five o’clock the next morning, Friday, the 
12th, the drum-beat—the reveille—roused all 
from their slumbers. It was a bitter cold win- 
ter’s morning—so cold that the water in the can- 
teens of the soldiers was found frozen. ‘The 
icy ground seemed solid as a rock. The fires, 
from piles of pitch-pine, were immediately 
brightly blazing, the ever-welcome coffee was 


boiling, and after their breakfast of hard bread 
March- 


the soldiers were again upon the move. 
ing rapidly along a level country covered with 
pine forests, and where few dwellings were found, 


right angles to the north. 
ly to Kingston, one of the most important towns 
in North Carolina, situated on the northern 
bank of the Neuse, about forty miles above 
Newbern. 
posed that Kingston was their destination. But 
much to their surprise, they found that they 
were not guided upon that road, but leaving it 
on the right, pressed directly forward in a west- 
erly course. The soldiers subsequently ascer- 
tained, that which the officers already knew, 
that half-way between this crossing and the 
town of Kingston there was a stream called 
Southwest Creek, where the rebels, in anticipa- 
tion of an attack, had erected formidable in- 
trenchments. 

General Foster, one of our most bold and 
efficient officers, sagaciously sent forward a small 
force of cavalry to deceive the rebels by the feint 
of an attack upon their elaborate works at the 
creek, At the same time the main body pressed 


vigorously forward on the road toward Golds- | 


borough, and with the setting sun sought their 
second night's bivouac, having effected a march 
of nearly twenty miles. The wearied soldiers, 
after a hurried meal, again threw themselves 
on the frozen ground and slept soundly. Scarce- 
ly had the morning dawned ere the beat of the 
drum aroused the slumbering host. They re- 
plenished their waning fires, in haste prepared 
their breakfast of fragrant coffee with hard bread, 
and at six o’clock the tramp of armed men and 
the rumbling of carriage-wheels again resounded 
through the solitudes of the forest. All day 
long they continued their march, until about the 
middle of the afternoon, when, having passed 


several miles beyond Kingston, they came to | 


another cross-road, which at a very sharp angle 
led back, in a northeasterly direction, toward 
that city. 

The head of the long column turned sharply 
round and entered this road. By it they could 
cross the Southwest Creek at a point farther up 
the stream by a bridge which was feebly defend- 


Over that a woolen | 


The soldiers by this time had sup- | 
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ed. The rebels, however, fearing this move- 
ment, and yet not daring to vacate their in- 
trenchments on the main road, had sent forward 
a small force and burned the bridge. They had 


|also placed two 12-pounders on an eminence 
}on the north side of the creek, to prevent the 
spread over them, enjoyed more luxurious slum- | 
ber than is usually found in ceiled chambers and | 


reconstruction of the bridge or the floating of 
pontoons. Here the Union troops were brought 
to a stand. While the advance of the column 
waited for the artillery and the wagons to come 
up, pioneers were sent forward, under strong 
protection of artillery and musketry, to attempt 
to rebuild the bridge. 

The creek was here but a few rods wide, 


| with somewhat precipitous and densely-wooded 
| shores. 


The road from that point to Kingston, 
a distance of about fourteen miles, ran all the 
way through an almost unbroken forest. A few 
pieces of Union artillery were sent ahead, to 


engage the attention of the rebel battery, while 
| the Ninth New Jersey regiment secretly forded 
at noon they reached a road turning nearly at | 
This road led direct- | 


the stream above and below, and rushed upon 
the hostile cannon from either flank so impetu- 
ously and unexpectedly that guns, horses, and 
men were all taken, almost before there was any 
cohsciousness of danger. 

It was Saturday night—the third day of the 
expedition. Again the troops bivouacked in the 
open air, but all night long working parties of 
engineers and pioneers were busy rebuilding the 
bridge. Before the dawn of Sunday it was com- 
pleted, and at five o’clock the troops were again 
upon the march. As before, a body of cavalry 


led the advance along the narrow road, with 


pine forests on either side. They frequently 
encountered the pickets of the enemy, and in 
slight skirmishes easily dispersed them. The 
cavalry was followed by a strong body of artil- 
lery, who shelled the woods wherever there was 
any suspicion that the foe might be lurking. 

It will be remembered that the line of the 
army, filling the whole capacity of the road, oc- 
cupied an extent of about five miles. At nine 
o’clock in the morning those in the rear of this 
long column heard the roar of artillery among 
the advance, shot answering shot. It announced 
that the enemy had been found, and it sent an 
electric thrill through the eager host. Every 
man pressed forward. The whole army soon 
found themselves in a clearing of the woods of 
about twenty acres, on the right-hand side of 
the road. There was here opportunity for the 
army to deploy and make ready for action. The 
enemy were so effectually concealed in the woods 
that not a man could be seen; and their bat- 
teries, commandingly posted under the protec- 
tion of an apparently impassable swamp, were 
constantly pitching their shells over the tree- 
tops into the midst of our advancing troops. 
Six Parrot guns were brought forward by the 


| patriots and placed in position to return the 
| fire. 


It was a blind battle of invisible foes; but 
the two hostile parties had discovered each oth- 
er’s position, and bloody scenes were at hand. 
The Ninety-second and Ninety-sixth New 
York regiments filed into the woods on the left 
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of the road, to charge the rebel batteries on their 
right flank. The Ninth New York plunged into | 
the woods on the right of the road, to advance 
upon the batteries under shelter of the thicket 
between the road and the swamp. The Forty- 
f::) “fassachusetts rushed boldly into the swamp | 
itsca1, and toiling onward through a tangled net- | 
work of roots and stumps, and up to their knees 
in mire, sought to traverse it, that they might 
attack the batteries on their left flank. The 
swamp was densely covered with huge old trees, | 
whose gnarled roots were twisted in all possible 
contortions beneath the ooze and slime of the 
bog. But a few moments elapsed before the | 
whole forest was alive with the rattle of mus-| 








oyossatone 
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ketry, for the heads of each of these divisions 
had met the foe. Our troops, keeping up a 
constant fire, steadily advanced, driving the reb- 
els before them—who were fighting, Indian- 
fashion, behind stumps and trees. 

At length the Forty-fifth Massachusetts, who 
had penetrated the swamp, forced their way 
through it, and ascended a little knoll beyond 
covered with shrub oaks. But they had hardly 
formed in line before a shower of bullets came 
rattling in among them, a rebel battery having 
got their precise range. ‘The Tenth Connecti- 
cut and One Hundred and Third Pennsylvania 
came up at the same moment, having followed 
through the swamp. ‘The rebel guns opened 
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upon their left flank, raking their position. The 
fire of these guns was so concentrated and pow- 
erful that it cut a perfect path, two rods wide, 
for some distance through the forest. No flesh 
and blood could stand sucha storm. The Union 
troops threw themselves on their faces and 
hugged the ground as their only protection. 
They could not move in any direction without 
the utmost peril. 

While in this terrible situation they heard the 


well-known cheer pf their comrades announcing | 
The Ninety-sixth and 


triumph on the left. 
Ninety-second New York had come up, flanked 
and successfully charged the rebel battery. At 
that shout the Tenth Connecticut, Forty-fifth 
Massachusetts, and One Hundred and Third 


Pennsylvania sprang to their feet, and rushed | 


to join their comrades in the charge. The reb- 


els waited not for the impetuous onslaught, but 
abandoning every thing, fled pell-mell for the | 
bridge which crossed the Neuse, opposite Kings- | 


ton, which was not far distant. The retreat of 
five hundred and fifty of the foe was cut off, 
and they were taken prisoners. The Union 


artillery came rushing up along the road, shell- | 


ing the fugitives in their flight. The rebels, in 
their consternation, had no chance to destroy 


the bridge, and the patriot troops, following | 


closely upon their heels, crossed the river and 
took possession of Kingston. The brunt of this 
battle—and it was truly a heroic fight—was met 
by the Forty-fifth Massachusetts, Tenth Con- 
necticut, and One Hundred and Third Penn- 
sylvania, essentially aided by the Ninety-sixth 
and Ninety-second New York. Five Union reg- 
iments drove six thousand rebels from their in- 
trenchments. 

The rebel prisoners stated that they consid- 
ered their position quite impregnable, for they 
had not supposed it possible for any advance to 
be made through the swamp. They had con- 
sequently massed their forces to block up the 
passage of the road. The first intimation they 
had of the position of the regiments who had 
dashed through the swamp was from the storm 
of bullets which swept their ranks. There was 
an old church near the range of the hostile bat- 
teries which was thoroughly riddled with shot. 
As our troops occupied the ground vacated by 
their foes they found sixteen dead bodies in the 
church. The prisoners confessed that they car- 
ried off as many dead bodies as they could, and 


had thrown them into the river to conceal their | 


loss. 

Most of the prisoners were South Carolinians. 
They were ferocious in their hate, declaring that 
they would fight forever. They said they had 
received orders from General Evans that morn- 
ing to give no quarter. They had not enter- 
tained the idea that they could be beaten. Many 
of them were as ignorant as savages, having not 
the slightest conception of the cause of the war. 
They had been told that the Northern people 
had invaded the South from the brutal desire 
to rob them of their property and to cut their 
throats. ‘* What for you uns,” said they, in 


| their barbaric dialect, ‘‘ come down here to fight 
we uns? We uns don’t want to fight you uns.” 
One might as well attempt to explain one of the 
problems of Laplace to a New Zealand savage 
as to give one of these ignorant, debased, South 
Carolinian mean whites an idea of the questions 
| involved in this civil war. 

The North Carolinians generally appeared 
much less morally and intellectually degraded. 
Almost to a man they expressed regret at the 
existence of the war, and said they had no heart 
in it. They asserted that their State had been 
carried out of the Union by the vote of the Leg- 

|islature against the vote and sentiment of the 

people. They were mostly conscripts, and wer: 
| quite willing to be taken prisoners. They com- 
plained bitterly of the harsh treatment they had 
received from their own officers, and said their 
only food had consisted of Indian corn and ba- 
con. Unshorn, uncombed, and unwashed, they 
presented an appearance of filth and savagery 
which scarcely any group of Digger Indians ever 
equaled. Many of them were very bitter against 
Jeff Davis, and told terrible tales of the despot- 
ism which reigned in secessiondom. 

Our troops found that the rigor of rebel con- 
scription had stripped the country of every man 
capable of bearing arms. Many of the prison- 
ers said that they had been dragged away from 
their families without any process of law, and 
| without an hour’s delay. The general aspect 
of the region through which the army passed 
testified to the truth of these statements. Wide 
fields remained uncultivated, and in not a few 
cases ripened crops were left to perish unhar- 
vested. Vast barns and granaries were left en- 
tirely empty. On the most extensive planta- 
tions but few signs of life were visible. A few 
aged negroes, too old to run away and too val- 
ueiess to be removed, were loitering about, be- 
wildered by the sudden and inexplicable change. 
Now and then a few women were found who 
had been left behind. They did not exhibit 
the ferocity which had been generally displayed 
by female rebels; they were generally anxious 
for the war to end on any terms, asserting that 
they were living under a reign of terror, and 
that they had more to fear from the rebel than 
from the Union troops. 

The retreating rebels had stripped the houses 
of most of their movable furniture and of all 
eatables, In the little dilapidated city of Kings- 
ton desolation and starvation reigned. The wo- 
men and children who alone remained all look- 
ed care-worn and hungry. Many of the poorer 
| class came rambling through the Union camp, 
| begging bread of the soldiers, and eagerly pick- 
ing up the fragments which our surfeited troops 
|had thrown away. ‘The women, accustomed 
| only to the brutal ‘aspect and bearing of the 
| Southern soldiers, expressed much surprise at 

the gentlemanly appearance and demeanor of 
|the Northern troops. But three white men 
|were found left in Kingston, and they were 
| Union men who had hidden themselves from 
rebel rule. All the rest had been carried off, 
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either voluntarily or involuntarily, by the reb- 
els. 

The battle of Kingston was fought on Sun- 
day. These were strange scenes for our Puri- 
tan boys, who had been trained in the Sabbath- 
schools and churches of the North. The vic- 
torious Union troops passed over the bridge into 
Kingston, and encamped in a large field on the 
north side of the village, built their fires, boiled 
their coffee, and sat down to review the labors 
of the day. The Massachusetts Forty-fifth lost 
18 killed, and had 50 wounded. Large num- 
bers had bullet-holes through their hats and 
part of their clothing. The Tenth Connecticut 
met with a still more severe loss, as did also the 
One Hundred and Third Pennsylvania and the 
Ninety-sixth New York. The rebels lost, in 
addition to the prisoners we have mentioned, 
eleven pieces of artillery, a large quantity of 
small-arms and ammunition, and an immense 
dépét of provisions, which they set on fire to 
prevent it from falling into the Union hands. 
The battle in the swamp lasted four hours. A 


young soldier of the Massachusetts Forty-fifth, | 


who had never before been under fire, thus 
graphically describes his sensations in a letter 
to his friends: 

‘* When we first filed into the woods I would 
have given all I was worth to have been once 
more safely at home. But after the first shot 
was fired I could not restrain myself. I had 
no thought of any personal danger. The balls 
would whistle and hum all over our heads, and 
every now and then a shell would explode and 
cover us with mud, and too often with blood. 
But it seemed to me as though something told 
me not to fear. I said one little short prayer 
for myself, thought of each one of you, imag- 
ined I heard the sweet church bells of Framing- 
ham, and shut my eyes for an instant and saw 
you all. It could have been but an instant, 
and then I thought of nothing but pushing the 
rebels out of the swamp. As we drove the 
rebels before us I can not describe the exulta- 
tion we felt that we had helped win a victory 
for the Stars and the Stripes. 
times were at night, when we missed from the 
camp-fires the faces of those whom we had 
learned to love, or when we went back to the 
woods to bury the dead or to save the wound- 
ed.” 

Among the many who fell at the battle of 
Kingston meriting especial honor we have space 
to mention but one—Lieutenant William Per- 
kins. His case illustrates that of many others 
of our noblest young men who left all the en- 
dearments of home to peril life in defense of 
our country. This young man was the second 
one from his native town, New London, Con- 
necticut, to volunteer. His older brother was 


the first. With honor he passed through the 

disaster at Bull Run. At Roanoke Island he | 

was the second man to jump upon the shore. 

Captain Leggett, of Company H, Tenth Regi- 

ment Connecticut Volunteers, to which com-| 

pany young Perkins belonged, was the first. 
Vor. XXX.—No. 175.—B 


| upon her blood-stained altars, 
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In the heroic and brilliant battle at Roanoke 
the company lost 23 out of 56 men. Young 
Perkins, for his chivalric bravery, was soon pro- 
moted to the First Lieutenancy in Company A, 
Tenth Connecticut Volunteers. At the battle 
of Kingston all the enthusiasm of his soul was 
called into requisition. While his regiment was 
in full pursuit of the rebels, retreating by the 
bridge across the Neuse, Lieutenant Perkins 
pressing eagerly on, reckless of all danger, had 
just exclaimed to a comrade, “Isn’t this glo- 
rious?” when he was struck by a Minié ball 
and fell dead. The chaplain of the regiment, 
the Rev. Mr. Stone, of Boston, in a letter to his 
bereaved father, wrote : 

* Your son was a universal favorite in the regiment. 

We all loved him for his manly qualities, his generous 

rveart, his kindness of manner, and his winning ways. 


We were proud of his soldierly bearing and of his cour- 
ageous deportment." 


His letters to his friends showed the consci- 
entiousness with which he had entered upon 
this strife for civil and religious liberty, and his 
deep sense of dependence upon God. Such 
were the victims who, by hundreds and by thou- 
sands, were immolated by the demon of slavery 
Earth may be 
searched in vain for a crime more enormous 
than that which plunged our once peaceful and 
happy land into all the horrors of civil war to 
perpetuate and extend the outrage of human 
bondage. 

Early the next morning—Monday the 15th— 
the army recommenced its march. Filing rap- 
idly again back across the bridge they pressed 
along a road which skirted the southern banks 
of the Neuse, toward Whitehall, which was di- 
rectly west upon the river, at the distance of 
about 20 miles. It required nearly five hours— 


| from daylight until 11 o’clock—for the whole 


But the sad | 


army to defile across the narrow bridge. They 
then, to prevent pursuit and the harassment of 
their rear, smeared the bridge over with tar and 
set it on fire. The structure, of wood, 20 rods 
long and 40 feet above the water, was speedily 
enveloped in rushing billows of flame, and dis- 
appeared in smoke and ashes. Such a long 
line of troops, with its ponderous artillery and 
heavily-laden wagons, necessarily moves slow. 
But by vigorously pushing forward they traveled 
seventeen miles that day, and again bivouacked 
by the road-side, about three miles from White- 
hall. The weary soldiers did not need beds of 
down to enable them to sleep soundly that night. 

Tuesday, 16th, at 5 o’clock in the morning 
the troops were again upon the march. They 
had been in motion scarcely an hour when the 
roar of battle was again heard at the head of the 
column. The cavalry and one battery were in 
the advance. As they were approaching the 
little village of Whitehall, which is on.the south 
bank of the stream, they found that the enemy 
had stationed themselves on the opposite side 
of the river, having’ destroyed the bridge, and 
were strongly posted, with ten guns in battery 
on the opposite bank. The guns were protect- 
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ed by long lines of rifle-pits. A brief but spir- 
ited conflict here ensued. As soon as our ad- 
vance-guard appeared in sight the rebels opened 
upon them from their batteries on the opposite 
side of the river. When the Forty-fifth Massa- 
chusetts, which in that day’s march led the main 
body of the army, came within reach of the reb- 
el fire, six batteries, containing 36 guns, were 
immediately brought into position, and opened 
a deadly fire upon the guns of the rebels, 10 in 
number, upon the opposite side of the river. 
These guns, on both sides, were loaded and fired 
with such rapidity that it is said that there 


were, in all, more than a hundred discharges | 


each minute. It is seldom, in battle, that so 
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large a number of guns are so closely concen- 
trated. 

The field of action was mostly a level plain, 
with a few slight undulations. It was neces- 
sary to place the Union infantry in positions to 
| protect their batteries from sudden charges by 
|the foc. The Massachusetts Forty-fifth found 
itself stationed exactly in the range between one 
of our batteries and the guns of the rebels. The 
balls and shells from both parties went directly 
over their heads, so near that were the men to 
| stand eect every head would soon be swept 
|away. As they lay flat upon the ground they 
|could feel the motion of every ball, and the 
| windage would often take away their breath. 











Occasionally a shell would explode near them, 





covering them with dirt. It was a very awk- 
ward position to occupy, and General Foster 
soon changed it. To attain a new position there 
was a Virginia rail fence to be crossed. As one 


of the men put his hand on a top rail to spring | 


over a shell struck the rail from beneath him, 
plunged him headlong but unharmed into a 
ditch, and knocked down and severely wounded 
with a splinter another man. Almost at the 
same moment another shell fell and exploded 
in their ranks, wounding four men. In the 


midst of such a fire as this, strange to say, many | 


of the Forty-fifth Massachusetts fell soundly 
asleep. They were so utterly exhausted by the 
march of two days, the battle in the swamp, and 
the sleeplessness of the intervening night in 


standing guard, that even the deafening roar of | 
battle and the greatest peril of wounds and death 


could not keep them awake. 

The conflict at Whitehall lasted about an 
hour and a half, one brigade only of the Union 
troops being called into action. 
on almost all occasions that our artillery prac- 
tice was far superior to that of the rebels. Not 
unfrequently the Union batteries would take 
position in an open field and silence a rebel bat- 
tery carefully intrenched, of the same number 
of guns. 
the main body of the army moved rapidly along 
the road, at a little distance from the river, to 
gain the stream at a point which the rebel guns 
did not command. While thus moving a shell 
fell into the ranks of the Forty-fourth Massa- 
chusetts, instantly killing four men. The pa- 
triot batteries at length silenced the rebel can- 
non, and our troops, advancing to the river, de- 
stroyed two gun-boats which the rebels were 
building there. The village of Whitehall, which 
stood between the hostile batteries, was literally 
knocked to pieces. The dense woods which 
fringed the opposite bank of the stream were 


mown down by our deadly fire as the scythe | 


mows the grass. For a quarter of a mile back 
from the river, and for half a mile up and down 
the banks, scarcely a tree was left standing. 
One principal object in visiting Whitehall was 
to destroy the two gun-boats of which we have 
spoken as being there upon the stocks. As the 
enemy were in force upon the opposite bank our 
troops could not in a body cross. It was now 
night. The boats must be destroyed, and the 
army must be speedily again on its way to ac- 


complish an enterprise still more important. | 


Two thousand barrels of turpentine were seized, 
piled in an immense heap on the river’s bank, 
and set on fire. Such a bonfire mortal eyes 


have seldom seen. Vast sheets of billowy flame | 


flashed their forked tongues to the clouds. The 
whole region for miles around was lighted up. 
Every movement of the enemy was revealed, 
and their positions were mercilessly shelled. 
Still there were no means of reaching the boats 
but to call for volunteers to swim the stream 
and apply the torch. A private named Butler 


came forward, plunged into the wintry wave, 
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It was found | 


While this artillery battle was raging | 
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| and pushed boldly for the opposite shore. Ev- 
| ery gun was brought into action throwing grape 
| and canister to distract the foe. 

| Butler ran up the bank to the flaming bridge, 
| seized a brand, and was making for the boats, 
when several rebels rushed from their sheltered 
hiding-places and endeavored to seize him 
Quick as thought he turned, plunged again 
into the river, and through a shower of bullets 
returned safely to his comrades. The batteries 
| were then brought to bear upon the boats, and 
with solid shot and shell they were nearly de- 
molished, though the flames, could the torch 
| have been applied, would more effectually have 
done the work. 

The shell is a terrible and remorseless engine 
| of destruction. Nothing can be imagined more 
demoniac than the yell with which they swoop 
through the air. It is heard the moment the 
shell leaves the gun, and with the larger size, 
now often used, is so shrill and piercing that 
even if a quarter of a mile distant it seems di- 
rectly upon you. Many of these massive bolts 
are hurled with such velocity that if they pass 
within ten feet of one’s head they produce a 
vacuum which takes away the breath; and as it 
whirs by the scream grows fainter and fainter 
till it expires in a thundering explosion. ‘The 
noise which these shells make is indescribable. 
There is nothing with which to compare it. It 
ean only be imagined by those by whom it has 
been heard. 

Having dispersed the rebels at Whitehall, our 
victorious little army, under their vigorous leader 
General Foster, without crossing the river, and 
| with scarcely an hour’s delay, pressed forward 
| toward the west, still ascending the banks of the 
| Neuse. Night overtook them twelve miles be- 
yond Whitehall. Here they found their sixth 
encampment. Scarcely had the dawn of Wednes- 
day morning the 17th appeared ere the troops 
were again in motion. A party of cavalry had 
been sent in advance by a cross road on Monday 
to a place called Mount Olive, twenty miles 
south of Goldsborough, to destroy as much as 
possible of the railroad there and a long trestle 
railroad bridge. This enterprise the intrepid 
cavalry had successfully accomplished. They 
now returned to the main body, having ridden 
seventy miles in twenty-four hours. 

The great object of this whole military expe- 
dition was to destroy the railroad running south 
from Goldsborough, which was the principal line 
of northern communication for the rebels. Like 
| most villages in a slaye-holding country Golds- 
borough is an insignificant hamlet, not import- 
ant enough even to be noticed in a general 
gazetteer. It is but little more than a railroad 
station, where the Wilmington and Weldon road 
crosses the Atlantic and North Carolina track. 
There was a costly high-bridge an eighth of a mile 
long, which here crossed the river, which had been 
a long time in process of construction. It was an 
important object of the expedition to destroy this 
bridge. The rebels, fully appreciating its import- 
ance, made a vigorous stand for its defense. But 
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General Foster on this expedition as much out- 
generaled the rebel officers in strategy and tac- 
tics as his soldiers out-fought the rebel rank and 
file in the open field. At 11 o’clock, Wednes- 
day morning, our soldiers were within five miles 
of the bridge. The rebels were found there in 
force, and the battle was renewed. <A few miles 
below the railroad viaduct there was a small 
stream called Sleepy Creek, where there was a 
common road bridge across the Neuse. A por- 
tion of the army was sent down to this bridge to 
make a feint, with as much noise as possible, of 
crossing at that point. 

The rebels, deceived by the supposition that it 
was our main object to seize the railroad junc- 
tion at Goldsborough, had assembled a large 
force at this bridge, superior to our own, to guard 
the passage. General Foster adroitly compelled 
them to divide their force between this upper 
and lower point, and kept the river between him 
and the foe to prevent being overwhelmed by 
any sudden assault. To prevent the Union 
troops from crossing the river the rebels made 
their first stand at Kingston. Here, as we have 
mentioned, the rebels drove them back and de- 
stroyed the bridge. They next made a stand 
at Whitehall, destroying the bridge themselves. 
Here the patriots silenced their batteries and de- 
stroyed two of their gun-boats. The rebels then 
drew back their forces to the vicinity of Golds- 
borough, and established themselves at the two 
bridges of which we have spoken, five miles apart. 
While a part of our troops followed down Sleepy 
Creek to the bridge the main body moved on to 
the railroad bridge, the object of the expedition. 

General Foster had no wish to cross either of 
these bridges. He was well aware that there 
was a sufficient force of rebels on the other side, 
gathered from Wilmington, Weldon, Raleigh, 
and even Virginia, to overwhelm the force at 
his disposal. The assault commenced at both 
bridges at the same time. From 11 o’clock in 
the morning until 3 o’clock in the afternoon 
there was the continuous roar of battle. The 
rebels had taken position on the south side of 
the railroad bridge. They were, however, soon 
driven in confusion from their position and 
across the bridge, and the bridge was utterly de- 
stroyed. The flames consumed its frame, and 
its buttresses were demolished by shot and shell. 
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The great object of the expedition having been 
thus effectually accomplished, the army imme- 
diately commenced its return. The rebels nov, 
began to comprehend the true posture of affairs. 
They had assembled in such force as vastly 
to outnumber the patriots. But there was a 
wide and rapid river, with all the bridges de- 
stroyed, flowing between them. In this emerg- 
ence the rebels went back, ascending the rive: 
about five miles, and crossed in the vicinity of 
Waynesborough. Then marching down the 
southern bank of the stream, they vigorously 
set out in pursuit of our leisurely retiring col- 
umns. They overtook the patriot rear-guard in 
the vicinity of Sleepy Creek. As the rebels 
came on in solid mass the patriot batteries, in 
good position, remained quiet until they were 
within three hundred yards, and then, wit! 
double-shotted guns, they poured in so tremen- 
dous a volley that no mortal strength or valor 
could breast it. Three times the rebel ranks 
were broken by the awful carnage, and three 
times they rallied anew to the onset. Finally 
they broke beyond recovery, and fled in wildest 
confusion back among the forests and the hills. 
Some prisoners who were taken said that they 
lost in this terrific storm of war, which lasted 
but a few moments, eight hundred men. It was 
a very bold attempt of infantry to storm batteries 
up to the muzzles of their guns. 

The patriots now retired unmolested, and en- 
camped Wednesday night on the same spot where 
they had encamped the night before. The next 
morning, at 4 o'clock, they were again upon the 
march, and thus they tramped along, singing 
songs of victory, until 6 o’clock Saturday night, 
when they encamped about six miles from New- 
bern. The Sabbath morning sun rose cloud- 
less over the North Carolina pines. The day 
was mild and beautiful, as though nature had no 
voice or feature in harmony with the discord of 
war. The patriot troops resumed their march 
with waving banners and pealing bugles, and 
thus rejoicingly re-entered the camp from which 
they had marched but ten days before. They 
marched into their encampment to the dear old 
tune of ‘*‘ Home, Sweet Home.” The distance 
these iron men had traveled, over often the worst 
of roads, and through a series of battles, was 
about two hundred miles. 


BATTLE OF KINGSTON. 
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HARV E ST ME MORIES 


ot 
HARVEST MEMORIES 


Wuen the noontide sun of autumn floods the corn-fields' hazy gold, 


Fond memory paints a picture from the harvest days of old: 
A maiden crowned with poppies—a whisper in her ear— 
An answering glance half-startled—the reapers’ voices near. 


When athwart the tawny stubbles the violet shadows fall 
Of the witch-elms in the hedge-rows, a vision I recall: 
Her auburn hair sun-gloried—sweet eyes brimful of tears— 
Two hands fast locked together, a pledge for coming years. 


When the yellow moon is rising over yon dark copse of fir, 

And the harvest songs are silent, and there’s not a sound astir, 
Helf in moonlight, half in shadow, through the hazels as of yore, 
She seems to come and meet me, who will tryst me nevermore! 
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UGH ARIZONA. 


fEhicd Paper | 


THE FINE ARTS 


MUST here interrupt my narrative for a 
moment to say a word about the sketches 
which accompany these papers. 

Sketching in Arizona is, to a man of mercu- 
rial temperament, rather a ticklish pursuit. I 
shall not readily forget my experience of the 
cafions and thickets, and the queer feeling pro- 
duced by the slightest sound that fell upon my 
ears as I hurriedly committed the outlines to 
paper. It has been my fortune to furnish the 
world with sketches of Madagascar, Zanzibar, 
Palestine, the Continent of Europe, Iceland, and 
some few other points, many of which were 
achieved under circumstances of peculiar diffi- 
culty; but I never before traveled through a 
country in which I was compelled to pursue the 
fine arts with a revolver strapped around my 
body, a double-barreled shot-gun lying across 
my knees, and half a dozen soldiers armed with 
Sharpe’s carbines keeping guard in the distance. 


IN ARIZONA, 


| Even with all the safeguards of pistols and sol- 
diers I am free to admit that on occasions of this 
kind I frequently looked behind to see how the 


| country appeared in its rear aspect. An artist 
| with an arrow in his back may be a very pic- 
| turesque object to contemplate at one’s leisure ; 
| but I would rather draw him on paper than sit 
| for the portrait myself. All the way up from 
Fort Yuma I was beset by these difficulties; and 
| if any man of genius and enterprise thinks he 
| could do better under the circumstances he is 
| welcome totry. This much premised, I resume 
my story. 
At Sacatone we had a grand pow-wow,with 
| the Pimo chiefs. Antonio Azul and his in- 
terpreter, Francisco, had apprised the nation 
| of the munificent presents that we had for dis- 
tribution. Great was the sensation throughout 
| the Pimeria. Scarcely had the sun risen above 
| the scraggy brush of the desert when the dusky 
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chiefs, head-men, and people, came pouring in. 
They came from the river-bottom, from the vil- 
lages, from the weeds, from the grass, and pos- 
sibly from the holes in the ground. On horse- 
back and on foot they came; by twos and by 
threes, and by sixes and by dozens. Paint and 
red blankets, beads and sbrass buttons, shone 
with resplendent brilliancy around our encamp- 
ment. By noon it presented a busy scene of 
savage enjoyment. The Pimo belles were in 
their glory. Plump and good-natured; their 
pretty eyes fringed around with black paint; 
their teeth shining in pearly whiteness; their 
bosoms bare; their forms of almost Grecian 
symmetry and delicacy. Poston, with his en- 
thusiastic appreciation of beauty, would have 
lost his balance completely had I not warned 
him of the dangers that surrounded him; so 
that when severely pressed by a bevy of Pimo 


maidens for beads, calicoes, and the like, he usu- | 


ally closed both his eyes and handed out the 
presents at random. In this way I observed 
that he frequently gave a sash, or shawl, or 
string of beads to some stalwart buck, and a 
shovel or pickaxe to some tender maid. When 


the looking-glasses and tin jewelry were distrib- | 


uted, never was there such a sensation in Pi- 
meria; and as for the fancy calicoes, the excite- 
ment produced by the sight of them can not but 
descend to the Pimo posterity, and the name of 
Mr. Commissioner Dole be blessed unto the last 
generation of these good people. I have no doubt 
many of them will name their children Dole. I 
conscientiously believe that historians in future 
ages will find the name of Dole common among 
the Pimos. My friend Poston made a speech 
to Antonio Azul that, in point of terseness and 
eloquence has never, I venture to assert, been 
surpassed in this region of country. 

Availing ourselves of the friendly professions 
made by the chiefs and people, we signified that 
two pumpkins for our journey across the desert 
would be a most acceptable return for the la- 
borious services we had rendered the great cause 
of civilization ; whereupon over a dozen pump- 
kins were immediately dragged forth from the 
loose and somewhat discolored drapery that 
hung around thesquaws. We gracefully thanked 
them and proceeded to pick up our vegetables. 
‘* Dos redls,” said the Indians. We gave them 
two bits. ‘* Quatro redls,” they observed. We 
offered them four bits. They gravely wrapped 
up their pumpkins. We offered a dollar for 
two. They coolly demanded two dollars. We 
indignantly showed them the way out of camp. 
Antonio and Francisco had long since disap- 
peared before the impending storm. Not so 
their followers, who, in this case, were no fol- 
lowers at all. Firmly as rocks of adamant they 
sat gossiping upon the ground, regardless of our 
displeasure. Some of them considered it in the 


light of a friendly invitation to supper, and hung 
about the fire snuffing the odorous fumes of the 
potsand frying-pans. Toward the shades of even- 
ing the pumpkin-vendors had sufficiently warmed 
their backs and were about to depart. 


Our 


cook, Dr. Berry, was in favor of seizing a choice 
pair of pwnpkins as a military necessity, but 
that proposition was overruled as beneath the 
dignity of our official position. Have them, 
however, we must. They were indispensable 
to our health. I left it all to Poston, whom I 
knew to possess a high order of genius for trade. 
He traded for two hours ; he was calm and vio- 
lent by turns; he reasoned and raved alternate- 
ly. Ifell asleep. When I awoke triumph sat 
perched upon his brow. The Indians were gone. 
Success had crowned his efforts. ‘Two pump- 
kins, the spoils of victory, lay at his feet. ‘* What 
did they cost?” was my natural inquiry. He 
looked a little confused, but quickly rallied, and 
replied, ‘‘ Oh, not much—for this country! Let 
me see—five, ten, eighteen, twenty-two. Only 
about TWENTY-TWO dollars in trade.” 

It was gratifying at all events to know that 
the Pimos were rapidly becoming a civilized 
people. Under these circumstances we thought 
it advisable to pursue our journey without fur- 
ther waste of time. 

Traveling all day from Sacatone we reached 
the Blue-Water Wells early in the evening, 
where we camped till dark. A few hours of 
night-travel brought us to the Pecacho, a little 
beyond which we made a dry camp till morning. 
The country between the Gila River and Tuc- 
son is a hard, gravelly desert, partially covered 
with a scrubby growth of mesquit and cactus, 
and at this season destitute of water except at 
two or three points, where the wells dug by the 
Overland Mail Company still remain. In for- 
mer years emigrant parties suffered much in 
crossing this inhospitable desert. At certain 
seasons of the year some pools of water near the 
Pecacho afford relief to the trains, and enable 
the emigrants to reach the Gila; but these are 
a very uncertain dependence. 

The Pecacho lies forty-five miles from the 
Gila, and is about the same distance from Tuc- 
son. It presents a prominent and picturesque 
landmark from both points, and is seen at a 
great distance from the Papagoria. The name 
is Spanish, and signifies ‘ point,” or ‘*‘ peak.” 
Some travelers have discovered in this curious 
formation of rocks some resemblance to an axe- 
head. There are many Pecachos throughout 
Arizona. I have been unable to see in any of 
them the most remote resemblance to an axe- 
head. Generally they consist of two sharp- 
pointed rocks, one of a triangular and the other 
of a rectangular shape, growing out of the top 
of some isolated mountain, and serve to indicate 
the routes across the desert, which would other- 
wise be difficult to find. 

I had no idea before my visit to Arizona that 
there existed within the territorial limits of the 
United States a city more remarkable in many 
respects than Jericho—the walls of which were 
| blown down by horns; for, in this case, the walls 

were chiefly built up by horns—a city realizing, 
| to some extent, my impressions of what Sodom 
and Gomorrah must have been before they were 
| destroyed by the vengeance of the Lord. It is 
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gratifying to find that travel in many lands has 
not yet fatally impaired my capacity for receiv- 
ing new sensations. Virginia City came near 
it; but it was reserved for the city of Tucson to 
prove that the world is not yet exhausted of its 
wonders. 

A journey across the Ninety-mile desert pre- 
pares the jaded and dust-covered traveler to en- 
joy all the luxuries of civilization which an ar- 
dent imagination may lead him to expect in the 
metropolis of Arizona. Passing the Point of 
the Mountain, eighteen miles below, he is re- 
freshed during the remainder of the way by 
scraggy thickets of mesquit, bunches of sage and 
grease-wood, beds of sand and thorny cactus ; 
from which he emerges to find himself on the 


verge of the most wonderful scatteration of hu- | 


man habitations his eye ever beheld—a city of 
mud-boxes, dingy and dilapidated, cracked and 
baked into a composite of dust and filth; lit- 
tered about with broken corrals, sheds, bake- 
ovens, carcasses of dead animals, and broken 
pottery; barren of verdure, parched, naked, and 
grimly desolate in the glare of a southern sun. 
Adobe walls without whitewash inside or out, 
hard earth-floors, baked and dried Mexicans, 
sore-backed burros, coyote dogs, and terra-cotta 
children; soldiers, teamsters, and honest miners 
lounging about the mescal shops, soaked with 


the fiery poison; a noisy band of Sonoranian | 


buffoons, dressed in theatrical costume, cutting 
their antics in the publie places to the most dia- 
bolical din of fiddles and guitars ever heard; a 
long train of Government wagons preparing to 
start for Fort Yuma or the Rio Grande—these 
are what the traveler sees, and a great many 
things more, but in vain he looks for a hotel or 
lodging-house. The best accommodations he 
can possibly expect are the dried mud walls of 
some unoccupied outhouse, with a mud floor 
for his bed; his own food to eat, and his own 
cook to prepare it; and lucky is he to possess 
such luxuries as these. I heard of a blacksmith, 
named Burke, who invited a friend to stop a 
while with him at Tucson. Both parties drank 
whisky all day for occupation and pleasure. 
When bedtime came, Burke said, “‘ Let’s go 
home and turn in.” He led the way up to 
the Plaza, and began to hand off his clothes. 
“What are you doing?” inquired his guest. 
‘* Going to bed,” said Burke—“ this is where I 
gen’rally sleep.” And they both turned in on 
the Plaza, which if hard was at least well-aired 


and roomy. The stranger started for the Rio | 


Grande the next day. 

For various reasons Tucson has long enjoyed 
an extensive reputation. Before the acquisition 
of Arizona by the United States the Mexicans 
had a military post at this place, with a small 
command for the protection of the missions and 
adjoining grain fields against the Apaches. It 
then numbered some four or five hundred souls, 
Since 1854 it has been the principal town in the 
Territory, and has been occupied successively by 
the Federal and rebel troops. 

As the centre of trade with the neighboring 








State of Sonora, and lying on the high-road 
from the Rio Grande to Fort Yuma, it became 
during the few years preceding the ‘‘ break-up” 
quite a place of resort for traders, speculators, 
gamblers, horse-thievés, murderers, and vagrant 
| politicians. Men who were no longer permit- 
ted to live in Califarnia found the climate of 
| Tucson congenial to their health. If the world 
were searched over I suppose there could not be 
found so degraded a set of villains as then formed 
the principal society of Tucson. Every man 
went armed to the teeth, and street-fights and 
bloody affrays were of daily occurrence. Since 
the coming of the California Volunteers, tw 
years ago, the state of things in this delightful 
metropolis has materially changed. The citi- 
zens who are permitted to live here at all still 
live very much in the Greaser style—the tenant- 
able houses having been taken away from them 
for the use of the officers and soldiers who ar 
protecting their property from the Apaches. 
But then, they have claims for rent, which they 
can probably sell for something when any bod) 
comes along disposed to deal in that sort of pa- 
per. Formerly they were troubled a good deal 
about the care of their cattle and sheep: now 
they have no trouble at all; the cattle and shee] 
have fallen into the hands of Apaches, who hav 
become unusually bold in their depredations ; 
and the pigs which formerly roamed unmolest- 
ed about the streets during the day, and wer« 
deemed secure in the back-yards of nights, have 
become a military necessity. Eggs are scarce, 
because the hens that used to lay them cackk 
no more in the hen form. Drunkenness has 
been effectually prohibited by a written order 
limiting the sale of spirituous liquors to three 
specific establishments, the owners of which pay 
| a license for hospital purposes, the fund where- 
of goes to the benefit of the sick and disabled, 
who have fallen a sacrifice to their zeal in the 
pursuit of hostile Indians. Gambling is also 
much discountenanced; and nobody gambles 
when he is out of money, or can’t borrow any 
from other sources. The public regulations are 
excellent. Volunteer soldiers are stationed all 
over the town—at the mescal-shops, the monte- 
tables, and houses of ill-fame—for the preserva- 
| tion of public order, or go there of their own ac- 
}cord for that purpose, which amounts to the 
}same thing. Public property is eminently se- 
cure. The Commissary’s store-house is secured 
| by a padlock on the door and a guard in front 
with a musket on his shoulder; so that nobody 
can go in at any time.of the day or night and 
steal one hundred pounds of coffee and one hun- 
| dred pounds of sugar, deposited there by private 
| parties for safe-keeping, without killing the guard 
and breaking open the padlock, or cutting a hole 
through the adobe wall. If such a thing did oc- 
cur it would be considered a reflection upon the 
entire post, and the loss would at once be re- 
| imbursed either from public or private sources. 
| Otherwise people would naturally think very 
strange of such an occurrence. 
| Although there are two companies of able- 
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bodied men weli-armed and equipped at Tucson, 
and although the Apaches range within three 
miles of the place, there is no apprehension felt 
for the public safety. Citizens in small parties 
of five or six go out whenever occasion requires, 
and afford aid and comfort to unfortunate trav- 
elers who happen to be waylaid in pursuit of 
their legitimate business; and the Papago In- 
dians also do good service by following up and 
killing the hostile savages who infest the coun- 
try. It is confidently believed, therefore, that 
as long as the troops are kept within the pre- 
cincts of the ancient Pueblo of Tucson, they will 
not be molested by any enemy of a more deadly 
character than mescal, against which the regu- 
lations provide a remedy, and if they don’t the 
physician of the post is prepared to do so free 
of compensation for eighteen months. Neither 
can the pangs of starvation assail this important 
strong-hold, unless the climate should unfit them 
for the heavy labor of lifting the food to their 
mouths; for, unlike the poor wretches of miners 
and traders who are prowling around the coun- 
try in search ofa living, the troops here station- 
ed receive their regular salary and rations, and 
the Government liberally provides them with 
clothing, medicines, and all they require, and 


vast numbers of wagons and mules to haul the | 


same from distant points. Besides, there are 


private traders always ready to furnish them | 


with food from Sonora at a reduction upon the 
present cost to Government; and even if none 
of these sources could be relied upon, there are 
abundant tracts of rich arable lands lying with- 
in a few miles, upon which it would be mere 
pastime for the men to raise fifty or sixty bush- 
els of wheat or corn to the acre at an extra com- 
pensation of fifty cents per day—convenient 
places where the Papagoes would be willing to 
protect them from the Apaches for the trifling 
consideration of a few strings of beads or yards 
of manta. I say, therefore, there is no reason 
to apprehend that the command at Tucson will 
ever be reduced to the humiliating necessity of 
depending upon the Pimo Indians who live on 
the Gila River for wheat upon which to feed 
their mules, to the exclusion of miners, trad- 
ers, and other human beings engaged in devel- 
oping the resources of the country, whose ap- 
petites may crave the same sort of sustenance, 
and who, under the ordinary rules of trade, may 
come in competition with them, or offer more 
to the Indians for the products of their labor. 
Such a degradation could never befall Califor- 
nia Volunteers. Far rather would they go to 
work and raise wheat for their mules, or let the 
mules die, than squabble over a miserable pit- 


tance of wheat raised by the industry of a de- | 


generate race, whom they are expected to ele- 
vate by their example to the standard of civili- 
zation; nor would they undertake to evade the 
imputation that would rest upon them for such 
an act by placing it on the ground of military 
necessity, when such necessity, if it existed at 
all, could only have arisen from negligence, in- 
competency, or dishonesty in their own depart- 
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CAPTAIN JOBE, PAPAGO CHLEF. 


ments, and which, at all events, would be a very 
dangerous plea to establish in a Territory remote 
from the seat of rebellion, and under the ac- 
knowledged protection of civil law. By proc- 
lamation of the Governor, and by orders of the 
commanding officer of the department, declar- 
ing that martial law no longer prevailed, and 
that the military should afford all the aid in 
their power in carrying the civil law into effect, 
such a mortifying state of things is expressly 
provided against. 

News reached us at this place of the massacre 
by the Apaches of two gentlemen well known 
to the members of our party—Mr. J. B. Mills, 
Superintendent of the Patagonia Mines, and Mr. 
Edwin Stevens, who had just come down by the 
way of Guyamas to take his place; also of an 
attack by the same band of Indians upon Mr. 
S. F. Butterworth, President of the Arizona 
Mining Company. The statements were con- 
flicting, and there were still some members of 
Mr. Butterworth’s party for whose safety great 
anxiety was felt. As our route lay in part 
through the same region of country in which 
these startling events had taken place, we made 
immediate application for an escort from the de- 
tachment who had accompanied us from Fort 
Yuma, in the hope of being enabled to render 
some assistance to our friends. 

From which it will at once be seen that Tucson 
has greatly improved within the past two years, 
and offers at the present time rare attractions 
for visitors from all parts of the world, including 
artists, who can always find in it subjects worthy 
of their genius. The views of life, the varied 
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REAR VIEW 


attitudes of humanity that I, a mere sketcher, 
found in the purlieus of the town as well as in 
public places, will be valuable to posterity; but, 
as Dr. Johnson said when looking from an em- 
inence over the road that led out of Scotland 
into England, it was the finest view he had seen 
in the country, so I must be permitted to say 
the best view of Tucson is the rear view on the 
road to Fort Yuma. 

A sojourn of two or three days quite satisfied 
us with the metropolis of Arizona. It is a very 
delightful place for persons of elegant leisure; 
but as we belonged to the class who are com- 
pelled to labor for a living, there was no excuse 
for our staying beyond the time necessary to 
complete arrangements for our tour through the 
silver regions of the south. 

On the 19th of January we set forth on our 
journey with an escort of thirty men belonging 


to Company G, California Volunteers, under | 


command of Lieutenant Arnold. I may here 


be allowed to say that a better set of men I nev- | 
They were good-humored, | 


er traveled with. 
obliging, and sober, and not one of them stole a 
pig or a chicken during the entire trip. 

Nine miles from Tucson we came to the fine 


old mission of San Xavier del Bac, built by the | 
This is one of the most beau- | 


Jesuits in 1668. 
tiful and picturesque edifices of the kind to be 
found on the North American continent. 
surprised to see such a splendid monument of 
civilization in the wilds of Arizona. The front 


I was | 


OF TUCSON, 


| ner, one of which is capped by a dome; the oth- 
| er still remains in an unfinished condition. Ove 
the main chapel in the rear is also a large dome: 
and the walls are surmounted by massive cor- 
nices and ornaments appropriately designed 
The material is principally brick, made, n 
doubt, on the spot. The style of architectur: 
| is Saracenic. The entire edifice is perfect in 
| the harmony of its proportions. In every point 
| of view the eye is satisfied. Mr. Mowry well 
observes, in his pamphlet on Arizona, that, “ in- 
credible as it may seem, the church of San Xa- 
vier, with its elaborate facade, its dome and 
| Spires, would to-day be an ornament to the 
| architecture of New York.” 
| Avvillage of Papago Indians, numbering some 
two or three hundred souls, partially surrounds 
the mission. There are also a few Mexicans 
| living among the Indians; but they are regard- 
| ed with distrust, and complaint is made that they 
have intruded themselves against the wish of 
the tribe. Mr. Poston, upon investigation of 
the matter, ordered the Mexicans to leave. 

As far back as our knowledge of the Papagoes 
extends they have been a peaceable, industrious, 
and friendly race. They live here, as they lived 
two centuries ago, by cultivating the low grounds 
in the vicinity, which they make wonderfully 
productive by a system of irrigation. Wheat, 
| corn, pumpkins, and pomegranates are the prin- 
| cipal articles of subsistence raised by these In- 


dians; and they seem to enjoy an abundance of 


| 
| 
| 














is richly ornamented with fanciful decorations in | every thing necessary for health and comfort. 
masonry; @ lofty bell-tower rises at each cor-| They profess the Catholic faith, and are appar- 
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ently sincere converts. The Jesuit missionaries 
taught them those simple forms which they re- 
tain to this day, though of late years they have 
been utterly neglected. The women sing in the 
church with a degree of sweetness and harmony 
that quite surprised me. At the time of our 
visit two padres from Santa Clara, California, 
who had come as far as Tucson with the com- 
mand, ad just taken up their quarters in the 
mission. From my acquaintance with them on 
the road, I judge them to be very sincere and 
estimable as well as intelligent men. We fur- 
nished them with a Pimo grammar, published 
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by Mr. Buckingham 
Smith, late Ameri- 
can Secretary of Le- 
gation toSpain; and 
they are now study- 
ing that language 
with a view of hold- 
ing more advanta- 
geous_ _ intercours« 
with the Papagoes, 
who are originally a 
branch of the Pi- 
mos, and speak the 
same language. The 
reverend fathers en- 
tertained us during 
our sojourn with an 
enthusiastic account 
of their plans for the 
restoration of the 
mission and the in- 
struction and ad- 
vancement of the 
HH Indian tribes, with 
whom they were des- 
tined to be associated 
for some years to 
come. 

Subject as the Pa- 
pagoes are to fre- 
quent encroach- 
ments from the 
Apaches, they are 
compelled to keep 
their cattle closely 
watched. At pres- 
ent they possess 
scarcely _ sufficient 
stock for the ordi- 
nary purposes of 
agriculture. Not 
more than five or six 
months ago a small 
band of Apaches 
made a foray within 
a mile of the village 
and carried away 
with them at a sin- 
gle swoop most of 
the stock then graz- 
ing in the pastures. 
Though naturally 
disposed to peaceful 
pursuits, the Papagoes are not deficient in cour- 
age. On one occasion, wion the principal chiefs 
and braves were away gathering patayah in the 
desert, the old men and boys of the tribe kept 
at bay, and finally beat off, a band of over two 
hundred Apaches who made a descent upon the 
village. Frequently they pursue their hered- 
itary enemies to the mountains, and-in almost 
every engagement inflict upon them a severe 
chastisement. 

Leaving San Xavier, we followed the course 
of the Santa Cruz Valley for two days, makin 
only one camp at Rhodes’s Ranch. I had suj 
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BILL BHODES'S RANCH, 


posed, previous to our entrance into this region, 


that Arizona was nearly a continuous desert, as 
indeed it is from Fort Yuma to Tucson; but no- 
thing can be a greater mistake than to form a 
general opinion of the country from a journey 
up the Gila. The valley of the Santa Cruz is 
one of the richest and most beautiful grazing 
and agricultural regions‘ have ever seen. Oc- 
easionally the river sinks, but even at these 
points the grass is abundant and luxuriant. We 
traveled, league after league, through waving 
fields of grass, from two to four feet high, and 
this at a season when cattle were dying of starv- 
ation all over the middle and southern parts of 
California. Mesquit and cotton-wood are abund- 
ant, and there is no lack of water most of the 
way to Santa Cruz. 

Three years ago this beautiful valley was well 
settled by an enterprising set of frontiersmen as 
far up as the Calabasas Ranch, fifteen miles be- 
yond Tubac. At the breaking out of the rebel- 
lion, when the Overland Stage Line was with- 
drawr, the whole Territory, as stated in a pre- 
vious paper, went to ruin with a rapidity almost 
unparalleled. The Apaches supposing they had 
created a panic among the whites, became more 
bold and vigorous in their forays than ever. 
Ranch after ranch was desolated by fire, rob- 
bery, and murder. No white man’s life was 
secure beyond Tucson; and even there the few 
inhabitants lived in a state of terror. 

I saw on the road between San Xavier and 
Tubac, a distance of forty miles, almost as 





Apaches within the past few years. Literally 
the road-side was marked with the burial-places 
of these unfortunate settlers. There is not now 
a single living soul to enliven the solitude. All 
is silent and death-like ; yet strangely calm and 
beautiful in its desolation. Here were fields 
with torn-down fences; houses burned or 
racked to pieces by violence, the walls cast 
about in heaps over the once-pleasant homes; 
every where ruin, grim and ghastly with asso. 
ciations of sudden death. I have rarely trav- 
eled through a country more richly favored, yet 
more depressing in its associations with the 
past. Day and night the common subject of 
conversation was murder; and wherever our 
attention was attracted by the beauty of the 
scenery or the richness of the soil a stone-cov- 
ered grave marked the fore-ground. 

The history of Bill Rhodes, at whose ranch 
we camped, was an example. In the full tide 
of success this daring frontiersman returned to 
his house one evening, and found his comrades 
murdered and himself surrounded by a large 
band of Apaches. By some means he man- 
aged to break through their lines; but his horse 
being jaded it soon became apparent that escape 
was impossible. Just as the pursuing Indians 
were upon him he flung himself into a willow 
thicket and there made battle. A circle was 
formed around him by the blood-stained and 
yelling devils, who numbered at least thirty ; 
but he was too cool a man to be intimidated by 
their infernal demonstrations. For three hours 


many graves of the white men murdered by the | he kept them at bay with his revolver ; although 











they poured into the thicket an almost continu- 
ous volley of rifle-shots and arrows. A ball 
struck him in tlie left arm, near the elbow, and 
nearly disabled him from loss of blood. He 
buried the wounded part in the sand and con- 
tinued the fight till the Indians, exasperated at 
his stubborn resistance, rushed up in a body, 
determined to put an end to him at once. He 


had but two shots left. With one of these he | 


killed the first Indian that approached, when 


the rest whirled about and stood off. They | 


then addressed him in Spanish, calling him by 
name, and telling him he was a brave man, and 
if he would come out they would spare his life. 
**No,” said he, ‘‘d—n you! I'll kill the last 


one of you before you shall take me!” He had | 


given such good evidence of his ability in that 
way that they held a parley and concluded he 
was about right; so they retired and left him 
master of the field. Bill Rhodes’s Apache 
fight is now one of the standard incidents in the 
history of Arizona. 

On reaching the old Pueblo of Tubac we 
found that we were the only inhabitants. There 
was not a living soul to be seen as we approached. 
The old Plaza was knee-deep with weeds and 
grass. All around were adobe houses, with the 


roofs fallen in and the walls crumbling to ruin. | 


Door and windows were all gone, having been 
carried away by the Mexicans three years ago 
Old pieces of machinery belonging to the neigh- 
boring mines lay scattered about the main build- 
ing, formerly the head-quarters of the Arizona 
Mining Company. Many of these are still 
valuable. At the time of the abandonment of 
the country in 1861, the Arizona Company had 
upward of $60,000 worth of machinery stored 
in the building attached to the old tower, every 
pound of which was hauled in wagons at great 
expense from Lavacca in Texas, a distance of 
twelve hundred miles. Two boilers, weighing 
6000 pounds each, were hauled in the same way, 
one of which was taken to the Patagonia Mining 
Company. The other, at the time of our jour- 
ney, lay on the Sonora road a little beyond the 
Calabasas. Some Mexicans were hauling it 
away when they were attacked by a band of 
Apaches, who killed two of the party, took the 
teams, burned the wagon, and left the boiler on 
the road-side, where it lay when we passed. 
Tubac was first settled by the Americans in 
1856, when my friend Poston, the Arizona 
pioneer and late superintending agent of the 
silver mines in this vicinity, established it as 
his head-quarters. It lies on a pleasant slope 
in one of the most beautiful parts of the valley 
of the Santa Cruz, within twelve miles of the 


“Santa Rita silver mines, and about twenty-two | 


from the Heintzelman or Cerro Colorado, two 


of the richest mining districts within the limits | 


of the Territory. Under the direction of Mr. 
Poston, Tubac was soon partially rebuilt. Good 
houses and store-rooms were erected, old build- 
ings were repaired; a farm was fenced in and 
put under cultivation; a fine garden was start- 
ed and irrigated by acequias in the Mexican 
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| style; and it may literally be said “the wilder- 
ness blossomed as the rose.” In 1858, '59, and 
|’60, during which the mines were in progress 
| of development, Tubac might well be regarded 
| as the head-quarters of civilization in the Terri- 
|tory. Men of refinement and education con- 
| nected with the mines were here occasionally 
assembled, and even the fair sex was well rep- 
resented. The gardens afforded a pleasant 
| place of retreat in summer, with their shady 
groves of acacias and peach-trees; and deep 
pools in the river, overhung by willows, were 
cleared out and made into bathing-places, in 
which all who pleased might refresh themselves 
with a luxurious bath. Poston used to sit in 
the water, like the Englishman in Hyperion, 
}and read the newspapers, by which means he 
kept his tergper cool amidst the various disturb- 
ing influences that surrounded him. 

Tubac is now a city of ruins—ruin and deso- 
lation wherever the eye rests. Yet I can not 
but believe that the spirit of American enter- 
prise will revisit this delightful region, and re- 
establish, on a more permanent footing, all that 
has been lost, and as much more as its enter- 
prising American founder conceived in his most 
sanguine anticipations. The mines are proverb- 
ially rich; and rich mines will sooner or late: 
| secure the necessary protection for working 
|them. A view of the Plaza, and especially the 
| old tower upon which, amidst the cheers of our 
escort, we planted the glorious flag of our Union, 
will convey some idea of the general characte: 
of the town. 

As a matter of historical interest, character- 
istic of the vicissitudes suffered by these border 
towns of Arizona, a few incidents connected 
with the depopulation of Tubac will not be 
deemed out of place. In 1840, according to 
Valesquez, the post was garrisoned by thirty 
men, and the town contained a population of 
four hundred. After the boundary-line was es- 
tablished and the Mexican troops were with- 
drawn, the entire population retired to Santa 
Cruz, Imuriz, Magdalena, and other points 
within the Sonora line. Subsequently, wher 
it became the head-quarters of the Arizona 
Mining Company, it contained a mixed popula- 
tion of four or five hundred, consisting of Amer- 
icans, Germans, Mexican peons, and Indians. 
When the Federal troops were withdrawn to 
the Rio Grande Tubac was again partially 
abandoned, only twenty-five or thirty souls re- 
maining. At this period (1861) the Apaches 
came down from the mountains in large force, 
and surrounded the town with a view of plun- 
dering it; but the few Americans left made a 
bold defense, and kept them at bay for several 
days, although it is estimated they numbered 
over two hundred. The beleaguered residents, 
| finding they would ultimately be overwhelmed 
or starved out, sent an express to Tucson dur- 
ing the night, stating their condition and asking 
for assistance. A brave and generous Ameri- 
ean, Mr. Grant Ourey, got up a party of twen- 
ty-five men, and by rapid and skillful movements 
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came suddenly upon 
the Apaches, whom 
they attacked with 
such spirit that the 
whole band fled in a 
panic to the Santa 
Rita mountains. At 
the time of Mr. 
Ourey’s arrival a 
party of seventy-five 
Mexicans, who had 
heard that the Gov- 
ernment of the Unit- 
ed States was bro- 
ken up, came in 
from Sonora with 
the same purpose of 
plunder which the 
Apaches had just at- 
tempted to carry in- 
to effect. Seeing 
the preparations for 
defense they fell 
back upon Tuma- 
cacari, three miles 
distant, where an 
old American lived, 
whom even the Apa- 
shes had spared, 
killed him in cold 
blood, robbed the 
place of all it con- 
tained worth carry- 
ing away, and re- 
tired to Sonora. 
[hus harassed on 
both sides by Apa- 
ches and Mexicans, 
and without hope 
of future protection, 
the inhabitants of 
Tubac for the last 
time abandoned the 
town; and thus it 
has remained ever 
since, a melancholy 
spectacle of ruin and 
desolation. 
We were exceed- 
ingly anxious to dis- 
cover some trace 
of our American 
friends who had re- 
cently suffered such a disastrous attack from the 
Indians—especially of Messrs. Kustel, Janin, 
and Higgins, who had crossed over from the 
Patagonia mines, and of whose safety we had 
no intelligence. There was abundant reason to 
suppose they had fallen into the hands of the 
same band of Apaches who had killed Mr. 
Mills and Mr. Stevens and robbed Mr. Butter- 
worth. Our vaquero discovered fresh traces of 
a wagon on the Santa Rita road, which some- 
what reassured us of their safety; but we were 
not yet satisfied. It was deemed advisable un- 
ler the circumstances to send the vaquero with 





a detachment of five men over to the Santa 
Rita hacienda, with instructions to make a care- 
ful examination of the premises, and foin us the 
next day at Calabasas. As an instance of the 
wonderful sagacity of the Mexicans in determ- 
ining the number and movements of parties en- 
tirely unknown to them, from signs which to us 
would be quite unintelligible, the vaquero re- 
ported next day that he had found traces of our 
American friends. He stated the number ex- 
actly; gave many curious particulars in regard 
to their movements, and said we had missed 
them by eight days. 





Nor was there any mere 
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conjecture about this information. It was all | save to die at peace away from the country that 
demonstrated by the closest reasoning upon | gave him birth. The ‘ Calabasas” will never 
isolated and trifling yet incontrovertible signs ; | profit him more. An ex-Governor is an outlaw 
and what is most remarkable, his statement was | in Sonora. And yet this ranch is one of the 
subsequently corroborated by the facts in every | finest in the country. It consists of rich bottom 
particular. lands and rolling hills, extending six leagues up 
We killed several deer in the vicinity of Tu- | and down the Santa Cruz River by one league 
bac, which contributed materially to our scanty | in width, embracing excellent pasturage and rich 
stock of provisions. Wild turkeys were also arable lands on both sides. Situated as it is at 
abundant, but our hunters failed to get a shot | the junction of the two main roads from Sonora, 
at them, although their tracks were to be seen | the Santa Cruz and Magdalena, it might be 
within a stone’s-throw of the Plaza. made a very valuable piece of property in the 
Leaving a written notice upon the wall of the | hands of some enterprising American. A ready 
old fort, informing all persons who might pass | market for its productions could always be had 
this way of our arrival and departure, we pro- | at the neighboring silver mines and also at Tuc- 
ceeded without loss of time on our journey. son. At present, however, and until there is 
Three miles beyond Tubac we made a halt to | military protection in the country, it is utterly 
visit the old mission of San Jose de Tumacacari, | worthless, owing to the incursions of the Apa- 
another of those interesting relics of Jesuit en- | ches. 
terprise which abound in this country. The For the past two or three years a stout-hearted 
mission lies a little to the right of the road, and | frontiersman by the name of Pennington lived 
is pleasantly situated on a slope, within a few | at this place, with a family ranging from ten to 
hundred yards of the Santa Cruz River. A | a dozen daughters, and raised fine crops of corn, 


e : Pier oe - 
luxuriant growth of cotton-wood, mesquit, and | besides furnishing the troops at Tucson with a 








shrubbery of various kinds, fringes the bed of the 
river and forms a delightful shade from the heat 
of the sun, which even in midwinter has some- 
thing of a summer glow about it. Like San 
Xavier and other missions built by the Jesuits, 
Tumacacari is admirably situated for agricul- 
tural purposes. The remains of acequias show 
that the surrounding valley-lands must have been 
at one timein a high state of cultivation. Bro- 
ken fences, ruined outbuildings, bake-houses, 
corrals, etc., afford ample evidence tiat the old 
Jesuits were not deficient in industry. The 
mission itself is in a tolerable state of preserva- 
tion, though by no means so perfect as San 
Xavier del Bac. The dome, bell-towers, and 
adjacent outhouses, are considerably defaced by 
the lapse of time, or more probably by the Van- 
dalism of renegade Americans. A strong adobe 
corral adjoining the back part of the main edifice, 
with a massive gateway and with loop-holes for 
purposes of defense, show the insecurity under 
which the worthy fathers carried on their agri- 
cultural pursuits. Valesquez writes in strong 
terms of the richness and beauty of this part of 
the valley. I spent some hours making sketches 
of the ruins, and succeeded, I flatter myself, in 
getting some tolerably good views, one of which 
was given in the first of these papers. 
Proceeding on our journey, we reached at an 
early hour in the afternoon the fine old ranch 
of the Calabasas or “‘ pumpkins.” This splen- 
did tract of country belongs, I believe, to Sefior 
Gandara, formerly Governor of Sonora. As 
an instance of the vicissitudes of life in Sonora, 
[ may mention that we met Sefior Gandara just 
before crossing the Colorado Desert, making his 
way into California, with a few broken-down 
retainers, mounted on mules and burros. All 
he possessed in the world was a rickety ambu- 
lance, his animals, and a few pounds of corn. 
He was a sad spectacle of a used-up Governor ; 
was old and poor, and had no hope in the future 


| large amount of hay. 
‘** Old Pennington,” as he is familiarly called, 
| is one of those strange characters not unfrequent- 
| ly to be met with in the wilds of Arizona. Dur- 
|ing the whole time of the abandonment of the 
country by the Americans he occupied with his 
| family a small cabin three miles above the Cala- 
| basas, surrounded by roving bands of hostile In- 
|dians. He stubbornly refused to leave the coun- 
| try—said he had as much right to it as the in- 
| fernal Indians, and would live there in spite of 
| all the devils out of the lower region’. His cat- 
| tle were stolen, his corrals burned down, his 
| fields devastated ; yet he bravely stood it out to 
|the last. When hard pressed for food he was 
compelled to go out in the hills after deer, which 
he packed in on his back, always at the risk of 
his life. At times he was several days absent ; 
and I am told his daughters frequently had to 
stand guard with guns in their hands to keep off 
the Indians who besieged the premises. One 
of them, a Mrs. Paige, was on one occasion 
traveling with her husband, when the Indians 
attacked the party, killed all the men, beat her 
on the head with a club, and cast her over a 
precipice, where they left her fordead. Maimed 
and bleeding, she crept away during the night, 
and for sixteen days endured the most dreadful 
| tortures of hunger and thirst, subsisting on roots 
|and berries, and suffering indescribable agony 
| from her wounds. When rescued by a party of 
| whites, she was nothing more than a living skele- 
ton. She now lives with her father, and is an 
| active, hearty woman. Three months ago the 
family moved down to the neighborhood of Tuc- 
'son, where I had the pleasure of an introduc- 
| tion to the eccentric “ Old Pennington.”’ He is 
|a man of excellent sense, strange as it may 
jseem. Large and tall, with a fine face and 
j; athletic frame, he presents as good a specimen 
of the American frontiersman as I have ever 
|seen. The history of his residence in the. midst 
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of the Apaches, with his dunity of buxom daugh- | 
ters, would fill a volume. 

While camped at the Calabasas, some of us 
slept in the old building, as the nights were 
rather cool. The escort remained by the bank 
of the river, which is the best place for pastur- 
age. Calabasas presents something the ap- 
pearance of a Mexican military post, which I 
believe it was in former years. 
built of stone and adobe, and are still in a good 
state of preservation, except some of the roofs 
and a portion of the tower. Major Stem had 
his head-quarters here in 1856-57. It was oc- 


cupied for nearly a year by the First Regiment | 


of Dragoons under his command. It was also 


temporarily occupied by Colonel Ewell, now of | 


the rebel service. A characteristic anecdote of 
Ewell was related to me during the evening. 
He wished to procure a supply of water from a 
spring in one of the neighboring hills, and went 
out one day with four or five of his men to sur- 
vey the ground. Having no apprehension of an 
enemy in such close proximity to his command 
he had omitted to take any arms with him, and 


his men were only provided with axes and spades. | 


About half a mile from the house they were 
suddenly surprised by a band of Apaches, who | 
commenced shooting at them with their arrews 
from every bush. The men started to run for 
the fort, so that they might obtain their arms 
and make something ofa decent fight. ‘‘ Halt!” 
shouted Ewell, in stentorian tones, while the ar- 
rows fell around him in a perfect shower. ‘ Halt, 
boys! Jet us retreat in good order!” And as the 
story goes, he formed his men in line, and de- 
liberately marched down the hill to an imaginary 
quick-step, stopping every now and then as the 
arrows pricked their skins or pierced their cloth- 


ing to deliver a broadside of imprecations at the | 
cowardly devils who had taken such a dirty ad- | 


vantage of them. It was said of old Ewell that 
he could swear the scalp off an Apache any 
time; and one can readily imagine that he did 
some tall swearing on this occasion. 

During the night we were visited by a detach- 
ment of the common enemy, evidently on a tour 
of observation. Next morning their tracks were 
visible in the road near the river, showing how 
they had come down and where they halted to 
inspect the camp, as also their return. Their 
purpose evidently was to steal our horses; but 
they must have seen the sentinels and concluded 
it would not be a safe investment of time or la- 
bor. Had the command been less vigilant we 
would doubtless have made the remainder of our 


tour on foot, as many a command has already | 


done in this country. Pleasant prospect, is it 


not? where one stands an even chance of being | 


shot with a rifle-ball or an arrow as he sleeps, 
and does not know when he wakes up but he 
may have to cross deserts and mountains on foot 
before he reaches any point inhabited by white 
people. 
men are slain every day by thousands, such in- 
cidents must appear very tame and common- 
place.. A few years ago I would have regarded | 


The houses are | 


But I suppose in these war times, when | 
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my tour through Arizona as something of 
| achievement. Now I write the details with a 
| humiliating consciousness that they are scarcely 
worthy of record, except as pictures of everyday 
life in a country but little known. 

As the main object of our journey down in 
| this direction was to ascertain the fate of our 
| American friends who had been waylaid, we 
posted up notices advising them of our move- 
ments in case they should pass along the same 
road; and determined after some consultation 
to proceed to Magdalena, Sonora,.so as to inter- 
cept them in case they had started to return by 
the way of Guyamas. A few miles beyond Cala- 
basas we encountered a party of Mexicans and 
Yaqui Indians, on their way up to the placers 
on the Colorado River, from whom we learned 
that Mr. Butterworth and his party had passed 
through Magdalena eight days before. The 
Mexicans said they met them on the road be- 
tween Magdalena and Hermosillo, and that they 
were in an ambulance with a white cover to it, 
and were traveling ‘muy racio,” with their 
| rifles in their hands. The cover to the ambu- 
lance, and some other details, showing the man- 
ner in which the Apaches had cut away the 
leather, identified our friends, and we were satis- 
fied it would be impossible for us to overtake 
| them. It was necessary, however, that we 
| should continue our journey to Magdalena in 
order to procure a fresh supply of provisions, 
|as we were nearly out, and there was but little 
prospect of procuring any thing at Santa Cruz. 

This day’s journey through the valley of 

Nogales, or the ‘‘ walnut-trees,” was one of the 
Every mile we trav- 


| 
IN 
I most pleasant of our trip. 
eled the country improved in beauty and fertil- 


ity. Grass up to our horses’ shoulders covered 
the valley, and the hills were clothed with 
luxuriant groves of oak. Much of the country 
reminded me of the coast range in California. 

We stopped a while at the boundary-line to 
examine the monument erected by Colonel 
Emory in 1855. Very little of it now remains 
save an unshapely pile of stones. Wandering 
bands of Sonoranians, in their hatred of every 
thing American, had doubtless mutilated it as an 
expression of national antipathy. These people 
say they never consented to the sale of any por- 
tion of Sonora, and still regard Arizona as 
legitimately a part of their territory. 

I could not help regretting, as I looked be- 
yond the boundary of our territorial possessions, 
that we had not secured, by purchase or negoti- 
| ation, a line sufficiently far south to afford us a 
port on the Gulf of California. Without such a 
port Arizona will always be difficult of access. 
Major Fergusson, in his report of a reconnois- 
|sance from Port Lobos to Tucson, via Caborca 

and Arivaca, demonstrates clearly the vast im 
portance of this strip of territory, not only to 
Arizona but to Mesilla and a large portion of 
| New Mexico. He shows also the urgent desire 
of the people of the South to secure it, together 
with Arizona, and the advantages it would give 
|them as a port for their Pacific commerce, in 
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the event of a permanent division of the Union. 
General Carleton, in transmitting this report to 
Washington, urges the importance of securing 
this strip of territory from Mexico before it be- 
comes a possession of France. I do not believe 
our Government, in the multiplicity of its pres- 
ent labors, is quite aware of the importance of 
the proposed purchase. It would give to Ari- 
zona and its rich mineral regions an easy and 
direct communication with the Pacific Ocean. 
It would encourage the settlement of the coun- 
try, by affording facilities for the transportation 
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| of mining and agricultural implements and sup- 
| plies of all kinds, which can now be had only at 
enormous expense. It would open a route for 
a railway to the ocean from the valley of the 
Mesilla. The country is for the most part 
nearly a level plain, and a very small expendi- 
ture of money would make one of the finest 
wagon-roads in the world from La Libertad to 
Tucson. The total distance, as measured by 
| Major Fergusson, is 211 miles. It is to be 
| hoped our Government will take this matter into 
consid >ration at as early a period as practicable. 


WRECKS. 


WALKED one day alone upon the shore, 

Watching the pale clouds in the sultry sky, 

And out at sea the ships which drifted by, 
Hearing, as in a dream, the waves’ dull roar. 


The slanting sun shone white along the sand, 
Strewn with green sea-weed and with crimson shells 
Out of the ocean’s dim, mysterious cells, 

Jeweling all the broad skirts of the land. 


The salt sea-breeze blew inland toward the west; 
The sea-gulls darted past me in their flight; 
The blue waves flashed with phosphorescent light, 
Heaving and swaying in their wild unrest. 


Landward they rolled to smite the gray old rocks, 
The bald old rocks, which stood with shoulders bare, 
All scarred and seamed, under the sun's broad glare, 
And feet immersed, waiting the wild waves’ shocks. 


Along the shore were skeletons of wrecks, 
Fair ships that once had sailed the purple seas, 
Laden with spices and with fragrant teas; 
Aad smiling passengers had paced their decks. 
Vou. XXX.—No. 175.—C 


I looked across the seething harbor bar, 
And heard in fancy women weep and wail, 
I saw sad faces that with fright were pale, 
And struggling forms which clung to mast and spar. 


“ Alas!” I thought, “poor souls, with land so near, 
After long days upon the pathless deep, 
At last beneath the ocean's waves to sleep, 
Away from home and those whom they held dear." 


I walked the city’s crowded streets once more, 

And past me rolled the tide of human-kind, 

And there I saw sad wrecks which called to mind 
My lonely wanderings by the wild sea-shore. 


How fair they seemed when sailing forth from land; 
What precious freight in golden hopes they bore ; 
What fond eyes watched them from the fading shore; 

The winds which filled their sails how soft and bland! 


But soon the storm loomed black within the sky, 
And mast and rudder, spar and shining sail 
Were torn and shattered in the furious gale; 

And thus upon Life's sea they pass us by! 
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PUBTION OF BABBAGE'S 


RECREATIONS OF 


“ (VHARLES BABBAGE, Esqa., M.A.,” as 

he calls himself, is known to scientific 
men as the author of the Calculating Machine, 
one of the most complicated and ingenious con- 
trivances of human invention for lightening the 
burdens of the memory and the intellect. He 








is better known to readers of English newspapers 
as the persistent opponent of street music, and 
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DIFFERENCE ENGINE. 


A PHILOSOPHER. 


persecutor of organ-grinders and their monkeys. 

Like some other philosophers Mr. Babbage has 
a high opinion of his own merits, and a poor 
opinion of most of his contemporary lovers of 
wisdom. Nevertheless, he is not above amusing 
the world as well as instructing it; and in a re- 
cently published volume he takes the public into 
his confidence, and tells it some pleasant stories 
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concerning the pursuits and mishaps of a phi- 
losopher in this nineteenth century. 

He begins by telling us that he has had fre- 
quent requests from printers for his life, and on 
various terms; some offering to pay him for the 
autobiographic volume, others willing to be paid 
for printing it, and yet others ready to print 
without pay to either the philosophic author and 
subject or to themselves. One ingenious pub- 
lisher made him a distinct offer to print what 
and as much as he chose for tenpence a line. 
It does not appear that his offer was accepted. 

Mr. Babbage is in doubt about his origin and 
remote ancestry. He flattered himself, indeed, 
that he was descended from Tubal-Cain, who 
was, like himself, an ingenious worker in iron ; 
but the reminder of a friend that Tubal-Cain 
also invented the organ put to naught this hy- 
pothesis—for Mr. Babbage will allow no kinship 
with the patron of the organ-grinding craft. 

He tells us that in his childhood he was noted 
for a passion to examine the inside of his toys, 
which commonly resulted in their destruction. 
Being sent to boarding-school at the age of five, 
he was troubled with doubts as to the existence 
of a devil, and, to solve these, made an attempt 
to raise the devil by the orthodox and well-known 


way of saying the Lord’s Prayer backward. He | 


previously questioned his fellow-scholars closely 


as to the different shapes in which the Prince of | 


Darkness was known to have presented himself, 
and learned that he had appeared as a rabbit, an 
owl, a black cat very frequently, a raven, and a 
man with cloven foot—the last commonly. His 
experiment, made in a garret, was unsuccess- 
ful, and therefore unsatisfactory; and still in 
doubt upon this point of faith, he determined 
to decide it by an appeal to chance. If he found 
a certain door open he would believe the Bible ; 


if not, he would disbelieve. Unfortunately Mr. | 


Babbage does not remember the result. 


Later, at another school, he had a curious | 


trial of pertinacity with Frederic Marryatt, aft- 
erward sea-captain and novelist. Young Bab- 
bage and some other boys undertook secretly to 
rise every morning at three, and silently slip to 
the school-room, there to study till half past 
five. Marryatt wanted to join this singular com- 
pany, but was denied. He placed his bed across 
the edge of the door, in order to be wakened by 
Babbage when he went out, but this was softly 
removed ; he tied twine to the door and to his 
foot, but this was cut; he fastened a chain to 
the door, but his antagonist, after a defeat for a 
single night, procured a pair of pliers and un- 
bent one of the links; then Marryatt made all 
fast with a stout chain and padlock, too strong 
for the other’s efforts and instruments, and there- 
upon Babbage ‘‘changed his base,” to use a 


term sadly familiar to us Americans ; he tied a | 


string to the chain, and when Marryatt fell 


asleep gave it a pull; up jumped the latter, but | 


found no one near the door. His opponent re- 
peated this trick several times during the night, 
and succeeded in annoying Marryatt, but not in 
getting out. At last a compromise was effect- 


ed; the future novelist became a member of the 


three o’clock club, but turned it into a frolic and 
| banished study. 

| While at Cambridge the embryo philosopher 
| undertook to write a grammar and dictionary for 
a universal language, but gave it up. In his 
studies of mathematics he found the system of 
notation of Leibnitz far better than the system 
in use at Cambridge, and held private meetings 
to encourage the substitution of d’s for dots 
The society he thus formed undertook to print 
an essay, for which Mr. Babbage cleverly pro- 
posed a title, which at the same time hit off 
some of the theological disputes then raging. 
He suggested that the essay should be called, 
‘*The Principles of pure J-ism, in opposition 
| to the Dot-age of the University.” 

Among the university clubs at that time was 
a ‘*Ghost Club,” which saw no ghosts; and an 
other called the *‘ Extractors,” which had the 
following rules: 

Ist. Every member shall communicate his 
address to the Secretary once in six months. 

2d. If this communication is delayed beyond 
twelve months, it shall be taken for granted that 
his relatives had shut him up as insane. 

3d. Every effort, legal and illegal, shall be 
made to get him out of the mad-house. Hence 
the name of the club—The Extractors. 

4th. Every candidate for admissicn as a mem- 
ber shall produce six certificates—three that he 
is sane, and three others that he is insane. 

We come now to the great work of Mr. Bab- 
bage, that has employed him for over forty years. 
and which still engages his attention—The Cal- 
culating or Difference Engine. The idea of 
contriving a machine which should perform th 
drudgery of mathematical and arithmetical cal- 
culations first occurred to him in 1812, at Cam 
bridge. In 1822 he completed his first machine 
In 1823 he began a large one for the British 
Government, a representation of the finished 
portion of which is shown on the previous page 
This prints its results, so that all errors, even 
those of the compositor or type-setter, are avoid- 
ed. 

What, then, is a Calculating or Difference: 
Machine? the reader asks. Perhaps a brief 
history of Mr. Babbage’s invention will convey 
to the general reader the clearest and most in- 
teresting notion of this wonderful conglomera- 
tion of wheels, which does the drudgery of « 
hundred first-rate mathematicians without tiring. 
and without a possibility of error. 

Mr. Babbage relates that he was one day sit- 
ting in the rooms of the Analytical Society at 
Cambridge, with his head leaned forward upon 
the table, musing; a friend who entered asked, 
‘¢ What are you dreaming about ?” to which the 
philosopher replied, ‘‘I am thinking that all 
these tables of logarithms might be calculated 
by machinery.” Now the calculating machine. 
the fruit of this thought, does—being moved by 
the turning of a crank—calculate tables of log- 
| arithms, and other tables necessary to the labors 

of all devoted to the higher branches of mathe- 
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matics. Feed it with figures, set it properly, 
and it will turn out the required results with un- 


failing accuracy and with great speed ; and not | 
only that—it prints these results on a prepared | 


surface, from which stereotype casts can be and 
are taken for the use of the printer. 
does more even than this; for it actually per- 


forms the wonderful feat of correcting any error | 
of the attendants whose duty it is to feed this | 
intelligent creature with the crude figures which | 
If he inserts the wrong num- | 


it is to work up. 
bers it rejects them, for it will not calculate an 
impossible or absurd problem. 

Mr. Babbage tells us that he did not think it 
useful to construct a machine which should ex- 
ecute only the mere isolated operations of arith- 
metic. Such a machine would be too limited in 
its powers. But ‘‘the method of differences 
supplied a general principle by which all tables 


might be computed, through limited intervals, | 
and this method re- 


by one uniform process ;” 
quired the use of mechanism for addition only. 


The *‘ method of differences” may be briefly ex- | 


plained to consist in forming tables of results, 
by means of successive additions of the constant 
term of difference. Thus, suppose it were re- 
quired to be known what is the value of any 
number of pounds of meat, from 1 to 100, at 
five cents per pound; the shortest way for a 


school-boy would be to multiply the pounds by | 


five, and set down the result. But the mathe- 


matician tells him that by this process, which | 


secures each time an independent result, there 
is no possibility of checking error in the com- 
pleted table except by revising separately each 
of its hundred parts; whereas, if the table had 
been formed by successive additions of five, the 


constant difference, an examination of the last 


term would have at once proved the correctness 
of the whole table. ‘But that is so slow!” 
Therefore, said Mr. Babbage, let us perform 
these additions by machinery. 

Now, to take a more intricate example, let 
any boy who reads this lay down five marbles 
separately in a row. Then Iet him place two 
marbles under each one but the first; and next 


three more under each group, beginning with | 
the third; and again four more under each, be- 


ginning with the fourth; and so on, commenc- 
ing always one group later, and adding one 
marble more each time. 
an arrangement as this: 


e® 8 € 
ay L Xe) 
e089 
20006 


Now he could with a little trouble count the 
marbles in each group; but suppose he should 


desire to know how many marbles would be con- | 
tained, not in the seventh of such an ascending | 


series, which he has, but in the thirtieth, say, 
how is he to discover this? If he will analyze 
his groups he will see thi they are composed by 
additions made after a certain steady and regu- 
lar scale. Thus his table will stand: 
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He would have such | 


| Table Ist Difference 2d Difference 
Number of the Number of Marbles Difference between 
Group. in each Group. the number of 
Marbles in each 
Group and that 
in the next 


But it | 


10 
15 
21 
28 
Now this table can be calculated, like that con- 
| cerning butcher’s meat, in two ways—by mere 
addition, or by a method deducible from the ele- 
ments shown in the table, by which each result 
would be obtained independently. Thus, if you 
desire the number of marbles or units in the 
fifth group, 
Take the number of the group 
Stet 3 BO ia iiss Lene weuses 6 


BEY GO oes ich so cakcescocccenens 30 
Divide by 2...... 5 
and you have the number of marbles in the fifth 
group. 

If, now, the boy asks, ‘‘ What is the use of 
such tables ?” Mr. Babbage replies that they are 
| of great use—the very Table about which we 
have been reasoning possesses a special name—it 
is called a Table of Triangular Numbers. Al- 
most every general collection of Tables hitherto 
published contains portions of it of more or less 
extent. Above a century ago a volume in small 
quarto, containing the first 20,000 triangular 

numbers, was published at the Hague by E. Dx 
| Joncourt, A.M., and Professor of Philosophy. 
I can not resist quoting the author’s enthusias- 
tic expression of the happiness he enjoyed in 
composing his celebrated work : 

‘*The Trigonals here to be found, and no- 
| 
| 
| 


where else, are exactly elaborate. Let the can- 
did reader make the best of these numbers, and 
| feel (if possible) in perusing my work the pleas- 
ure I had in composing it. That sweet joy may 
j}arise from such contemplations can not be de- 
|nied. Numbers and lines have many charms 
unseen by vulgar eyes, and only discovered to 
the unwearied and respectful sons of Art. In 
features the serpentine line (who starts not at 
the name) produces beauty and love; and in 
numbers high powers and humble roots give soft 
delight. Lo! the raptured arithmetician! Easily 
satisfied, he asks no Brussels lace, nor a coach and 
six. To calculate contents his liveliest desires, 
and obedient numbers are within his reach.” 

It may now be stated that mathematicians 
| have discovered that all the tables most import- 
;ant for practical purposes, such as those relat- 
ing to Astronomy and Navigation, can, although 
they may not possess any constant differences, 
still be caleulated in detached portions by that 
method. Hence the importance of having ma- 
chinery to calculate by differences, which, if well 
| made, can not err; and which, if carelessly set, 
| presents in the last term it calculates the power 

of verification of every antecedent term. 








We find, then, in the first place, that the cal- 
culating machine or Difference Engine of Mr. 
Babbage performs its useful labor so far by the 
process of addition. Now he remarks that if it 
requires a certain number of seconds for a man 
to add numbers, as 

4+5—9, 

of course it would take him five times as long 
to calculate a sum having five places of figures, 
as 

45321 

32456 

T7777 
But by properly-arranged machinery these five 
separate processes could be carried on simulta- 
neously; and it would make no difference in 
the time required if there were a dozen places 
instead of five. So much is gained, then, in 
point of speed. 

But suppose there is ‘‘one to carry?” Sup- 
pose you wanted to add 

987+789. 
How are you going to teach the machine to re- 
member? And not only to remember what and 
where to ‘‘carry,”’ but to make it perform this 
office. Mr. Babbage says: 

‘*The mechanical means I employed to make 
these carriages bear some slight analogy to the 
operation of the faculty of memory. A toothed 
wheel had the ten digits marked upon its edge; 
between the nine and the zero a projecting tooth 
was placed. Whenever any wheel, in receiving 
addition, passed from nine to zero, the project- 
ing tooth pushed over a certain lever. Thus, as 
soon as the nine seconds of time required for 
addition were ended, every carriage which had 
become due was indicated by the altered position 
of its lever. An arm now went round, which 
was so contrived that the act of replacing that 
lever caused the carriage which its position indi- 
cated to be made to the next figure above. But 
this figure might be a nine, in which case, in 
passing to zero, it would put over its lever, and 
soon. By placing the arms spirally round an 
axis these successive carriages were accom- 
plished. 

** Multitudes of contrivances were designed, 
and almost endless drawings made, for the pur- 
pose of economizing the time and simplifying the 
mechanism of carriage. In that portion of the 
Difference Engine in the Exhibition of 1862 the 
time of carriage has been reduced to about one- 
fourth part of what was at first required. 

** At last having exhausted, during years of 
labor, the principle of successive carriages, it 
occurred to me that it might be possible to teach 
mechanism to accomplish another mental pro- 
cess, namely—to foresee. This idea occurred 
to me in October, 1834. It cost me much 
thought, but the principle was arrived at in a 
short time. As soon as that was attained, the 
next step was to teach the mechanism which 
could foresee to act upon that foresight. This 
was not so difficult: certain mechanical means 
were soon devised which, although very far from 
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simple, were yet sufficient to demonstrate the 
possibility of constructing such machinery. The 
process of simplifying this form of carriage oc- 
cupied me, at intervals, during a long series of 
years.” 

If now the reader will turn to the engraving 
of Mr. Babbage’s machine he will notice three 
columns, each containing six wheels, each whee! 
having upon its face the ten digits. The lower 
wheel represents units, the next tens, and so on, 
the last of course standing in each column for 
tens of thousands. On the right hand column 
the table to be calculated by the machine is ex- 
pressed. It will of course receive or express 
any number up to 99999. The second column 
is the first difference column, a title which will 
be comprehended by reference to the marble 
problem. The third column is the second dif- 
ference column; by these two are expressed and 
calculated the differences. 

Now, Mr. Babbage tells us: 

‘*The mechanism is so contrived that what- 
ever may be the numbers placed respectively on 
the figure-wheels of each of the three columns, 
the following succession of operations will tak« 
place as long as the handle is moved : 

** 1st. Whatever number is found upon the 
column of first differences will be added to the 
number found upon the table column. 

‘*2d. The same first difference remaining upor 
its own column, the number found upon the col- 
umn of second differences will be added to that 
first difference. 

‘Tt appears, therefore, that with this smal] 
portion of the engine any table may be com- 
puted by the method of differences, provided 
neither the table itself, nor its first and second 
differences, exceed five places of figures. 

‘*Tf the whole engine had been completed it 
would have had six orders of differences, each 
of twenty places of figures, while the three first 
columns would each have had half a dozen ad- 
ditional figures.” 

Our philosopher adds: ‘‘ On two occasions I 
have been asked, ‘ Pray, Mr. Babbage, if you put 
into the machine wrong figures, will the right 
answers come out?’ Iam not able rightly to 
apprehend the kind of confusion of ideas that 
could provoke such a question. I did, however, 
explain the following property, which might in 
some measure approach toward an answer to it. 
It is possible to construct the Analytical Engine 
in such a manner that after the question is once 
communicated to the engine it may be stopped 
at any turn of the handle, and set on again as 
often as may be desired. At each stoppage ev- 
ery figure-wheel throughout the engine which 
is capable of being moved without breaking may 
be moved on to any other digit. Yet after each 
of these apparent falsifications the engine will 
be found to make the next calculation with per- 
fect truth. The explanation is very simple, and 
the property itself useless.” 

Mr. Babbage is now engaged upon the con- 
struction of an ‘‘ Analytical Engine’—a larger 
calculating machine, of the most various and 
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general powers. For this he has so perfected | 
the system of carrying tens in addition that he 
has reduced the actual time required tor the ad- 
dition of two numbers of any number of digits 
to nine units of time for the addition and one 
for the carriage. By its help the following as- 
tounding results are attained in the simpler op- 
erations of arithmetic : 

Sixty additions or subtractions may be complet- 
ed and printed in one minute. 

One multiplication of two numbers, each of fif- 
ty figures, in one minute. 

One division of a number having one hundred 
places of figures by another of fifty in one 
minute. 

We have already mentioned that the machine 
calls for a table of numbers when it needs it in 
the process of a calculation, and refuses to accept 
the wrong table at the hands of the attendant. 
There is here an apparent choice of means, a | 
power to distinguish between right and wrong 
which seems almost human. But not quite, as 
the following curious incident will demonstrate. 
Mr. Babbage amused himself by examining into 
the plan upon which an automaton might be | 
constructed to play a game of skill, such as 
chess. He satisfied himself that any such game 
might be played by an automaton. Having got 
so far, he thought of constructing an automaton 
who should play at the boys’ and girls’ game 
of tit-tat-to. He found it easy to calculate all 
the possible combinations of this simple game ; 
and he sketched the means by which his ma- 
chine-man should be properly guided. He readi- 
ly provided beforehand by calculation for every 
possible move, because each followed neces- 
sarily another —except in the case where, of 
two possible moves, neither was actually pref- 
erable, but each was equally inducive to winning 
the game. ‘‘In this’ case no reason existed 
within the machine to direct its choice,” and 
unless some provision were made the machine 
would attempt to make two contradictory mo- 
tions! 

In connection with the Calculating Machine, 
Mr. Babbage has an interesting reminiscence of 
the Duke of Wellington: “One morning the 
Duke called in Dorset Street with the late 
Countess of Wilton, to whom he wished me to | 
show the Difference Engine. Its home was at 
that period in my drawing-room. We sat round 
it while I explained its mode of action and made 
it calculate some small table of numbers. When | 
[ had concluded my explanation, Lady Wilton, 
addressing me, said, ‘Now, Mr. Babbage, can 
you tell me what was your greatest difficulty in 
contriving this machine?’ I had never previous- 
ly asked myself that question; but I knew the 
nature of it well. It arose not from the diffi- 
culty of contriving mechanism to execute each 
individual movement, for I had contrived very 
many different modes of executing each; but it 
really arose from the almost innumerable combi- 
nations among all these contrivances—a number | 
so vast that no human mind could examine them | 
all. It instantly occurred to me that a similar | 








difficulty must present itself to a general com- 
manding a vast army when about to engage in a 
conflict with another army of equal or of greater 
amount. I therefore thought it must have been 
felt by the Duke of Wellington, and I determ- 
ined to make a kind of psychological experiment 
upon him. Carefully abstaining from any mil- 


| itary term, I commenced my explanation to Lady 


Wilton. I soon perceived by his countenance 
that the Duke was already in imagination again 
in Spain. I then went on boldly with the ex- 


| planation of my own mechanical difficulty ; and 


when I had concluded the Duke turned to Lady 
Wilton and said, ‘I know that difficulty well.’” 

At a dinner party the characters of the French 
marshals became the subject of conversation. 
The Duke, being appealed to, pointed out freely 
their various qualities, and assigned to each his 
peculiar excellence. One question, the most 
highly interesting of all, naturally presented it- 
self. One of the party, addressing the Duke, 
said: ‘* Well, Sir, how was it that, with such 
various great qualities, you whipped them all, 
one after another ?” 

The Duke was evidentiy taken by surprise. 
He paused for a moment or two, and then said: 
‘** Well, I don’t know exactly how it was; but I 
think that if any unexpected circumstance oc- 
curred in the midst of a battle, which deranged 
its whole plan, I could perhaps organize another 
plan more quickly than most of them.” 

The poet Rogers was another friend of our 
philosopher. Once, at a large dinner party, Mr. 
Rogers was speaking of an inconvenience arising 
from the custom, then commencing, of having 
windows formed of one large sheet of plate-glass. 
He said that a short time ago he sat at dinner 
with his back to one of these single panes of 
plate-glass: it appeared to him that the window 
was wide open, and such was the force of imag- 
ination that he actually caught cold! Mr. Bab- 
bage neatly capped this story by an experience 
of hisown. Being in the country, and without 
a night-cap, he feared to catch cold, and it oc- 
curred to him to tie a string over his head under 
his chin. This device satisfied his imagination 


| or habit, and he slept as comfortably as though 


his head had been enveloped in the customary 
night-cap. 

He knew, also, Vidocq, the celebrated French 
thief-taker, who, it seems, had a remarkable 
power of altering his height, which must have 
been the envy of many of his victims. He could 
make himself, by some curious contortion of his 
body, appear to be about an inch and a half 
shorter than he really was. He found this fae- 
ulty very useful as a disguise. Mr. Babbag: 
records that Vidocq was not at all an adept in 
picking locks. 

The recreations of a philosopher naturally 
partake of his general cast of mind. Thus we 
are not surprised to read that Mr. Babbage 
nearly drowned himself in trying a contrivance 
of his owm for walking on the water; that he 
suffered himself to be baked in an oven; that 
he is an adept in picking locks; and that he 











delights in the abstruse art of deciphering, which 
is practiced occasionally in these days by the 
staff officers of some of our generals when an 
enemy's dispatch in cipher falls into their hands. 
While on this last subject he mentions an amuse- 
ment called squaring words, which we recom- 
mend as a pretty winter-evening game for the 
parlor or the country fireside. It is thus prac- 
ticed: Let the given word to be squared be 


Dean. It is to be written horizontally and also 
vertically, thus: 

Dean. 

e 

a 

nD 


And it is required to fill up the blanks with such 
letters that each vertical column shall be the 
same as its corresponding horizontal column, 
thus : 

Dean 

easc 
k s 


nest 


as 


Nor are we surprised that when this philoso- 
pher has a nuisance to contend with he makes a 
systematic statement of his annoyance. It is 
well known that Mr. Babbage has been for some 
years waging war with the itinerant street mu- 
sicians who abound in London. He gives the 
following curious list of what he ealls the “ in- 
struments of torture permitted by the Govern- 
ment to be in daily and nightly use in the streets 
of London :” Organs, brass bands, fiddles, harps, 
harpsichords, hurdy-gurdies, flageolets, drums, 
bagpipes, accordions, half-penny whistles, tom- 
toms, trumpets, and the human voice in various 


forms. The performers he classifies too: 


Musicians, Instruments. 
Baas o's 0k sce cess cbcine Organs. 
OETA 5c cossveccces .. Brass bands. 
Natives of India.... ......Tom-toms. 
eh ear . Brass bands, fiddles, etc. 


The lowest class of clubs - .- Bands with double drum. 
He asserts that during the last twelve years one- 
fourth of his working power has been destroyed 
by these street nuisances. This is our philoso- 
pher’s pet grievance. 


DEAR MOTHER. 


LOCKED my hand in hers, and said, 
‘*Let me go with her through this dark ; 

For all the good and ill of life 

Has touched us with the self-same mark. 
Some bitter pains I comprehend, 

But not the absence of her love, 
Whose deep, unfailing tenderness 

Would any lighter friend reprove.” 


I cailed her—but the mother-look 
Was blotted out in Death's eclipse ; 
And, vaguely desolate, I shrank 


Before those altering eyes and lips. 
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O God! since ever I could speak 
My voice had fallen on faithful ears ; 
"Twas “ Mother!” in my triumph hou, 


And ‘‘ Mother!” in my time of tears. 


I saw her going from my grasp 

‘ Beyond the boundaries of Time— 

Beyond the life her soul had made 
Through love and suffering sublime 

I could not shield, nor share, nor save ; 
She drifted deathward all alone; 

Her heart insensate to my pain, 


Her ear unheeding of my moan, 


Yet mother-love, rare mother-love, 
Responsive in the throes of death 
The soul triumphant over clay, 
Was victor of her latest breath 
Sudden into her darkened eyes 
Flashed Love and Memory at the last; 
And then the spirit’s radiance set, 


And the dear face was overcast. 


Only the shell which held the seed ; 
Only the casket of the gem; 

But all the bitterness for us, 
And all the victory for them! 

For us, the deep, slow-closing wound ; 
For us, the haunting pain of years ; 

The dull, 


Alternate with our passionate tears. 


vague, aching sense of loss 


Not yet the creed of Faith can fill 
This bitter want, these empty arms 

It will not soothe me now to know 
That she is locked from life’s alarms; 

For when I see this pale, strange face, 
So like, yet so unlike her own, 

I only feel that she is gone, 


And I must learn to live alone. 


I know this is not mother now; 

And yet I cling about this clay, 
And watch to see that look break out 
Which met me but the other day. 
So calm! 


Still lingers. 


A furrow on the brow 
"Twas the work of years; 
A mother’s tears—a mother’s pangs— 


Mute token of a mother’s cares! 


Somewhere, I know, she waits for me, 
In some bright nook of ageless lands ; 
But oh! I miss the fleshly proofs 
Which craving human love demands. 
To see her dresses laid aside, 
To take the books she used to read, 
And find the flowers she placed within— 
O mother! this is pain indeed. 
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THE PIGOT MURDER. 


HAD been eight years on the special detect- 

ive force in Philadelphia when that trouble 
about Joe Myers turned up. Joe was an old 
chum of mine:: the only red-headed fellow I 
ever did trust, by-the-way, but it was a matter 
of propinquity ; my father’s tavern and old Pete 
Myers’s shop were close beside each other, on the 
L- turnpike; Joe and I were in the same 
classes in the district school; and after that, 
worked together on Squire Hall’s farm, year in 
and year out, until I got that chance of an open- 
ing up in town. The fact is, whatever success 
I met with there is due to a succession of lucky 
chances—hits, as I may say, at discoveries in my 
line of business, rather than to any astuteness of 
mine. That troubled me but little; it was 
enough that I did succeed; at the end of the 
eight years had a snug marble-slabbed brick 
house out on Green Hill, which my wife had as 
prettily fitted up as any of the old blooded nobs 
in town. She had a fanciful way of hanging 
plant-baskets about, and matching colors in car- 
pets and the other trumpery, that set off a room 
somehow; she got up prime little game suppers 
for our friends, in winter, too; we had the boys 
at good schools; and, altogether, bid fair to set- 
tle down early into a comfortable, easy middle 
age. Next to Pike (the chief) I had the best 
salary on the staff; and no man on the force 
was so often called on for fancy jobs ; and they 
always pay well. 

Things move slower in the country, you know. 
Joe, in the mean time, had only come to be a 
sort of steward for Hall—an agent for selling 
his trecs; for the Squire had gone into the 
nursery business within the last three years. 

I think he and Joe were both bitten by the 
morus multicaulis mania, too, which raged about 
that time, and tried it in partnership. I know 
Hall had silk-worm galleries put up back of his 
forcing-houses. 

Whenever Joe came up on business, and I 
saw his name among the arrivals, I'd go up to 
the hotel and have him down for an hour’s talk. 
He seemed a dull, plodding fellow enough, with 
the vague, uncertain lout and shamble of the 
country clinging to his habit of thought as to his 
clothes ; but doggedly in earnest in his work, or 
in his few likings and dislikings. He was a 
prime favorite with my wife, I remember. One 
night he happened up when her cousins from 
Boston were dining with us; and I confess I 
was conscious of his baggy clothes, and freckled 
face, and horse-laugh, and irritated by them; 
but I don’t believe Jane once thought of them. 
She never weighs outward appearance enough, 
Ithink. It was on that night he told me about 
Susy Birt, I recollect. After the others were 
gone he and I sat over the dining-room fire sip- 
ping a glass of egg-nog, when I said : 

‘“* Myers, it’s time you were taking a wife, 
and getting a snug little home of your own. 
There’s a place in your head as bare as my 
palm: it will be too late to think of soon if you 
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|don’t look sharp. Years tell on the women, 
Joe, at your age and mine.” 

Joe had emptied his glass and set it down, 
and now sat staring in the fire, chafing his red 
whiskers. 

** I know it’s late. It is six years now since 

we've been promised. It was not our fault.” 

**Eh? Who did you say, Joe?” 

“T didn’t say. But it’s Susy Birt.” 

**Oho! I know her,” I added, more gravely. 
‘She is a true woman. I am glad to hear of 
it, Myers. Very glad.” 

Joe nodded once or twice in his earnest fash- 
ion. 

** Yes; that’s what she is—genuine stuff. If 
we had had our hands free we could have mar- 
ried five years ago. But I have been staving 
off that mortgage on the farm that father left, 
you know; it’s all there is for Bill and me. 
And Susan’s father and mother go with her 
when she marries. That’s providing for three, 
you see. We counted it up many a time, but 
could make nothing of it; so she has gone on 
teaching at Pilkstown, and I have dogged on 
with Hall. He's close, the Squire is, Caldwell : 
I ought to have got on faster than I have,” 
pulling his beard, thoughtfully. ‘Sharp and 
close.” 

‘* How about the mortgage, Myers ?” 

‘It is aman named Pigot holds it, down in 
Waynesboro’. He threatens to foreclose this 
fall. But I have great hopes of doing a good 
stroke in wool this season. I’ve a venture ot 
my own in that: if I do, I'll pay Pigot off, and 
bring matters to a focus with Susy. I'll risk 
our starting with the old folks. This is a mis- 
erable way of dragging along,” getting up and 
stretching himself — ‘living alone, Caldwell. 
And the girl is getting thin and wearing out. 
It’s hard we can’t live while we do live—as other 
people.” 

Seeing how much he felt I turned the subject 
for him. But I took more interest in Joe after 
that night, and Jane and I used to look every 
week to see how wool was quoted. But wool 
went down at an unprecedented rate, and Myers 
came no more up to town that season. 

‘¢*T suppose his man Pigot will foreclose the 
mortgage,” I said. 

** Poor Susy!” said my wife, with a sigh. 

It is incredible the compassion that little wo- 
man has for all of he: sex who can not marry. 
I rather like it in her, though it does make her 
a bit of a match-maker. 

It was two months before we heard any thing 
of Myers; then intelligence came startling 
enough. One day I met Boyd Stroud (a hatter 
down in L——) on Chestnut Street, and asked 
him up for dinner. 

“Any thing new down in the old place, Mr. 
Stroud ?” I asked as the soup went off. 

‘* News enough, I should say!” with the pride 
all country people have in their own gossip, when 
a chance morsel turns up. ‘Is it possible you 
haven’t heard about Pigot? And you in that 


” 


line of business too! 
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‘*Pigot?” I glanced at Jane. ‘There’s a 
Pigot in Waynesboro’; you don’t mean him ?” 

‘‘That’s the man. But he was up in L—— 
half his time.” 

“© Well?” 

‘* Well, he was murdered up in our place. 
It was a foul deed, Sir—a bloody deed,” grow- 
ing hot. ‘*I am surprised you have not heard 

of it. Why, the papers are filled with it.” 

‘Tt is a bad business, no doubt. But your 
fish is growing cold, Mr. Stroud. This Pigot, 
my dear,” to Jane, ‘‘is the man who held My- 
crs’s mortgage.” 

** Yes, I remember.” 

**The mortgage, hey ?” said Stroud, sharply. 
** You knew about that? It’s the worst feature 
against Myers in the case.” 

I dropped my fork. 

** What do you mean ? 
do with the case ?” 

‘Oh, nothing,” coolly, pleased at having 
touched me at last. ‘Only he’s charged with 
the murder, and it is pretty certain he did it.” 

I knew how to control my face, so only said, 
“Tut! tut!” and went on with my dinner be- 
fore asking any questions; but Jane flamed out, 
and said she was as likely herself to commit a 
murder as Mr. Myers, and after a moment or 
two grew very pale, and asked to be excused 
from the table. 

I picked the story out of Stroud by piecemeal. 
Myers, as I said, was a sort of agent for Squire 
Hall, and for several years had boarded with 
him and his wife. There was no other man in 
the house at the present time; nor, indeed, any 
women but an old deaf cook, the other servants 
having left after harvest. Pigot, it seems, had 
come up to L on his way to Philadelphia, 
and stopped at Squire Hall’s. The one tavern 
in the town was only a wagon-stand, and the 
gentlemen of the place were in the habit of ask- 
ing their friends home even more than is usual 
in country villages. Pigot had been in the 
house for a day or two. He and Myers did not 
meet on the friendliest footing the whole town 
knew, as part of Pigot’s errand in town was to 
foreclose the mortgage on Joe’s farm and put it 
under the hammer. 

‘** Pigot was hard on him, there’s no disputing 
that,” Stroud said. ‘‘Ifit had not been for the 
fall in wool Joe could have paid him last month. 
As it was, Hall would likely have come to the 
rescue in January, when his payments came in 
—so we all thought, at least.” 

‘*T thought Hall was a close man to deal 
with ?” 

‘* Well, yes. 
harness together a long time. 
have seen him through come New-Year’s.’ 

Hall, however, had not offered to see him 
through now. ‘The mortgage was to be closed 
on a Monday. On Saturday night hard words 
passed between the two men at the supper-table, 
Joe swearing that he knew a way to hold to his 
own. The next morning Pigot did not appear 
as usual. No one entered his room until the 


What has Myers to 





Still, him and Joe’s pulled in 
It’s likely he'd 
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bells were ringing for church; then a boy who 
did odd chores about the kitchen and outhouses 
was sent in, and found him dead in his bed, his 
face, chest, and arms already discolored. 

** An effect only to be produced,” said Stroud, 
evidently quoting the country paper, ‘‘ by the in- 
fusion of the most virulent poison into the blood 
In fact, a vial of the blood,” laying down his 
fork, ‘‘and his stomach were sent here to a 
chemist for examination.” 

‘* Then they arrested Myers ?” 

‘* Of course.” 

‘*The blockheads! Asif his murder of Pigot 
would have any effect on the mortgage busi- 
ness !” 


Stroud looked rather damped. ‘‘ There are 


| other circumstances that tell against him,” he 


said. 

But although I bluffed it off with Boyd Stroud, 
I was secretly disquieted. Joe was not the man 
to reason, proor con. He was a pig-headed fool 
when his prejudices were concerned; the very 
temperament on which revenge would have a 
maddening impulse. 

In the two months that elapsed before the 
trial (for it was brought before the next court) 
I studied the minutiw of the case with a more 
rigid scrutiny than I had often bestowed on my 
own heaviest strokes of business; but I had a 
strange feeling that made it impossible for me 
to talk of it, even to Jane. Nor did she speak 
of it to me. When the L—— County Times 
was brought in we passed the yellow sleazy 
sheet from one to the other without a word. 
Two weeks before the trial, however, one even- 
ing, she laid it down, and sat resting her elbows 
on the table, and her head in her hands. 

‘*You are very busy just now, Philip?” at 
last. 

‘*Yes. I’m on the track at last of that Slea- 
man lay. It is just three years since I under- 
took that job.” 

(I’ve heard men in my line warn each other 
never to trust a petticoat; but I will say that 
Jane’s clear head and ready wit have stood me 
in good place many’s the time in my tightest 
puzzles. So I keep her posted generally.) 

‘* You will not be able to leave town, then, 
this month ?” 

(Bless your soul! I knew what that little wo- 
man was up to from her first word.) 

*“Yes; Iam going out of town next week.” 

*“*To L——?” quickly. 

“Yes, Jane. I'll see what I can do.” 

**God bless you, Philip!” her blue eyes fill- 
ing, and her pink cheek flushed. ‘‘ Don’t sern- 
ple to sacrifice any money to go. I feel sure it 
will all be right if you are there. You don’t 
know how I have prayed for that poor Myers; 
such a simple-hearted, dogged soul as he is. 
And there’s nobody there with a grain of wit to 
help him through: I see that,” tapping the pa- 
per with her finger impatiently. It did not 
make our evening less warm and cozy that Jane 
overrated her great lumbering husband so much, 





as you may suppose. 
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Well, I went down to L 
day: a half-day’s journey by railway, the rest 
by the old coaching—tiresome enough. Istopped 
a bit out of town at the Weirich Inn; for, al- 
though I had not visited my old home for near- 
ly a dozen years, and, except by Stroud, Myers 


the next Mon- j 


himself, and one or two others, stood no chance | 


of recognition, I thought it best to keep quiet. 
It would do Joe no good with the thick-headed 
jury that he had a town “special” on his side. 
“Set a thief to catch a thief” is a motto with 
the country people. 

The town of L- is one of those dead-alive 
villages in the low, rolling Pennsylvanian hills 
which wakens up on Sundays long enough for 
its inhabitants to pace slowly to Seceder church, 
and listen to sermons three hours long. It has 
its wooden market-place, to which a dozen wag- 
ons repair leisurely twice a week from the neigh- 
boring farms; a squat brick tavern with a pump 
and trough before the door, where the coach 
stops once a day; the court-house on the edge 


of the town, shut up except for two weeks in the | 


year, its pavement overgrown with grass and 
star-wort; no other central objects of interest, 
unless, indeed, you count Jim Allen’s smithy 
and young Bob Fawcett’s smart drug-shop down 
at the corner. You may guess, therefore, the 
buzz and hurry of the town as the time drew 
near for the county court, when the dusty house 
would be open and a trial for murder going on in 
it—a case, too, belonging entirely to themselves. 
They were a good, amiable herd of people down 
in L ; but they did gloat over that murder, 
both men andwomen. It was market-day when 
[arrived—a cool October day. I put on a farm- 
er’s coat and felt-hat, and walked from the Wei- 
rich house into town. How the smell of the 
hemlock woods and stubble brought back the 
old turnip-digging days to me, when Myers and 
I worked in Hall’s truck-patch! I meant to 
call on Hall as I went in, but seeing some car- 
riages in the lane as I passed put it off until 
iny return, and made straight for Garfield’s of- 
fice. Garfield was prosecuting attorney: I had 
met him once or twice in the city, and found 
him to be a sharp, wide-awake fellow, with suf- 
ficient good-feeling at bottom to keep him hon- 
est. He was conducting the matter against My- 
ers alone, and I knew could give me clearer in- 
sight into it than Joe’s own counsel, a muddy- 
headed old chap, who belonged to L—— since 
he was born. I think his name was Woodsel. 
Garfield was a New Yorker. 

He had a dingy little office, up two pair of 
stairs, hung round with maps, and full of to- 
bacco-smoke, for he had a pipe in his mouth and 
was smoking while he worked out a problem in 
chess. That’s the way these fellows in country 
towns idle out their lives, and live meanwhile 
on the fat of the land. 

** What the deuce! Caldwell!” he said, eying 
me from head to foot. ‘I took you for Sander- 
son off the Ridge Farm. Sit down, sit down! 
What have you been about in the last year? 
Ferreting ovt state secrets, eh ?” 
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a private stroke of business.” 

a minute. ‘I see,” gravely, 
‘*you’ve come down to look after Myers. 7 
heard you were old chums. Well, I’m glad of 
it; but it’s of little use, Caldwell, I’m afraid.” 

‘Ts it so squally for Joe, then ?” 

**Yes.” He went on to outline the evidence 
as it stood then. Purely circumstantial, but 
just such as would tell on a jury like the one 
that would be apt to try Myers. After the men 
parted at supper (Joe sullen and cursing under 


**No, this is 
He stopped 


| his breath), Pigot had gone straight to his room 


to write letters, and had not left it that night 
Myers sat moodily by the dining-room stove, his 
face buried in his hands, and on Bob Fawcett’s 
coming in to chat an hour with the Squire, got 
up and went out without speaking; did not re- 
turn until after ten that night, when Fawcett 
and Hall heard him go up to his own room, and 
laughed to themselves at Joe’s ill-temper. Mrs. 
Hall and the cook had seen him meanwhile walk- 
ing up and down the path to the stables. 

‘* Now nobody in L—— could comprehend a 
man’s working off excited feeling by pacing about 
in the dark and cold,” said Garfield. ‘* Only a 
murder could warrant such conduct to them. 
Fawcett left the house at half past ten. Hall 
reports that all was quiet in Pigot’s and Myers’s 
rooms when he went to bed, and farther evi- 
dence there is none, except that of Dr. Hopper. 
who passed the house about one o'clock on his 
way to visit a patient. He says there was a 
bright light in two of the upper windows, caused 
apparently by some one carrying a candle fron 
place to place. The windows are those of Pigot’s 
room.” 

‘The chemist who analyzed the blood—?” 

** Alleges the presence of poison, but curious- 
ly enough can not define its nature. How ma- 
lignant it was we can judge by the effects.” 

‘* But there was no wound, Mr. Garfield ?” 

‘¢ Yes, there was,”’ drawing his chair closer. 
‘* Now to my mind that’s the oddest part of 
the affair. The discoloration of the head and 
neck all appeared to proceed, radiate, I might 
say, from two minute punctures in the throat 


just below the ear, not larger than if made by a 


needle. The poison used must, therefore, have 
been of the subtlest nature.” 

‘* Now, Garfield,” I exclaimed, “I leave it to 
your common sense to say if Joe Myers was apt to 
have any knowledge of such Borgia-like treach- 
ery? Bah! I always take a man’s ground- 
work of character into account. Myers would 
have given the fellow a wallop with the axe or 
kitchen shovel, perhaps, but as for puncturing 
with needles— I’m glad I know this. It sat- 
isfies me. Let who will have done the deed 
Myers is clear.” 

‘‘Well, well!” Garfield tapped thoughtful, 
on the table with his pencil, and said nothing. 
But I saw that he agreed with me. ‘‘ Myers’s 
conduct after the arrest was against him,” he 
added, after a pause. ‘‘He was dogged and 
sullen. Just what you would have expected, 
eh? Perhaps, perhaps! But if Joe is cleared 
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it will be by no plotting of his. He is running 
his mastiff-neck straight into the halter.” 

‘* He has no friends to plot for him ?” 

Garfield looked at me sharply. ‘‘He has 
one. You know, I perceive? She’s a good 
girl, that daughter of Birt’s. It takes a thing 
like this to bring a woman out.” 

*¢ Clear-headed, eh ?” 

‘* Caldwell, I wish you'd call on her,” he said, 
earnestly ‘‘If there’s any link dropped, or 
hint to be given, she is the one to help yon. 
She has been with me once or twice to talk the 
matter over. Go this morning. It’s a thing 
of life and death to her, and so far she has been 
fighting alone.” 

‘*Where is Hall? Has he made no exertion 
in the matter ?” 

“Well, yes. But you see Hall is a slow- 
brained fellow, not used to look out sharply for 
any thing but his own interest. Susan’s quick. 
All that Hall can urge is the point that Myers 
had no object to serve in the murder, as it would 
not actually alter his own position, and that 
Pigot had no money with him if he had wished 
to rob. Now nobody would suspect Joe of any 
motive but revenge.” 


I was silent. An odd idea struck me. No| 


money with him? 


‘* Pigot had brothers in Waynesboro’? One | 


is a wool-dealer, I believe—” 
‘‘ And the other is suspected of carrying on 


an underhand lottery on a tolerably extensive | 


scale.” 

‘*Humph, yes! Well, I think I will take 
your advice and call on the girl.” 

Before I called, however, I stopped in the 
book-store and scribbled a letter to John Pigot, 


girl, almost as much in earnest as she, and 
thoroughly en rapport with her. We were alone 
in the little ** keeping-room :” and even to me 
there was something oddly strange in the con- 
trast of the quiet of the hazy noon without, the 
garden blooms of purple and crimson hollyhocks 
and dahlias, the sleepy hum of the bees in the 


| sun, and within the pale, intent face of this wo- 


man, and the smothered feeling in her soul of 
which it but feebly hinted. Her little school 
had vacation now: ‘‘it happened well, for | 
could not have thought of any thing else, and— 
this,” she said, her hands clasped on the tabk 


| before her, working together as if she were in a 


spasm. Otherwise she was perfectly still. She 
did not seem to doubt me from the first. ‘I 
know you will do what you can. But I have 
thought and thought, and nothing comes of it 
And it matters to me,” her voice growing low. 
‘* He is all have.” When I spoke cheerfully— 
‘** You don’t know the people here,” she said, in 
the same low, hopeless tone. ‘‘ They are hound- 
ing him on to his death, because they always 
join in the same outery. They don’t know 
enough of life to judge fairly.” But she was 
not bitter even then. ‘They all like Joe; 
they don’t mean to be unjust. But it is a new 
thing—a murder; so they talk and argue day 
by day to keep up the excitement. They don’t 
see the harm it does,” with a sudden motion of 
the hand to her forehead, checked before made 
I saw how thick and swollen the veins in her 
neck and head were. ‘A case of brain-fever 
in less than a week,” I thought. ‘‘She must 


| have something new to think of.” I drew my 


} 


chair sharply up to the pine table. 
**Please attend to me, Miss Birt,” I said. 


of Waynesboro’. It went by that night’s mail. | ‘‘ If Myers is saved, you and I must do it. For 
The Birts lived in a little quiet lane, ranning | Woodsel, he is a mere log; I remember him of 

down from the village street to the creek. They | old. The trial comes off in two weeks; of this 

lived there when I was a boy, when Susy and I | time I can spare four days from other business 

and a dozen others speared for frogs in the pond | to devote to it.” 

at the back of the garden. She was only a fat, | 


giddy, freckled school-girl then, but had left a 
pleasant impression on me somehow. The house 
was unaltered. I stepped up on the shaky old 


honey-suckle, and caught a glimpse of Mrs. 
Birt’s milk-pans airing by the pump just as 
they did twelve years ago. But it would lave 
been hard to recognize the thin pale woman 
who opened the door for me. The freckles 
were there on the homely, grave face as on the 
chubby, dimpled one of long ago, and the same 
mass of nut-brown hair pushed behind the ears, 


but that was all of the likeness. There was no- | 


‘** Four days!” She smiled, bitterly; her vers 
lips were white and dry. 
‘*You think that is a narrow plank to inter- 


| pose between a man and death? It will bk 
wooden porch, covered with the same coral | 


enough, God helping us. My belief is this: 
that Pigot, most probably, had money with 
him—that he was murdered by some one cog- 
nizant of the fact; there is a sharp gang, I know, 
in the outskirts of L—— county. I am the mor 





| convinced of the truth of this guess by my knowl- 


| edge of Hall’s house; for, if you will remember, 


thing pretty in this woman’s face. Something | 


better than beauty, maybe; it grew on me as I 
talked to her; a rare intelligence in the mo- 
bility of the lips and inflation of the delicate 
nostril; and in the quiet eyes a sort of thor- 
oughness, truth—a melancholy fidelity, such as 
you see in the eyes of some horses that have 
been kindly used. A man in my business soon 
learns whom to trust. In five minutes I was 
talking of every phase of this matter with this 


there is a slanting roof from the second story 
back by which an expert climber could easily 
have reached the chambers unheard. Let us 
but catch the slightest clew to such an attempt 
and w. are safe. I leave you to watch; I can 
give but two days now, two at the time of the 
trial. Meanwhile I mean to prove that Pigot 
had money with him; the establishment of any 
other motive than revenge will be a strong pre- 
mise in Joe’s behalf.” 

I stopped short there, with half of my real 
thought untold; for the fact was, I wanted to 


i; occupy her mind by this harangue as much as 
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any thing else. She had followed me, a curious 
change working out on her face, a sort of child- 
ish, breathless eagerness, her big dark eyes 
growing wet, her thin cheeks red. When I had 
finished she drew a gasping breath. ‘‘I see! 
He’s safe, Joe is! Joe—” put her hand on my 
arm, and then turned to the window with a 
nervous half-cry and half-laugh. She was so 
much more credulous and silly and lovable a 
woman than I had expected to find when Gar- 
field talked of her clear head. If ever this 
bout was over wouldn't Jane delight in coddling 
and making much of the girl up in the little 
parlor on Green Hill! 

‘*It is growing late,” I said, rising; ‘‘I will 
only see you once again, Miss Birt, most prob- 
ably. I may have to run down to Waynes- 
boro’ to-night, and to-day I must sift the evi- 
dence. You will communicate with Myers?” 

**T go there every evening,” turning with the 
flush and trembling smile yet on her face. 

The old Susy Birt was not dead yet; but I 
shook hands with her gravely, and turned down 
into the grassy lane leading to the village. It 
was past noon: the bees were droning lazily 
into the great purple iron-weeds along the 
fences: there was a heavy smell of harvest fields 


in the air: far off a faint, blue mist on the | 


horizon hills shimmered like steam in the yel- 


low August sunshine; little brown chippeys | 
hopped right in my path as if we were the old- | 
Now I'm not a man that | 


est sort of friends. 
cares for these things, but I could not help 
walking slower, taking off my hat, and feeling 
what a pleasant, warm-hearted world it was, 


good to be alive. 
Joe yonder in that brick jail, of the girl I had 
just left—of the black death waiting for him in 
one of these early pleasant days; the two lives 
God had made going out suddenly in darkness 
and loss; homely, common lives enough, may- 
be, but full of a wholesome health—of an in- 


finite tenderness—good for much in the world. | 
The thought | 


Nobody to save them but me—! 
came on me terribly there in that quiet lane 
and warm sunshine, I do not know why. I re- 


member stopping suddenly, looking at my big | 


muscles, feeling how weak they were, how dull 
my clogged brain—humbly; and if Phil Cald- 


well asked help to bring the truth to light that | 
Some one was | 


day you need not laugh at him. 
as near and quick to hear the detective in the 


sunny lane as if he had been the preacher yon- | 


der in the stone hill-chapel. 


However, one does not often understand the | 
When | 
I started back to Philadelphia, two days after, I | 
got into the yellow stage-coach thoroughly dis- | 
| coat Joe had on when arrested,” handing me a 
If I thought at all of that little passage in the | 


fashion in which their prayers are heard. 


leartened—in fact, with a sense of utter defeat. 


lane it was but to smile bitterly at it.. I am not 
going into detail about those wasted days. I 
had discovered nothing in Waynesboro’ to prove 
that Pigot had money about him ; his brother, 
the lottery-dealer (of whose underhand remit- 


other counsel. 
after all, and how it did a man’s very bones | 
Then came the thought of | 


tances I supposed the murdered man to be the 
bearer), had gone West two days before Pigot’s 
death. I was tired of dogging the meagre evi- 
dence up and down the village streets, trying to 
foist some new bearing into it. Meagre as it 
was, the facts were sharp and direct enough 
with these L people, I saw, to carry poor 
Joe to the gallows, and I was powerless. The 
atmosphere of the town infected me, I believe ; 
it was dull, ignorant, lethargic, from the first 
Myers’s doom had appeared a thing as certain 
to them as the rising of the sun on the sultry 
day that was to see it. Insensibly I found my- 
self swerving into that habit of thinking. 1 
wanted to get out—to thrust the whole matter 
away from me. The very glare of the sun on 
the steep, narrow brick pavements choked and 
taunted me with the useless efforts I had made. 
The afternoon before I left Garfield called me 
up as I was passing his office window. A broad- 
shouldered, stumpy, boorish-looking man was 
sitting on the edge of a chair balancing a shiny 
low hat, such as sailors wear, between his knees 
I knew the dead black eyes swaddled in fat, and 
the low forehead well, though the face had sharp- 
ened, and the hair and whiskers turned gray 
since I saw them. 

** Squire Hall”—holding out my hand—*‘ I 
have called twice, but could not find you.” 

‘*No, Philip, I've been up to town. I—” 

The old man looked troubled ; his voice was 
unsteady. 

“The Squire,” said Garfield, heartily, “ can 
not rest about Joe. He has been up to engage 
Glendenning is on the defense 
now with Woodsel.” 

‘*What do you think of my choice, Cald- 
well ?” said the old man, anxiously, pulling at 
his cravat, his hand nervous, as I remembered 
it long ago—a man always unsure of himself. 
‘¢ He was the highest-priced of those city chaps, 
so I thought must be the sharpest—eh ?” 

‘© Not a safe general rule, but it will serve in 
this case. Did you want me, Garfield?” 

‘*Only to warn you of a new point against 
Myers,” gravely pulling something from his 
pocket. 

‘How? No! Eh?” The old man stooped 
eagerly over the table, so as to hide the object 
from me, his face turning pale as he looked up. 
‘Tt is no point against Joe; it means nothing. 
Don’t let them turn you against the bey, Philip!” 

“Squire!” said Garfield. He turned to me 
a little heated. ‘ His feeling for Myers makes 
him unjust to me. I have barely done my duty 
in this case, and God knows how unwillingly 
that was done !” 

‘But this point against Myers ?” 

‘* Nott, the jailer, found this secreted in the 


coarsely-cut key, apparently that of a valise or 
large port-folio. ‘‘It opens the case in which 
Pigot kept his papers—a spring-lock, you see. 
The inference is, Myers had obtained the key, 
but was probably deterred by some noise from 
securing the mortgage.” 
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‘* What did Joe want with the mortgage ?” 
said the Squire, starting up fiercely. ‘* The boy 
is no fool! Would he have clenched the proof 
of the murder on himself?” 

‘* He has done it, I’m afraid,” said Garfield. 

Hall stood looking down into his hat, fum- 
bling with the rim, the dark blood coming and 
going to his face. I was touched by his emo- 
tion: it was unexpected, I confess. 

‘“‘T’m glad you take this case up as you do, 
Squire.” 

He looked me full in the face. 

‘*T did not at first. It stunned me. And I 
didn’t know what Joe was to me; come eleven 
years in February he’s worked on the place. 
It’s a hard blow, Philip!” running his hand un- 
certainly through his white hair, his face turn- 
ing actually livid. ‘‘ I’m not used to changes. 


I'd give my right arm out from the socket,” fac- | 


ing me suddenly, ‘‘ to see Joe Myers a free man 
to-day !” 

Garfield was standing thoughtfully by the 
table: the key touched it. Hall started at the 
noise, curiously. 

‘‘For that key it proves nothing!” he said, 
in a shrill voice. ‘* You don’t think it weighs 
in the evidence, Caldwell ?” coming up to me, 
patting my coat in an inane, pleading way. 

‘* With the jury you will have—every thing.” 

He turned away slowly; stood silent a mo- 
ment. ‘I'll go, gentlemen,” he said, in a low 
voice. “I’m not well.” As he went I noticed 
that he staggered. 

‘**T did not think the old buffer had so much 
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of the town: every shop and corner seethed with 
an excitement people in cities can not imagine; 
the very boy that blacked your boots was grave 
with importance. As I finished my steak and 
potatoes the landlord touched me. 

** Mr. Glendenning is in his room,” in a mys- 
terious whisper ; ‘‘ wishes to see you, Sir.” ; 

Glendenning was a little blue-eyed man, thor- 
ough, acute, direct; giving himself utterly up, 
body and soul, to the business of each hour; 
consequently one of the most successful lawyers 
at the Philadelphia bar (I use fictitious names, 
of course). 

‘*Tt’s a bad business, Caldwell,” when I was 
seated at the other side of the oil-lamp. ‘If 
I gain an acquittal the verdict would be, in 
verity, only ‘not proven;’ and the man lives 
under a stigma worse than death, to my mind 
Make the best of three days. I must go back 
to-night. Here is something you can turn to 
account, perhaps,” watching me sharply as I 
glanced at a bit of paper he handed me. ‘I 
tore it from Pigot’s memorandum-book. You 
see? ‘To dep’t. Sept. 3. Phil. M. and F. 
Bank. $40,000.’ That means,” his uneasy 
fingers playing on his lip, ‘* just what I be- 
lieved from the first: that Pigot had a sum of 


|money to deposit, and for that money he was 


|all evidence for his character. 


feeling,” muttered Garfield, shutting the door | 


after him. 

‘Tt is genuine,” Isaid; ‘‘no sham.” Yet it 
impressed me strangely. 

I did not see Hall again, leaving by daylight 
the next morning. 
to the Birts’ cottage ; why should 1? However, 
as I left Garfield’s office that evening I saw 
Susy coming out of the lane on the street, on 
her way to the jail. 


I had not the heart to go | 


I noticed her step was | 


quick and eager; a hopeful glow yet in her | 


face. She had a bit of a pink bow in her brown 
dress (Jane would have liked that), and carried 
a bunch of clove pinks and tansy under her 
shawl. Well! well! People looked after her 
with sad, grave faces; their voices had some- 
thing tender in them as they gave her good- 
morning, too, I noticed. Steve Derrick’s little 


daughter ran out from the shop with something | 


wrapped up in a napkin—a hard cheese-cake, I 
think. ‘Take it to Uncle Joe; I made,it for 
him—me, Miss Susy, mind!” Susan took it 
and hurried on, then turning back kissed the 
child passionately. ‘‘God bless you, Phebe 
Derrick !” she said. I remembered that Myers 
was ‘‘ Uncle Joe” for all the youngsters in L ‘ 

When I came back to L it was but two 
days before the trial. The case had excited 
much interest through the State, Glendenning 
having thrown the effect of his name on Joe’s 
side. Such things tell. I arrived after night. 








Court had met, it was easy to know by the state 
Vor. XXX.—No. 175.—D 


| 


|two days I did nothing. 


murdered.” 

‘*Exactly. Now prove-it, my fine fellow,” 
jumping up nimbly and going about the room 
like a sparrow. ‘*One dollar of that money 
found would weigh more in Myers’s favor than 
Where is it? 
If Pigot had it in trust, where is the owner? 
His own books show no such sum in hand.” 

** Well, do your best, Caldwell. For the girl's 
sake, at least,” growing suddenly quiet. ‘You 
have seen her ?” 

**In the jail. Yes.” 

‘*What an exquisite face she has!” half to 
himself. ‘‘ It put me in mind of the Francesca 
di Rimini.” 

I knew nothing of the Di Rimini woman, and 
I was a little surprised to hear of Susy’s beauty; 
so I thought best to keep quiet. 

Glendenning set off that night. But in the 
I was like a man 
holding an endless skein of thread; one broken 
end, and the whole would have been unwound 
cleanly; but the end did not come into my fin- 
gers. 

The day of the trial was gray and dull, a fine 
drizzling rain falling wichout cessation. The 


|sky seemed to settle down heavily on the low 


hills, shutting in the dingy little village and the 
deed that was to be done in it to-day. Despite 
the lowering weather, however, a steady tide of 
people had set in from the neighboring counties, 
beginning the night before: a gala day with such 
a relish of horror L had never known. I 
remember listening to the rumble of wheels all 
the night, and when morning broke standing 
smoking at the tavern window, watching the 
muddy jostle of buggies, horsemen, Jersey wag- 
ons in the narrow street, and wondering how 
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the sounds came to Myers, shut up in the brick 
jail down the street. His old companions these 
men were. The court-house bell began its crack- 
ed jangle at nine. Long before that, however, 
the crowd had been packed on the pavement 
without, waiting, for the doors to open. I did 
not go down. I remember how I stood for an 
hour chewing the end of an unlighted cigar, 
sick in blood, like a nervous woman, with but 
the one thought: he might have been saved, 
and I had done nothing; now it was too late. 
I do not know that I should have gone down 
that day if Glendenning had not sent me a note 
requiring my attendance on some trifling point 
of business. 

It was a little, square, plastered room, with 
green shutters, the court-room, the window sash- 
es and doors picked off with red. The rain 
dashed against the panes. Even the sills were 
packed with the mass of people, their stolid, 
anxious faces all turned toward the one point 
where I dared not look. Judge Gillmore was 
on the bench, fat, red, waggish even there (we 
had begun to elect our judges in this State 
then). I heard Glendenning’s shrill, abrupt 
tones as [I entered. All these points I took 
in before I gathered courage to glance at the 
dock. When I did Myers’s back was toward 
me. I saw his broad shoulders in the old bulg- 
ing coat, and the red head held stiffly erect; 
and somehow the old turnip-digging days flash- 
ed vividly before me, and Joe in the field beside 
me—how truthful and dogged he was!—free 
with his money, surly with his word. 


**T never pleaded for a manlier client,” whis- 
pered little Glendenning after he had told me 
what he wanted. 

** What chance ?” I said. 


‘““None. Look at that row of wooden faces 
in the jury-box, and—” 

He stopped, chewing tobacco vehemently. 
As usual, he had thrown all his strength into 
the case. I drew back into the crowd. Jol- 
liffe, my landlord, touched my elbow. 

“D'ye see? There she is,” pointing to a 
dark corner near Myers, where I could catch 
sight of a small figure wrapped in a brown 
shawl. The face was hid. I knew she would 
be there; it would do Joe good to feel her be- 
side him, strengthen him as religion would a 
less commonplace man. It belonged to her 
simple real nature to do this thing. 

Well, the evidence summed itself up slowly. 
Garfield’s slovenly looseness in summing could 
not keep back facts. ‘The existence of the mort- 
gage was proved; Joe’s offers to pay in Janu- 
ary; Pigot’s refusal; after that threats from 
Myers in various places and at frequent times, 
so open and frequent as to show their slight 
weight. Squire Hall, the next witness called 
on the stand, saw this, and began to mutter 
about ‘‘a man’s not being likely to take the 
whole village by the button when he was set 
on murder,” until he was called to order by the 
court. The old man was haggard and worn, 
holding himself erect by the pine railings of 


| waiting to be called. 


| Show? 
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the witness-box, the stumpy fingers trembling. 
There was something so foreign to Hall's hard, 
sharp character in this real feeling that I drew 
involuntarily closer to inspect it. His testi- 
mony was dragged owt of him piecemeal; addi- 
tional facts about the mortgage; the history of 
Pigot’s visit; the squabbling between the two 
men from day to day; finally the scene at the 
supper-table, when Joe declared his purpose to 
hold to his own by a sure way. Hall balked 
here; his voice grew thick and husky; he was 
silent when the next question was asked, the 
color going out of his face, leaving it mottled. 

**It will be necessary for you to answer, 
Squire,” said Gillmore. 

There was a moment’s pause. The old man 
raised both hands to his neck as if he were 
choking. 

‘* Judge, d’ye see, I’m swearing Joe's life 
away? I never meant that.” 

His voice was sharp and piping. 
said something about painful duty. 
not hear him. 

‘The rest don’t matter,” he said. 
Joe an’ me’s pulled together eleven years. 
not have his blood on my soul.” 

To give him time they put his wife on the 
stand, a sharp, gray-eyed woman, older than her 
husband. It cost her nothing to tell the story. 
It came out clear and pointed enough, from 
Myers’s threat to the finding of the blackening 
corpse. Something—the foul air or the wo- 
man’s acrid tones—nauseated me. I turned 
off into the jury-room, where the witnesses were 
As I went I caught Joe’s 
He shook his head, with a half-smile, the 
most hopeless and quiet I ever saw on human 
face. It meant good-by, I knew. He saw the 
truth—that his doom was sealed. I hurried 
out. 

A few moments after I was standing by the 
window of the little jury room when a vagué 
something startled me out of the stupid quiet 
into which I had fallen as needing attention. I 
believe in presentiments; I knew then, God 
knows how or why, that the broken end of the 
skein was in my hand, It was nothing but a 
faint perfume I perceived, peculiar and sicken- 
ing. I glanced about me: Sam Tarr, the stable- 
boy, who had discovered Pigot dead, and whose 
evidence came next in order, was standing near- 
est me; a loutish, good-natured-faced lad, with 
a good deal of trouble just now in his look. He 
was tossing a bit of glass up and down, uncon- 
sciougly as it seemed. The odor hung about 
this thing. 

‘* What is that?” holding out myhand. ‘‘ Eh? 


9” 


Gillmore 
Hall did 


** But 
rl 


eye. 


‘* A bottle-stopper. That’s all. 
isn’t it? I kep’ it for the smell. 
where I found it, now ?” 

“Bo.” 

** On the floor of old Pigot’s room, that morn- 
ing. I’m keepin’ it for a remembrancer, like. 
Lend it to you? Of course, Sir,” his eyes open- 
ing. ‘‘It’s nothing after all.” 


Queer cut, 
D’ye know 
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It was nothing, and yet I turned out of the 
room quickly, with a strange certainty of having 
work to do. As I passed through the court- 
rvom some words stopped me. Wr. Hopper was 
on the stand; had testitied to passing Hall’s 
house between one or two o'clock the night of 
the murder. ‘* My attention was arrested,” he 
said, ‘‘ by an unusual light in two of the front 
windows, the room occupied by the deceased. 
It was such a direct, sharp light as would be 
produced by a candle, not the steady glow of a 
night-lamp, and caused me to wonder if any of 
the Squire's family were ill. The light was held 
near one of the windows, and for a moment, as 
I passed, was dimmed, and then grew bright 
again.” 

‘“* Ask him if it was entirely extinguished ?” 
I said to Glendenning. 

‘*No, only dimmed as though some large, 
solid object were momentarily interposed be- 
tween me and it. I drove on, and can not 
therefore say how long the light continued in 
the room.” 

‘* Nothing material there,” said Glendenning, 
aside. Was there not? 

A detective abhors an inexplicable trifle as 
much as nature does a vacuum. Why was the 
light dimmed? I knew the construction of the 
room thoroughly. It had been open for exam- 
ination ; there was no means of dimming a light 
near that window ; no apparent means at least. 

‘* A means not apparent? Eh?” 

I put on my felt-hat. 

‘“‘Keep the drag on the evidence for two 
hours,” I said to Glendenning, and beckoning 
to Jolliffe and another shrewd-looking fellow, 
left the court-room and struck across the fields to 
Hall’s house. The rain beat in our faces as we 
went; the smoke from a kiln swept in sullen 
folds along the wet stubble-fields; the house it- 
self stood deserted and vacant, a howl from a 
chained dog being our only greeting. 

‘Tt looks as if the murder-curse had fallen 
on the place,” said Jolliffe, coming closer to me. 
But I had no time to study effects. ‘‘Come 
with me, gentlemen,” I said, thrusting aside the 
stupid servant-girl that stopped the entrance, 
and assuming an air of assurance I was far from 
feeling, I led the way to Pigot’s room. It was 
a square, plainly-furnished chamber, such as 
you find in any farm-house, with the usual red 
and green striped carpet, three wooden chairs, 
cherry bedstead, and wash-stand. With one ex- 
ception a feature, however, common in many 
Pennsylvania houses, built fifty years ago. A 
paneling of pine wood, slightly beaded, ran half- 
way up to the ceiling, met there by the tawdry 
paper. I had a vague hope of some discovery 
to be made in this wood-work which would ac- 
count for the dimming of the light close by the 
window. There was no time to spend in search 
of secret springs ; lifting a heavy brass andiron 
from the open grate, I struck vigorously on the 
wall. The echo came; thank God! came hol- 
low and dull! ‘‘ Break it open,” I said, hand- 
ing the bar to Jolliffe. In another moment the 


thin, wooden door was crushed in and the cup- 
board left bare. Within was a small case of 
glass vials; one without a stopper, and empty 
‘*T make this vial complete, you perceiv:?” I 
said. ‘It would be better not to smell to it too 
strongly, friend Jolliffe,” trying to laugh. What 
a fool I was that I could not steady my hands 
nor my tongue! 

‘* Your mistress’s room,” I said to the woman 
who met us at the door. She was new in the 
house, and led us to the chamber without hesi- 
tation. I must make my story brief. Enough 
to say that, secreted in Hall's sleeping-room, we 
found the money of which the murdered man 
had been robbed; that, by a strange chance, as 
we returned through the main street to the court- 
room the long-looked-for letter from Pigot’s 
brother was placed in my hand, claiming this 
money, and furnishing means to identify it. 

The dull afternoon was darkening into even- 
ing when we re-entered the court-room. Glen- 
denning was speaking—speaking weakly and 
vaguely, against time I saw at a glance, watch- 
ing the door for our return. There was some- 
thing damped and cheerless in every inflection 
of his voice. He had brought up Myers’s scanty 
defense, and knew it was of no avail. ‘‘I saw 
the verdict written on every one of those twelve 
stolid faces,” he said afterward. A chill like 
that of the coming shadow of death had fallen 
on the house; the murky, damp air was full of 
it. Two or three faces out of the mass stamped 
themselves sharply on my memory as I entered. 
Hall's wife, pale, the light eyes, glowing like 
those of a tigress waiting to spring, fixed on the 
prisoner ; her husband's, purple, bloated, fright- 
ened; Joe’s, turned to the stretch of dull sky 
without, a solemn depth of meaning in it never 
seen there before, like that of a man who looked 
death in the face and asked what it had for him. 
There was something almost grand in the quiet 
bravery of the common face, with its shock of 
red hair, now that it drew close to eternity. 
But even in that instant of time I saw another 
look which I never forgot. Susy Birt had crept 
close to the dock, and drawn one of Joe’s hands 
through the railings; a dull flicker of light fell 
on her head and half-closed eyes. I remember 
having an odd fancy that if the man were in 
hell the pain and love in that look could have 
purified and brought him back. But I had work 
to do. <A few whispered words to the sheriff, 
and with a startled look he “sauntered up to a 
group of constables, who speedily took their 
hands from their pockets and their melancholy 
regards from Joe, and quietly posted themselves 
behind Hall and his wife. Then I placed a 
scrap of paper before Glendenning; he glanced 
at it, suddenly wakened into energy, and abrupt- 
ly asked that the rules be suspended to allow 
important witnesses to be placed upon the stand. 
How eagerly I mounted it I need not say. The 
dénouement did not arrive as I had planned it, 
however. At my first mention of the secret clos- 
et Hall started back with a muttered oath, drag- 
ging his wife with him. She shook him off and 
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stood her ground, her lips only shutting a little 
tighter and turning blue. ‘‘ Fool!” she hissed. | 
I saw my time; drew out the roll of Pigot’s 
money and laid it on the table. As I had hoped, 
the man’s terror at this reached its climax, and 
clutching hold of the sheriff’s coat, in a scene 
of the wildest confusion, he made a full confes- 
sion, and begged and whined for mercy. In all 
the excitement that followed—the crashing of 
benches, shouts, exclamations, Joe’s one gasp- 
ing “Hurrah!” Susy’s quiet dead fall on the 
floor—one little trait struck and touched me 
strangely. It was in Hall’s wife. She faced 
Judge Gillmore, as they were dragging her off, 
pushing her rusty gray hair out of her eyes. 
‘*T’ve this to say”—in a shrill voice that rose 
over all the clamor—‘‘ now that this old fool 
has leaked it all out, that you'd best let him go. 
One of us is enough, and it was me did it. I 
put him up to it, and found out the way, and 
it was me put the key in Myers’s pocket. The 
Squire was agin’ blamin’ Joe from the first.” 
The last words I heard from her were: ‘‘ One 
of us is enough, God knows!” 
Well, this all happened years ago. It’s grow- 
ing to be like a horrible ghost-story to us all, 
even to Joe and Susy. Yet it laid the founda- 
tion of a healthy, cheerful friendship between | 
us—the most enduring we know, perhaps. As 
Jane said last fall when we were coming back 
from our annual visit to Myers’s farm, ‘‘ It made 
one’s life fresher and nearer to God somehow, to 
be with people so natural and true.” Jane and 
Susan came together just as I fancied they 
would: they have a real respect for each other, 
and that’s rare among women, you know. [I'll | 
never forget how, when our Ben died of vari- 
oloid, and my wife was ill, Mrs. Myers came 
up, and in her still, gentle way turned into the | 
sick-room and kitchen like any hireling. We 
go down there every summer, as I said. They | 
have a cheerful little farm on the Juniata hills; 
and a jolly, noisy farm-house it is growing to be, 
now that their boys are stretching up into men 
and making Joe a boy again. In winter Joe 
and Susy come up, especially in Opera season ; 
for Susan has an odd love and comprehension 
for music, different from ours. They are at our 
house on Green Hill now, by-the-way. Mr. 
Glendenning did us the honor to come out to 
supper the other evening, to ‘‘ see that rare wo- | 
manly face again,” he said. ‘‘ A real Frances- 
ca; he never had forgotten it.” I think he was 
a little disappointed, however. I saw him watch- | 
ing her after supper, where she sat apart playing 
with her baby. ‘‘Apity!” he said. ‘‘Such a 
clear-cut tragedy face it was! I see! It is 
Joe, and the cheery farm, and the baby that 
have softened it down into that common beauty.” 
Glendenning is a critic in high art, I know; 
but I could not agree with him, somehow. I 
had seen Ary Scheffer’s picture; but there was 
a beauty deeper and holier to me in the pink 
flush on Susy’s cheek when Joe came near her, 
and in the look in her soft brown eyes resting 
on her baby. 


| eye of Commerce sees a marketable value. 


| thing to gold. 





MUSIC IN A CROWD. 


\ J HEN I hear music, whether waltz or psalm, 
Among a crowd, I find myself alone ; 
It does not touch me with a soothing balm, 
But brings an echo like a moan 


From some far country where a palace rose, 
In which I reigned with Cleopatra’s pride : 
“Come, Charmian! bring the asp for my repose ; 
And, “Queenly,” men shall say, ‘‘ she died.” 


” 


’ 


There lived and ruled a happy, noble race, 
Primeval souls who held imperial power— 

My kindred, gone forever from their place, 
And I am here without a dower! 


They were a Vision though. And are these real, 
These men and women, moving as in sleep, 
Who, smiling, gesture to the same Ideal, 
For which the music makes me weep ? 


Have they my longings for that other world 
New to them yet? I grant that Music’s swell 
Is like the sea; they may be thither hurled 
By storms that thunder and compel; 


Or, like those voyagers in the land of streams, 


Glide through its languid air, its languid wave, 
To learn that Here and There are but two dreams 
That end in Nothing and the Grave! 





FRENCH FLOWER FARMING. 

ie JYWERS are the incarnation of Poetry. 

Nothing seems more exquisitely useless 
than a flower to those who fail to see the use 
of beauty, and to whom Voltaire’s subtle say- 
ing, Le superflu, chose si nécessaire! is a para- 
dox. But in this seemingly useless display of 
color, form, and perfume the sensitive eye of 
the poet sees a divine meaning, and the astute 
The 
restless activity of Commerce stretches its hand 
out every where, and, like Midas, touches every 
Ages ago it discerned the mark- 
It has in our day 
How, then, can 


etable value of Religion. 
discovered a value in Poetry. 


| it have failed to turn Flowers into invoices ? 


Take a pair of compasses and strike an arc 
on the map of the French shores of the Medi- 
terranean; making the Fort of Antibes the cen- 
tre, open the compasses to Nice, and strike 
round—the highest point will be Grasse; then 
descending again to the shore in an opposite 
direction the compass leg will mark the fringe 
of the Estrelle hills, and the well-known town © 
of Cannes, with Lord Brougham’s villa. From 
Nice to Cannes it is twenty miles, and from 
Grasse to the shore ten miles. The three towns 
form a geographical triangle, having the tide- 
less blue sea for its base. Within this triangle 
is the valley of the Flower Farms. 

Elsewhere flowers are ornaments—charming 
accidents. Here they are staples. They grow 
like grass and corn, like potatoes and mangel- 
wurzel. Here bloom the jasmine, the orange, 
the violet, the tuberose, the jonquil, the rose, 
the cassia, not as in our beds, not as in horti- 
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cultural gardens, not as gardens, but as fields. 
Broad acres of color flash under the hot sun. 
The atmosphere is heavy with perfumes when 
the snows are melting on the mountains, and 
the gurgling Var is rapidly growing into a roar- 
ing torrent. Here we enter homesteads not of 
golden grain, but of lavender sheaves; not of 
cheese, but of olive-oil; not of beer and elder 
wine, but of orange-flower and rose-water in 
vats; not of clotted cream, but of jasmine and 
violet butter. It is like a country of the ‘‘ Ara- 
bian Nights.”” You expect the dark-eyed peas- 
ants to answer you in lyrics, and the very dogs 
to bark in tropes. You are oppressed with the 
prodigality of splendor. The soil is so fertile 
that, to borrow Douglas Jerrold’s witty conceit, 
if you tickle it with a hoe it smiles with a flow- 
er; or, as the natives say, if you plant a walk- 
ing-stick the ferrule will blossom. M. Septi- 
mus Piesse, the well-known perfumer, who is 
an expert chemist, has analyzed this soil, and 
finds, in 1000 parts, its contents to be: 
Silica and Sand......... Weccsoncédbacsos 860-00 
Silicate of Magnesia 


Carbonate of Magnesia 
Alumina 


007-00 


Sulphate of Lime 005-80 
Carbonate of Lime 

Potash Salt 

PII 6505 ovvcvecsccscvncscocens 006-70 
Phosphate of Lime and Magnesia 
Carbonate of Iron 

Carbonate of Copper 

Organic Matter 

Manganese and Iodine traces 
Loss during Analysis ............0..000. 016°60 


022°30 


This soil, so marvelously adapted to flowers, 
has the reputation of being singularly adapted 
to man, and mud-baths are in great request here. 
The bather is taken to the shore, and, at a dis- 
tance of some ten yards from the tideless brine, 
a grave is scooped, into which the bather de- 
scends; he is then covered up to the chin, and 
allowed to remain thus in the embrace of mo- 
ther earth for fifteen minutes, after which the 
modern Antzus takes a plunge in the sea. 

The flower harvest is considerable. On an 
average the district yields annually : 


Orange blossoms 

Rose blossoms 

Jasmine blossoms 

Violet blossoms . 

Cassia blossoms 

Geranium leaves............ 
Tuberose blossoms 

Jonquil blossoms 


1,475,000 pounds. 
530,000 
100,000 

75,000 
45,000 
30,000 
24,000 


Not to mention lavender, which yields a prod- 
uce worth about $150 an acre. 

Commerce must have a dull eye not to see 
the value of flower-farming at this rate. Asa 
general rule, the landed proprietors do not let 
the farms at agfixed rental, but make an ar- 
rangement with the owners of a laboratory to 
work the farm and its produce, receiving a share 
of the profits—frequently a third. Small land- 
holders sell their flowers to the laboratory that 
will give the best price. Lord Brougham gen- 
erally sells his to M. Hermann, of the great la- 
boratory of Notre Dame. 

s 
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By whom is the work done? Surely not by 
men like English chaw-bacons? Peasants, one 
| would think, must be refined into a sort of ideal 
| condition by constantly working on such flower 
farms. Perhaps they are; at any rate they are 
very jovial, honest, and peaceable. The gen- 
| darme has a sinecure. The summer wages are 
| about 56 cents a day for the men, who do the 
| heavy work of the fields, and 25 cents a day for 
| the women, who attend to the culture of the 
flowers. In winter the wages are 50 cents a 
»day for men, and 20 cents for women 

Nothing can be simpler or more primitive 
than the farming operations. Roses, for ex- 
ample: The field is first scantily manured—es- 
pecially with the refuse matter left after the dis- 
tillation of various plants; it is then plowed 
with oxen at the yoke; no weeds are allowed ; 
new shoots with a few roots of old roses are then 
| planted, and Nature does the rest. In the sec- 
ond year a considerable quantity of flowers ap- 
pears, but it is not until the fourth year that 
they are fully developed. <A plantation of roses 
well tended will last from six to eight years; 
but for this the land must be well drained. It 
requires ten thousand rose-plants to cover an 
acre, and this acre will produce, in an average 
season, five thousand pounds’ weight of roses. 

For cassias the land is prepared in a similar 
way. The young plants are raised from seed 
which is sown in beds. The best plants are 
left, the doubtful ones removed. In the third 
year they have generally a height of two or 
three feet, and are then planted out in fields, 
each tree requiring about twelve feet square. 
The blossoms of the cassia are successive, some 
being ready for plucking, while the others are 
searcely formed. ‘This is immensely useful to 
the farmer, one lot of blossoms being gathered 
and passed through the laboratory before it is 
|time to gather the others. After the third 
| year the tree produces flowers, growing at the 
| same time till they attain maturity, when they 
| reach a height of ten or twelve feet, with branch- 
es six feet long, and a stem as thick as a man’s 
wrist. Each full-grown tree will produce about 
three pounds’ weight of flowers, having an in- 
tense odor, somewhat resembling that of green 
tea. 

The jasmine is cultivated by slips of the wild 
jasmine, grafted at the end of two years with 
the Spanish jasmine (Jasmina grandiflora), 
This produces a blossom the size of a shilling, 
| of intense fragrance. It requires about eighty 
| thousand plants to stock an acre; and they are 

not in full bearing till the second year after 
grafting; but when mature, every thousand 
plants yield about sixty pounds’ weight of 
flowers annually. They are planted in rows, 
horizontal poles being thrust between them for 
support, the branches being woven in and out. 
Every August—the jasmine season—the fields 
are alive with women, old and young, and chil- 
dren, each having a little basket at her side sus- 
pended by a strap across her shoulders, both 
| hands actively engaged in picking the flowers 
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and filling the baskets. From morn till dewy 
eve these busy fingers ply. As each baskct is 
filled it is conveyed to the shaded laboratory 
and there weighed. An acre of land will yield 


about five thousand pounds’ weight of jasmine | 


blossoms ; and the more flowers are picked the 
more blossoms are produced. 


The tuberose needs more care than any other | 


flower of the farm. It is the most difficult to 
rear, but the best worth rearing, for a good plant- 


ation on a good soil will last for seven or eight | 


years. It is a bulbous plant which propagates 
by throwing out a stem. like the hyacinth, cov- 
ered with fleshy flowers, and one or two sprays 
of blossom. And oh! what a fragrance breathes 
from it! what a bouquet, snatching perfumes 
from every flower with a superb eclecticism ! 
The tuberose, with her silv'ry light, 
That in the garden of Malay 
Is called the mistress of the night, 
So like a bride, scented and bright, 
She comes out when the sun's away. 


Orange-trees are cultivated from seeds. A 
tree requires fifteen years to reach maturity, 
but will produce both flowers and fruit in four 
or five years. When in full vigor each tree 


yields an average of twenty-five pounds’ weight | t 
of blossoms annually. 

With us the violet grows any where, and al- 
most any how; but the terrible sun of Nice, dur- 
ing July and August, is ill borne by violets. 
Consequently, on the farms they are planted 
under the green shade of the orange and lemon 


trees, or close to walls and houses. The meth- 
od of propagation is division of the roots. They 


are planted so as to grow in tufts or clusters | 


about a foot apart all round; and this space 
enables the growers to gather the flowers with- 
out treading on them. A surface of land,equal- | 
ing an acre of planting, yields seventy or eighty 
pounds’ weight of flowers. 


Rose-leaf geraniums are grown for the sake | 


of the rose-like odor extracted by distillation | 
from the leaves. Rosemary and ‘lavender are | 
also grown, one can hardly say ‘‘ cultivated,” to | 
a vast extent. 

The eye has not long been wandering over | 
these broad acres of splendor without the in- 
quisitive mind asking what are they for? Ob- 
viously these masses of color are not for orna- 
ment. An air of business prevails. The hand- 
writing on these fields requires no interpreter : 
the imposing word “ Profit” stands legible to all. 
Whence? An agreeable flattery of our most | 
prominent feature suggests the answer. Man is | 
nasal; and the imperiousness of the Schneider. | 
ian membrane demanding scents for its gratifi- 
cation, and partly, also, for the suppression or 
mitigation of stinks, has, in all ages and among | 
all tribes, forced the genius of man to extract 
perfumes from flowers. When the tribe has 
been defective in genius of an inventive order 
it has called in the aid of Barter. At present | 
Europe largely supplies the untutored but not 
less nasal savage. The subjects of King Da- 
homey are great importers of Javender-water. 


| They give us ivory and palm-oil in exchange— 
‘poor, ignorant creatures.” In the far West 
the tribes of the vast prairies, and the ermine- 
hunters, gladly exchange their best furs for 
packets of snuff scented with essence of Berga- 
mot, and, by way of combining their pleasures, 
they eat the snuff. People who have not the 
stinks of Cologne are eager for the water of the 
“only genuine” Farina. 
| The nose having its needs and luxuries, Com- 
| merce is but too happy to pander to it. There 
are many odorous bodies, but none yield their 
| perfumes so easily as flowers. Hence the peo- 
| ple of the valley of Cannes have devoted them- 
| selves to the production of these perfumes ; that 
| is, to their extraction from the flowers. Nature 
helps them, as she helps the people of Havanna 
to the propitiation of the ‘‘ sooty Bacchus.” 
And how is the process performed? It is 
partly chemical, partly agricultural: the labo- 
ratory stands in the midst of the flower farms. 
Just as the farmer and the gleaner carry their 
corn to the miller to have it ground the land- 
holders carry their flowers to the laboratory. 
| Suppose we visit one of these laboratories? That 
|of M. Mero, within a mile of Grasse, may be 
taken as a type ; and M. Mero, with the ribbon 
of the Légion d’Honneur in his button-hole, 
stands beside his char-a-banc at the door, smil- 
ing gracieux et charmant. He is only too happy 
to show us over, and we step into the little car- 
riage, almost feeling that we are conferring the 
obligation we are receiving. We are driven first 
to a four-acre field of roses. O cockneys! O 
my brothers! imagine what a sight. Not half- 
a-dozen bushes straggling round a mangy grass- 
| plot ; not a row of bushes hedging in a gravel 
path ; but millions of buds and blossoms burning 
over four acres! 
We tear ourselves away to enter a jungle of 
jasmine. You know what a perfume one good 
jasmine-tree will breathe into the air; imagine 
a forest of such trees. Then turn into the orange 
grove, with its v oluptuous perfume mingling with 
that of the violets growing thickly in the shade. 
We pass from it into the region of the prickly 
cassia, and the imperial tuberose. Sight and 
| scent stimulate, intoxicate. We are in an un- 
real world. The very prodigality overpowers us. 
| M. Mero drives us to his laboratory, and with 
the perspicuity of a Frenchman—ce qui n’est pas 
Frangais—explains to us the art and mystery of 
extracting odors from flowers. Thus illumina- 
ted, we can smile with bland superiority on the 
| popular notion (which we entirely forget that we 
ever entertained) respecting the process. We 
| now know that distillation is not the only, not 
even the usual process ; but in the great major- 
| ity of cases the odors are isolated by two meth- 
ods, that of maceration and enflowering (enfleur- 
age). It is thus that orange, tuberose, acacia, 
| violet, jasmine, rose, jonquil, and others, are 
| treated; and these processes depend on a fact 
unknown in this country, at least unpublished, 
| until M. Septimus Piesse brought out his work, 
|The Art of Perfumery.” We allude to the 
* 





| 
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property which pure oil, butter, grease, and fat, 
have of absorbing the fragrant principle from 
flowers in contact with them. Fats absorb odors, 
as a sponge absorbs water. If the fat, thus im- 
pregnated, be placed in pure alcohol, or any 
other spirit, the fragrant principle quits the fat, 
and we have then the scented spirit which per- 
fumers sell. 

Such being the principle, let us now learn 
the process. The grease—beef suet or ‘ard—is 
bought, and purified from all animal fibre and 
sanguineous matters by long boiling in water 
and nitre. When cold, it is again boiled in rose- 
water, to which a minute quantity of benzoin 
gum has been added. It is now allowed to cool 
and solidify, and is then fit for use. Large 
quantities of grease are thus prepared during the 
periods when the flowers are out of season. The 
grease is enflowered on a frame, very similar to 
a window-sash, the wood-work being two inches 
thick, with the glass in the centre; so that when 
two or more frames are laid together there is 
space sufficient for the flowers between the glass- 
The glass has a layer of pure fat spread 
over it, each glass requiring about a pound of 
fat. On this the freshly-gathered flowers are 
sprinkled, and as there are several hundred 
frames at work for each kind, the quantity of 
perfumed grease prepared at once is enormous. 
When the flowers are spread on the grease, each 
frame is piled on another, till they amount to 
forty or fifty. There they remain from twenty- 
four to thirty-six hours; then the old or spent 
blossoms are removed and fresh flowers placed 
upon the grease; and this is repeated until the 
fat is sufficiently impregnated, when it is scraped 
off the glass, melted at a low heat, and strained 
to remove stray petals. It is finally poured into 
the canisters for preservation and exportation. 

Fat may also be perfumed by maceration, 7.e., 
the ‘nfusion of the flowers in melted fat, or in 
cold oil. Some flowers answer best on the en- 
flowering process, others by maceration. Cassia 
oil is made by simply infusing the fresh-gathered 
buds in fine olive-oil, changing the flowers by 
straining till the desired strength be attained. 
Sometimes, as with the manufacture of violet- 
scented grease, the enflowering process is first 
employed, and then the grease is liquefied and 
fresh blossoms are macerated therein. When- 


es. 


ever flowers are macerated in grease, the color- | 
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ing matter of the pollen and the petals is dis- 
solved; hence, violet grease is green, cassia is 
yellow, jasmine and tuberose white. 

Scented grease is now called pomade, though, 
strictly speaking, that term designates only appk 
grease. It is a comparatively modern name, 
and has replaced the old-fashioned ‘*‘ butter.” 
A century ago we spoke of jasmine butter, rose 
butter, etc., and we find this entry in the Duchess 
of Grafton’s account-book for the year 1765: 
** Orange butter, 6s.” Who does not remember 
hearing of Lillie, whose ‘‘ foreign butters” were 
patronized by fashion and the wits, and whose 
shop in the Strand was brightened by the pres- 
-ence of Pope and Steele, of Swift and Addison, 
of Arbuthnot and many others wise and gentle 
Lillie is to be heard of in the Spectator (No. 358), 
in the Tatler (Nos. 92, 94, 96, 101, 103), and in 
the Guardian (No. 64). He may be still more 
circumstantially known by his recipe-book, pub- 
lished half a century ago, in which three pages 
are devoted to the information that ‘‘ the best 
orange-flower butter and jasmine butter come 
from Florence.” 

But how about distilled essences? we ask M. 
Mero, at the conclusion of his exposition. He 
leads us into the distillery, and there we learn 
that distilled perfumes are not obtained from 
flowers, but from leaves, seeds, roots, and barks 
of odor-bearing plants. These contain their 
odors stored up in minute sacs, whereas the 
flowers may truly be said to breathe their odors. 
The perfume is an exhalation, lasting only with 
the life of the flower. Orange, jasmine, rose, 
violet, tuberose: indeed nearly all flowers are 
incapable of yielding by distillation the odors 
natural to them in life. Orange-flower otto 
may indeed be distilled from orange blossoms, 
but who will say that this otto smells like orange 
flowers? It is the same with otto of roses. 
The odors procured by enflowering are the very 
breath of the living flowers condensed. The 
odors procured by boiling or distillation are 
the perfumes of the dead. There is a seeming 
exception in the case of lavender, which, how- 
ever, chemistry shows to be no exception at all. 
Distilled lavender yields a perfume which, when 
sufficiently old, does resemble that of the flower ; 
but it is only by absorbing the oxygen of the 
air that the distilled lavender acquires this fra- 
grance. 
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Near half an hour ’twill take them: meantime I'll rest me a bit, 


And try if the sun on my forehead will 


I wish I knew. 


ERE is the rake where I left it, and yonder, down the road, 
I see the oxen plodding along to empty that last great load. 


quicken my tardy wit. 


Yoti rascal Wind! do’ you reckon it all fair play 


To take a man when he’s down, you coward, and blow his hat away? 


Here, Rover! fetch it, old fellow! 


Why, how unwilling to go! 


What do you see in my face, old dog, to make you study it so? 
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Ah, Rover! when two have lived together, fast friends, so many years, 
A pity if words are needed to tell of either’s troubles and fears. 


You know as well as I do, now, that something is going wrong:— 
Please God, a glimmer of light may come to set me right ere long! 
The meadow yonder is dotted with cows, and just across the lane, 
The fields, as far as eye can reach, are yellow with ripened grain: 
While under the hill, on the other side, through the fiery maple leaves 
I see the house and barn, and father unloading the heavy sheaves. 


My life, since I can remember, has passed between the three— 
Cattle, and corn, and farm-house chores—what else has there been for me ? 


Just Kover’s existence; eating and sleeping over and over again! 
A little labor added to these, and how is it better then ? 


Well, well; that troubled me little enough in all the years that are past! 
But boys, from childish words and ways, must waken to men at last. 


For now, when the air is all alive with battle’s iron hum, 
Each drop of my blood stirs quick to meet and answer the booming drum. 


Last June, I know, when Charley Allen came back to us one night, 
Out of the Wilderness, where he fell in the very front of the fight; 


Though he had the name of an idle scamp, remembering what we did, 
Not one of us all but thrilled to lay his hand on the coffin-lid! 


Three months since; and now there has been, as I thought there was likely to be, 
Another call for soldiers—and why not a call for me? 


Why not take my part with the rest, and fight till the thing is done? 
Better that than to stay on the farm and fret out my heart alone. 


What right have I to stand aside when the ‘listed companies pass ? 
Suppose that a snake should twist himself about me here in the grass; 


Mighty queer it would seem, I think, when I raised a terrible shout, 
To see the men go on with their reaping and let me fight it out! 
No, I could rather, if need there be, die even as Charley died; 

And sleep at last like him in the sun, under the green hill-side: 


The bees would be thick in the honey of the blossomed plum in spring; 
And down in the meadows the summer long the mowers’ scythes would ring. 


It’s nothing so hard to lie among the sights and sounds I know, 
Covered with clover, having had my chance at the snaky foe! 


The President calls for soldiers to finish up the fight :— 
A few would settle it now he thinks—it’s likely he is right. 


What! are they through already? Smart work with that heavy load! 
And father has turned the oxen again to drive them down the road. 


It’s leaving him that troubles me so; indeed it’s easily guessed 
What storm will whistle about me, if I make up my mind to enlist! 


Well, if he cares for cattle more than country, I must try 
To forget it, and only remember he’s not as young as I. 


I’m out of my time, and, after all, no son of his, you know: 
It doesn’t make him my father because I call him so. 


If he were alive—my own, I mean—I needn’t go alone; 
Long since we’d have marched to battle together, father and son. 


But well I know what he’d tell me, this minute, if he could speak: 
No use in beating about the bush—I’ll enlist this very week ! 


Hi, Rover! I feel like another man since setting my mind on that— 
And now perhaps you will help me, Sir, to chase my runaway hat? 


There is the team—I must hurry, I see. Come on, you lazy Wind! 
I think I can run as fast as you, with this burden off my mind. 
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«“ TRVINE!” shouted the conductor on the 

western end of the yet unfinished Sun- 
bury and Erie Railroad on the evening of Fri- 
day the 9th of September. Very un-September- 
like had been the weather—rainy and dingy and 
cold—and the traveler to whom Irvine was a 
destination rose from the dim light, gathered 
up his shawl and haversack and umbrella, and 
stepped out on a dark platform and looked about 
for the town. 
town, a form in the darkness was inquired of for 
the hotel, who, pointing to a distant light, said, 
‘¢ Follow down the track, cross over to that light, 
and there you'll find it.’ Going as directed, 
sinking in mire and stumbling over stones and 
ruts, the hotel was reached, and found as good 
as the country affords. It is not worth while to 
describe these ‘‘ houses of entertainment.” Some 


are better than others, and if my recollection | 


serves me, some are considerably worse than oth- 
ers. The best are not such as railroad travelers 
who halt in the large cities are accustomed to. 
Nobody seems to be aware of their condition, 
or at least nobody complains. The New York 
dandy, out prospecting for oil, reaches almost as 
far for the butter as the backwoodsman who has 
a ‘‘nice thing for sale.” 

Irvine is the first point on the above railroad, 
where, coming in from the West, one strikes the 
Alleghany River. If you wish to see the oil 


regions thoroughly, and especially if you would 


form any theory respecting their geological feat- 


ures, involving their probable origin and dura- | 


tion, the best way is to take the Alleghany Riv- 
er down to Oil City, and thence branch off up 
the creek and its tributaries, until you have gone 


over the territory up and down from various | 


points. A geologist will find the rock only in 
few places laid bare. What are locally called 
‘“boulders’”—which indeed are not boulders of 
the drift formation, but only large rock frag- 
ments fallen from the high hill strata, and wash- 
ed by the waters which have cut the deep val- 
leys—are found on the borders of ell the streams 
often beneath the soil. These fragments are 
not interesting except_for their beautiful water- 
marks, and the confirmatory evidence they give 
of the otherwise perfectly obvious fact, that all 
the numerous valleys and gorges of the oil re- 
gion are the result not of volcanic upheaval, but 
of watery erosion. Wherever the strata are ex- 
posed they lie almost horizontally, showing only 
the slow 15° dip S.W., which is hardly apparent 
to the eye. Ia some places, especially on the 
upper shores of the Alleghany and on the banks 
of the creeks that empty into it, there is possi- 
bly a slight anticlinal pitch, which, if real, would 
show that some little upheaval existed along the 
water-lines. A cause for this will be suggested 
further on, and a reason why the streams should 
follow these upheavals, and why oil is generally 
found near their banks. 

The civil hotel-keeper at Irvine having re- 
moved my impedimenta, the first inquiry was 


Not being able to distinguish the | 


| for the means of transportation over the 50 or 
60 miles of river that extended down to Oil 
City. My intention being to see the rocks and 
wells on both sides of the river, a skiff was the 
only resource. Nobody knew where a skiff could 
be bought. One mouth, however, that was emit- 
ting clouds of strong tobacco smoke, which rolled 
from underneath a broad slouched hat, that sat 
upon the top of a figure curled up and tilted 
back against the wall, uttered the information 
that a skiff could be had near the foundry. 

Taking the directions, I went out again into 
the darkness toward a distant object a little 
blacker than the night, which they told me was 
a bridge. There was a roar and rush of the cur- 
rent underneath, which could be seen gleaming, 
or rather glaring, between the loose floor planks, 
suggesting the idea that the waters of the Big 
Broken Straw, as they were preparing for their 
leap into the Alleghany, would have no objec- 
tion to take a drowned passenger along. The 
passenger, however, had his own objections, and 
being wet enough already, managed to get safely 
over, and safely down between the unfathomed 
mud of the road and the steep bank which lined 
the right shore of the creek. Jackson was 
found, and Jackson had a skiff, the only skiff 
in town, which he was willing to sell for 8 dol- 
lars. I had been informed that the usual price 
was from 8 to 5 dollars; but gold had risen in 
this far-away wilderness as well as in the wilds 
of Wall Street. Moreover, Jackson knew I must 
have a skiff the next morning, and could get 
none but his; therefore reasons accumulated 
why he should ask 8 dollars, and he got it. 

In the morning the geological value of rail- 
roads was manifest from the front porch of the 
hotel. In order to shorten a curve, the Sunbury 
and Erie had cut the bank perpendicularly at 
the bluff point which divides the Alleghany from 
its tributary at the promising town of Irvine. 
The strata of the Vergent series, the Chemung 
of the New York geologists, were finely opened 
for the depth of at least 100 feet. They con- 
sisted of gray, blue, and red shales, some soft 
| and some hard, containing a few fossils having 
| the gentle southwest dip, with the almost im- 
| perceptible anticlinal lift northwest toward the 
| Big Broken Straw. 
| Returning from the rocks a sturdy ‘‘son of 
| the soil” applied for passage down the river. I 
| engaged him at once, thinking that in the sixty 
| miles of rowing he might prove a valuable com- 
|panion. He was well acquainted with all the 
| region, and gave me what information he pos- 
| sessed, none of which was of more than moment- 
| ary advantage. He and all his class were total- 
| ly unobservant of those points which are neces- 
| sary to supply a geologist with facts out of which 
| to form a scientific opinion. He knew where 

to find the swiftest water in going down stream. 
He had been a raftsman. He knew where the 
| taverns and stopping-places were. He pointed 
out the locality of noted wells; but he knew 
nothing about the positions of the best, whether 
| under bluffs or on the flats, what rocks they had 
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bored to find them, and how much oil they sev- 
erally produced. I was surprised and vexed at 
getting so little information on the points I was 
chiefly inquiring into. My vexation proved me 
a novice; for now I have seen the whole oil 
region of Northwest Pennsylvania, I should not 
be willing to stand a critical examination upon 
those points myself. 

As my fellow-passenger said nothing of bear- 
ing his share of the cost of the skiff I handed 
him the oars, and politely kept him at them 
through the twenty miles that accomplished his 
journey. He was a little puzzled by my court- 
eous way of taking for granted that he was ex- 
clusive oarsman; but he was good-humored and 
keen in his way. After mentioning the cost of 
stage fare to his destination, inquiring how much 
I gave for the skiff, and otherwise attempting 
in vain to discover my financial intentions re- 
specting himself, he finally settled to his work 
with good will, and rowed steadily under the 
comforting self-assurance that muscle, not green- 
backs, would this time pay his way. 

Immediately upon leaving Irvine the banks 
of the river began to show the decaying monu- 
ments of many small fortunes ruined. Four 
years ago, when the first oil excitement arose, 
labor attempted to emancipate itself from capi- 
tal. The world-wide struggle burst forth in 
this then untracked wilderness. Poor men with 
a few dollars in hand, and a few more borrowed, 
banded in small parties, resolved to sink oil- 
wells on their own account, and reap for them- 
selves the splendid gains that generally fall to 
the rich man’s share. These laborers took leas- 
es on small fragments of river front, agreeing to 
pay an eighth, a sixth, a quarter, or even a half 
of all the oil found, to the land proprietors, as 
‘royalty #’ and proceeded without order, system, 
or forethought to sink their wells. With appli- 
ances of the rudest kind they set to work. Cut- 
ting down four slim poles of 40 feet in length, 
they fastened them 10 feet apart at bottom, and 
8 at top, raising them in the course of erection 
to an upright position, and staying them in all 
directions. This finished was called a derrick, 
and served for a guide and holder to the heavy 
drills with which the wells were bored, and as 
a convenient structure for a “ fall and tackle.” 
A strong post 10 feet outside the derrick, heavy 
and deeply driven into ground, supported the 
middle of a large timber weighted at the short- 
er and farthest end, so as to overbalance the 
drill which was attached to the end projecting 
to the central point under the derrick. This 
drill, with a steel-cutting face of about 2} inch- 
es, was made of heavy iron, connecting above 
with a stiff rod, on two sides of which were small 
projections, called, I think, “ stirrups,” just large 
enough to take a man’s foot. Two drillers stood 
each with a foot on the “stirrup,” and together 
**kicked down” the drill, turning it by hand as 
they did so, and then lifting their feet while 
the weighted end threw up the tool preparatory 
to another ‘‘ kick” downward. Sometimes in- 





stead of weighting they selected an elastic tim- | 
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ber, fastened the farther end firmly, and let the 
spring of the wood raise the drill. 

Had the oil been found in great abundance 
near the surface, shallow wells would have been 
sufficient—such wells as were practicable under 
the system of the ‘‘kicking drill.” But good 
wells lie from 100 to 600 feet deep—both too 
great for the rude appliances described. Con- 
sequently these banded laborers soon expended 
all their means, and were compelled to give up 
their works. The general law was again vin- 
dicated. To capital belong the enterprises in- 
volving risks. Therefore capital must obtain 
the great gains, as it bears also the great losses. 

The low price of oil four years ago—when, 
indeed, it was worth less than the barrels that 
contained it—helped the other causes of failure. 
Now, through the whole oil region abandoned 
derricks stand rotting slowly down, warning 
many and attracting more. They warn labor 
to keep to its own sphere. They attract capi- 
tal, with the erroneous suggestion that some in- 
dications of oil must have existed where so much 
work was done—indications that can doubtless 
be followed out successfully by perseverance and 
sufficient means. In some places this view may 
be proved correct. But, without other signs, 
they alone are not enough, because the drillers 
of those early wells were even more distinguish- 
ed than present ‘‘ prospectors” in ‘going it 
blind.” 

Tidionte is the first point in the upper Alle- 
ghany where oil is profitably pumped. Neither 
a geologist nor a “ practical” man would ex- 
press an opinion against the oil-productiveness 
of other neighboring regions. They may yet 
develop finely ; but hitherto success has not fol- 
lowed enterprise; or perhaps it would be more 
accurate to say that enterprise has not pursued 
success. Nearly opposite Tidionte are the so- 
called Economite Wells. Driving the skiff on 
land and making my way along greasy tracks, 
through rows of barrels marked ‘* E. O. C.,” I 
saw on the upper bank an untanned, benevolent 
face, under a broad-brimmed hat, over a figure 
clothed in blue. Accosting the gentleman, I 
soon found both intelligence and politeness in 
operation. In a few moments’ conversation he 
gave me valuable knowledge. The sect in which 
he held the dignity of Presiding Brother, Patri- 
arch, or some ruling office of another name, 
were ‘* Economites” only because they had set- 
tled a town called Economy. In Germany they 
were known as Brethren of Harmony. They 
had separated themselves from the body of Prot- 
estants, with ‘‘ harmony” as the one chief doc- 
trine of their creed. The name indicates most 
commendable intentions in their founders. Hav- 
ing all things in common, they have doubtless 
found some little difficulty, within their close 
and secret precincts, in keeping down the un- 
harmonious elements which the world, the flesh, 
and the devil are apt to intrude among man- 
and-womankind. A strong hand undoubtedly 
rules within, and when strong wills show them- 
selves in the younger members they are proba- 
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bly crashed, expelled, or placed in power. Thus 
the Harmonites cont‘nue a sect, helped in their 
isolation by German temperament and their 
foreign tongue; marrying, though preferring 
celibacy ; and all working industriously for the 
common enrichment. 

A very valuable oil-property is owned by this 
sect opposite Tidionte. A large oil-spring, i. e., 
a spring of water in which thick oil rose to the 
surface, was found near, and doubtless determ- 
ined the purchase. One well, 120 feet deep, 
yields 30 barrels a day. The oil is heavier than 
that of Oil Creek, and brings several dollars 
more per barrel. Four other wells produce 
about the same quantity, making 60 barrels a 
day. This, at even $10 the barrel, which, for 
heavy oil, is lower than it is now or may per- 
haps ever again be, would make them a daily 
income of $600. Their property has scarcely 
yet begun to be developed, and they are now 
sinking new wells. It is remarkable that the 
wells of this company are situated at the foot, 
or rather in the very side, of a steep bluff near 
the water’s edge, a place not generally success- 
ful; while the flats opposite, usually most pro- 
lific, have not as yet remunerated the proprie- 
tors. The Economite wells are none over 120 
feet deep, while a well on the flat opposite is 
now down 600 feet. 

A very curious and simple contrivance is re- 
sorted to at these wells, one which alone would 
stamp the owners as true economists. The oil 
of many wells rises in a yellow or riley condi- 


tion, and does not then separate readily from 


the water. Even the best oils have some affin- 
ity for the salt-water, with which they have been 
sleeping for ages far down in the depths of the 
earth. To facilitate their separation the dis- 
charge-pipe from the pump of the largest well is 
carried into the middle of an upright wooden 
cylinder, heavily hooped and very stout. The 
cylinder is about 6 feet high by 2 feet in diam- 
eter. Into the top a pipe that carries the ex- 
haust steam from the engine is inserted, which 
connects with a copper drum in the interior. 
This of course heats the contents, and facilitates 
the separation of the oil and salt-water. The 
oil flows into a tank from an orifice 18 inches 
below the top of the cylinder; and the water 
flows off below, through a tube that adjusts the 
levei. The space above the oil-vent gathers 
the gas, which is more or Jess pumped out of ev- 
ery well; and this gas is led by another tube to 
the fire-room, where it is burned for raising 
steam. Every thing is thus utilized. And as 
they draw their oil from the top of the tank 


next the cylinder into the one out of which they | 
barrel, it is obvious that the oil they sell must | 


be in the very best condition. 

Half a mile below the Economite property is 
a well 975 feet deep, drilling under the intelli- 
gent superintendence of Mr. David Ralston, for 
the Tidionte and Alleghany Oil Company. ‘This 
company, with commendable zeal, is prosecut- 
ing its labors with the intention of testing the 
question of the existence of large oil deposits far 


down in the rock. On Oil Creek the strata 
said to have been found are shale of different 
colors and diiferent degrees of hardness, with 
three distinct layers of sand-rock. The sand- 
rocks thére are about 20 feet thick, and lie at 
the several depths of about 200, 350, and 500 
feet. Though oil and gas are found in or un- 
der every sand-rock, all the Oil Creek wells are 
driven down to, or partly, and sometimes whol- 
ly, through the third, where alone the great 
flows have been found. At Tidionte, however, 
in the deep well referred to, only one sand-rock 
has been passed through. This lay 150 feet 
deep, and showed some oil. It was not tested ; 
but the drill, at 440 feet, though still in shale, 
struck more oil, which was also passed without 
pumping out; and now enough gas rises when- 
ever the sand-pump is drawn to burn in flame 
when touched by a lighted match. ‘The drill 
here, and now generally used in the oil region, 
has a cutting face of 44 inches. 

Opposite on the right bank of the river, in 
Lower Tidionte, where Gordon Creek comes in 
round the upper point of the bluff, are several 
small wells of lubricating oil producing five or 
six barrels a day, all of the shallow depth of 
about 120 feet. 

In this and all the oil region what is called 
the ‘‘ surface water” is shut off at the first 
sand-rock at a depth varying from less than 100 
to about 200 feet. The surfaee water is the fresh 
water that forms the springs of the country. Its 
volume is sometimes very large; and were it 
left to run into the wells it would press the oil 
away so that the pumps would not be able to 
draw it. Therefore every weli is tubed gen- 
erally with 2-inch gas-pipe. The drill-hole be- 
ing about four inches, enough room remains be- 
tween the walls and the tubing for the inser- 
tion and pressure down to any depth of the 
“seed-bag,” by which the surface water is ex- 
cluded. The seed-bag is a simple leather bag 
containing dry flax-seed, which, fastened to the 
tube at the point desired, slides easily down in 
its dry state, and when in position rapidly swells 
so as to shut the whole orifice and leave the well 
of oil undisturbed by superincumbent water. 

In all good wells the oil is found with, 7. e., 
probably floating on, salt-water. This water 
evidently has no current, but lies shut up with- 
in fixed boundaries. Hence both it and the oil 
are local products. Whatever their cause and 
origin they are now where they were originally 
deposited, or, if they have flowed at all, they 
have now ceased to flow, having arrived at the 
point where no outlet leads them further on. 
Were this not so, much greater irregularity and 
different peculiarities would mark the yield of 


| the wells. 


This may be a fitting place to introduce, and 
submit for consideration, a theory respecting the 
formation and deposit of Petroleum, or Rock 


Oil; or rather of that deposit most fully de- 


veloped in Northwest Pennsylvania. I submit 
this theory without claiming any authority for 
it. The geological facts upon which it is based 
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are so well known, and stated by so many au-| analogy, could it have been but the application 


thors, that no one can be fairly credited with 
them. They are these. In the Chemung pe- 
riod of the Devonian age an internal sea, with 
a shore where Southwest New York and North- 
west Pennsylvania now are, covered at least the 
whole middle of the continent of North America. 
This was the period in which were laid down 
the rocks that the oil-seekers are now so indus- 
triously boring. Limestone is not found ; there- 
fore the sea was shallow. Shale alternates with 
sandstone; therefore mud-flats must have ex- 
isted with sandy barriers. <A similar condition 
of shore now exists along the Atlantic side of 
New Jersey. It is altogether probable, as Na- 
ture’s works always bear resemblance to each 
other, that the Chemung shores of the early in- 
ternal sea bore close resemblance to the present 
New Jersey sand-banks and included marshes. 
These marshes are thickly covered with a heavy 
and rank salt grass, which grows sturdily and in 
great thickness, with its roots well matted with 
sea-weed. Channels are cut through them in 
various directions. Remembering now that the 
earth’s crust was then in the Chemung period, 
we know that the soil of the marshes must have 
enjoyed at least a tropical heat. The atmos- 
phere, as is well known, was surcharged with 
varbonic acid gas. Thus we have the three 
elements necessary for vigorous vegetation, viz., 
mud-flats, great heat, and plenty of nutriment 
for vegetable life. It becomes only less than 


positively certain that large salt-water marshes | 


existed in the Chemung period, and that these 
marshes were filled with rank salt vegetation. 
It is further well known that the surface of the 
ground then, much more than now, underwent 
the processes of slow or rapid subsidence and 
uprising. These salt-marshes, throwing up gi- 
gantic and fragile weeds, may have been subject 
to subsidence—not enough actually to destroy 
vegetation, but only sufficient to draw mature 


plants under water and keep them there unde- | 


cayed as water will, and furnish just enough de- 
cay at top to feed the new vegetation that would 
struggle upward. Let this process go on, as a 
similar one did in the fresh marshes of the coal- 
formations, and we have the one thing needed 
for the making of petroleum ; viz., a deposit of 
undecayed vegetable substance, or perhaps many 
of them separated by water-courses or even 
sand-banks, the whole extending over large 
areas, and the separate ones perhaps many 
miles or possibly hundred of miles in extent. 
When all this was laid down, and a sufficient 
depth had been preserved, a sudden subsidence 
would cause the ocean to burst in the sand-bar- 
riers, and, sweeping over the marshes, carry every 
where a deep burial-covering of sand. This may 
have been repeated more than once, and layers 
of salt-marsh vegetation may have underlain 
every sand deposit. Thus, within walls that 
effectually excluded the atmosphere, the sea- 
plants, soft and easily decomposed into their 


chemical elements, lay waiting for Nature’s next | 


act. What was this? What, according to all 


of the internal heat? This acting powerfully 
}and steadily could not consume these plants, 
and drive off in vapor the salt-water shut up 
with them. The sand, now hardening into 
sand-rock, prevented that. The heat therefore 
distilled the watery weeds, taking away their 
form as it extracted the simple carbon and hy- 
drogen which composed them. This carbon 
|and hydrogen sought a new combination, and 
| joining in proportions which chemical laws well 
know, and which were compatible with the heat 
of distillation, formed the hydro-carbonic com- 
pound now known as Petroleum or Rock Oil. 
The salt-water took its place beneath the oil, 
and the gas, which high heat also at the same 
time evolved, rose over both oil and water. The 
same heat that distilled the oil operated with 
some force upon the sand; and while helping 
its formation into rock at the same time cracked 
it in every direction. These cracks probably 
have some yet undiscovered general trend or 
bearing. That point is worth careful study. 
Now, however, it is only necessary to note the 
fact of the cracks or crevices. The attraction 
of gravitation, or the weight of the sand-rock 
would, after the distillation of the oil, press 
down into the liquid mass. Hence the gas and 
oil and water would rise into every crevice and 
run through all the sand-rock wherever a crack, 
vertical, inclined, or horizontal, small or large, 
could be found. ’ 

It is quite possible, at the time of the distilla- 
tion of the oil, that gas in large quantities may, 
in some places, have been evolved. This, by 
its expansive force, would act powerfully against 
the overlying rock crust. If at any place that 
crust should yield, it would be lifted so as to 
make folds in the surface. In some places it 
might even crack without breaking through the 
surface of upward folds. These cracks extend- 
| ing far over the previous level would be seized by 
the waters then again submerging the land, and 
made into channels for their currents. When 
again the uprising land emerged from the ocean 
these channels would be the beds of streams. 
For ages running along these beds, carrying off 
the vast volumes of drainage waters incident to 
those wet eras, these streams would cut deep 
beneath the surface, while the débris from the 
| upper strata, cut off by frosts and subordinate 
| erosions, would fall down the banks. 
| The river valleys of the whole oil region are 
| valleys of erosion; and whenever anticlinal in 
| character, i. e., when the rocks on either side 
| pitch away from the line of the stream, it is at 

least probable that their original course may 
have been determined by the causes above 
|named. If so, the same force must have made 
‘cracks in the rocks below, and especially in 
| those of hard and solid texture, which would 
| not bear compression. These lower cracks are 
| penetrated by drilling for oil in or near the 
| banks of streams. 

In boring now these underground cracks of 

the hard or the sand rocks are penetrated, some- 
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times at their tops, where the compressed gas 
being confined it alone escapes, sometimes just 
below at the oil level. In this case it often 
happens that the confined gas reacting against 
the oil drives it out of the well in volumes or 
jets, making what is called a flowing well, ¢. e., 
a well that yields oil without pumping. Again, 
the drill may strike at the lower part of the 
crevice, where the salt-water lies, which must 
all be pumped out before oil. A paper in the 
American Journal of Science, September, 1864, 
treats of these crevices in a very clear and sci- 
entific manner. A reader desirous of fuller 
explanations may with profit read that article. 
There may be one objection to the above view 
respecting the origin of petroleum. It may be 
said that fossils, the one proof of geological facts 
and the one basis of sound scientific theorizing, 
are wanting—we do not find remains of the grass 
of salt-marshes. The answer is, that analogy 
can no more be discarded from geological sci- 
ence than from any other branch of knowledge. 
We know that the coal was deposited in a sim- 
ilar way. Of that there is ample proof from 
fossils. A theory, therefore, which accounts for 
existing phenomena, and accords with the facts 
of another well-known and similar natural pro- 
duction, can hardly be overthrown for want of 
fossils, especially as none of the oil deposits are 
found so near the surface that we can get at the 
fossils; while the distillation probably so effect- 
ually destroyed the form of the soft, watery 
plants that no remains of them could reasona- 


bly be expected now to exist. 
The banks of the Alleghany preserve a varied 


uniformity all the way down. High bluffs, al- 
ways wooded and very seldom showing the rock, 
run now on one side close to the stream and very 
steep, with opposing flats beneath an opposite 
remoter bluff, or a gently rising broken slope. 
The river winds continually, sometimes as at 
Tidionte, taking a duly westward course. At 
intervals the bluffs break suddenly, opening for 
creeks and small water-courses, and not unfre- 


quently deep depressions run away perpendicu- | 


lar to the course of the stream over the crests 
of the hills. Some persons say that these gorges 
and breaks indicate the course of the subterra- 


nean crevices in the rocks, and are good guides | 


in locating wells. Facts, however, are too few 


as yet to warrant any fixed rules for the guid- | 


ance of practical enterprises. 

Tionesta was the point chosen for a Saturday 
night stopping and a Sunday rest. Thirty miles 
in a skiff, although down stream and with an 


oarsman more than half the way, produced in | 


a novice some weariness and a little heat of 
hands. It was dark before the destination was 
reached, and when found was not attractive. 
Grounding on shore in the darkness, and pull- 
ing out of the current the four rough boards 
slightly nailed together, and not very symmet- 
rically formed, which in that country they call 
a skiff, I followed a light and asked for the ho- 
tel. Bailey from Maine, the smiling landlord, 
took me in, assured me that nobody would steal 


my skiff before Monday morning, gave me a 
warm supper and a good bed, and in every way 
cheerfully ministered as best he knew to my 
comfort. 

Now I had reached the outskirts of specula- 
tion. Plenty of 1860 welis lifted their black 


| derricks all around, and there were excellent 


traditions of their productiveness. At the ho- 
tel three cliques of New Yorkers were found, 
every one distinct in enterprise and all full of 
high expectation. As examples of the stories 
to travelers here are two. An island of not 
thirty acres lately sold for $40,000. Seven and 
a half acres on it later sold for $45,000. Nine 
acres of main land, near the bridge on left bank 
Tionesta Creek, at $7000 per acre. I say no- 
thing of these prices. Men have their own 
heads to keep their own purses. 

One thing surprised me here and through the 
whole oil region. Though on Pennsylvania soil 
New Yorkers contro] the speculations, and own 
largely in the land. You meet almost literally 
New Yorkers alone wherever you travel; and, 
most remarkable circumstance of all, and quite 
amusing, was a large full map—topographical, 
geological, and isothermal—of New York in the 
hotel at Oil City ; while maps of Pennsylvania, 
and especially of the oil regions, could neither 
be bought, borrowed, nor begged. Some small 
New Yorkers are going to be badly swallowed 
up—** taken in” doesn’t express it—by the big 
fish, with their grand schemes. But if little 
fish will swim in deep water they must take the 


| consequences. 


From Tionesta down unmistakable proved oil 
territory begins to appear. Much more may lie 
above, but it wants full proving yet. The bluffs 
and flats, the gorges and forests, the windings 
and the ripples, the wild shores, and the deer 
hunters waiting for deer, driven by their hunt- 
ing dogs out in the woods, to take the water. 
These were the pictures that mingled with aban- 
doned derricks as the skiff floated solitarily down 
stream. 

**Hemlock” once, now the more ambitious 
town of President, was the natural place to dine. 
Rounding inshore with a handsome sweep, which 
my boyish sports had taught me how to make, 
the admiration of a smiling, intelligent-looking, 
plainly-dressed man in gray waselicited. ‘ You 
have been on the water before,” he said. Re- 
turning him a grateful look for the compliment, 
I replied politely as he boated and I took the 
shore. » 

I little thought when I exchanged a few words 
with and parted from the young man in gray, 
that he was one of the sudden millionaires of the 
land. Three brothers, with educations obtained 
at a Western Commercial College as their only 
capital, came into this oil region four years ago. 
Now they hardly know what they. are worth. 
In lands undeveloped and already productive 
they count up many hundreds of thousands. 
The celebrated Heydrick Wells of the Alleghany 
River bear their name. It is their boast that 
any bargain either makes, however it may seem 
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to their common disadvantage, all will ratify 
bond or no bond. 

Below President the wells thicken, and 300 
feet is their usual depth. Their yield increases 
steadily. 
250 barrels per day. Many are pumping now 
from 6 to 60 barrels daily. The proved oil 


property extends from a few miles below Presi- | 


dent, growing better as you round Heydrick, Pit- 
hole, and Walnut Bends, until you begin to ap- | 
proach Oil City. The improved above and be- | 
low may be equally good, but their capacity is as 
yet unknown and doubtful. 

Oil City! Any city after such a wilderness! 
My fancy painted me a resting-place. Not home, 
indeed, but cleanliness and comfort entered into 
my expectations. But, alas! I had parted with 
those little travelers’ trifles. The last of them | 
faded with the Langstaff greeting, and the Lang- 
staff farewell. At the end of fifty miles there | 
had been found one abundant table, with even 
the luxury of snowy napkins, and the cheer of a 
domestic circle, forced by surrounding pressure 
‘*to take in boarders.” Fresh from this oasis, 
I looked forward hopefully, after another weary 
row, for the green things, and the sweetness of a 
city’scomforts. I didn’t find many green things, 
unless some of the buyers were verdant; and as 
to sweetness, let us wait until we land. 

It was not an easy thing to land at Oil City. 
In the first place, it was difficult to tell where 
the city lay. After a survey, the dirty shanties 
on the muddy right bank, along which were 
moored black and slippery oil scows, were thought 
to indicate the outskirts of the town. 
for the Petroleum House, I was pointed to a low, 
dingy, but comparatively extensive, once white 
structure, hugging the bluff at the mouth of the 
creek. The rains had made the current strong; 
but putting my oars in position and myself in 
place, I prepared to show my power over the 
rushing waters. But in fact the waters showed 
their power over me, and catching me under a 


! 


,| the main street, the promenade, the leading 


Some have flowed, one as much as | 


Asking | 


thoroughfare. It was bare of trotting buggies. 
It was bare of handsome carriages. It was not 
at all dusty. Up one side rose a ledge of shale 
rocks, crowned on top with the ‘‘ primeval for- 
| est.” At its immediate foot ran the street. No, 
|it didn’t run. It couldn’t run. Neither could 
it stand still. It was just too thick for water, 
| and wholly too thin for land. Horses dragging 
heavy teams with a few barrels of oil sank be- 
low their knees, and tugged on. Horsemen, 
booted to the middle, floundered this way and 
that. The narrowest plank walk filled with 
hurrying men, muddy and eager, pushed by. 
A slip of a team horse, and his effort at recov- 
| ery, sent the liquid, oily, earthy mixture of the 
| Street in showers among the walkers. 
body was used to it. I tried not to look like a 
| novice. I looked upward at the green just un- 
der the clouds. My breath drew in the sweet- 
| ness of the manifold combinations around. One 
| silent oil well stood, unpumped and locked, just 
at the point of the bluff where the up-creek mud 
ran into and made one muddle with the mud of 
the town. That well flows, and has flowed for 
years, 15 barrels daily. One man owns it. $150 
per day it gives him of income. All he has to 
do is daily to go in and take it. The region 
near, however, shows many abandoned derricks. 
Immediately around Oil City well digging had 
not proved on the whole profitable. 

At the Petroleum House the landlords give 
their guests their best attention. Cleanliness in 
such a mud-hole is a simple impossibility. The 
food was good, the rooms quiet, and the beds 
clean. Any man that wants more had better 
not try this region. 

Next day it rained. 





Every 


Oh! one might look out, 
and one mizht look in. Mud was outside, and 
not outside alone. Damp was outside, and it 
wouldn’t stay outside. Having taken cold al- 
ready from unusual exposure, a chill was in the 
atmosphere, and a chill was in my bones. My 





sloping scow bow, entered my skiff at will. This 
difficulty conquered, I pulled on further; but | 
taking my bearings the Petroleum Honse still | 
kept far away, and I pulled for a scow and| 
landed. Driving a quick trade with a jolly | 
boatman, who lent me a hand, he became full 
owner of my eight-dollar skiff, and I the owner 
of three dollars in greenbacks. 

So my skiff journey was over, and city and 
hotel comforts were to intervene before the horse- 
back part of the journey would begin. 

I landed. Oh! is this Oil City? Whew, 
what smells so? Nothing but the gaseous wealth 
of the oily region. But pigs, mud, no side- 
walks! Ah, but you are on the bank yet. Bus- 
iness can not afford to wash the ways down which 
oil barrels run, nor to scrub their leaky sides. | 
Wait until you reach the main thoroughfare, the | 
grand promenade, the fashionable street of the | 
place. I waived. That is, I walked between | 
wells and oii yards, barns and pens, along the 
slippery way, keeping my bearings as I could, and 


aiming for the Petroleum House front. I found | 





| question. 
| fore I resolved I wouldn’t, and I didn't. 


doctor had sent me into the fields among the 
rocks in hope of restoring a constitution shatter- 
ed by a too sedentary life, and brain somewhat 
overworked. This was a little more than the 
doctor had prescribed. Nursing was out of the 
Icouldn’t conveniently get sick; there- 


Next morning the sun shone. Early on horse- 
back, with an umbrella and a shawl, inclosing a 
box of paper collars, strapped to the saddle, I 
was prepared for a three days’ excursion up Oil 
Creek. Taverns, I was told, were scattered all 
along. Derricks, I was also told, were thick as 
ships’ masts in New York docks. The great oil 
elephant would soon exhibit to me his huge body. 
His legs and trunk only reached round to and 
up the Alleghany. 

The sun was warm, and though the clearing 
had been at night instead of the morning, which 
weather-wiseacres say is a bad sign, I made up 
my mind for a warm ride, and for such whole- 
some perspiration as would drive out the cold 
got in the skiff on the Alleghany. It required 
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good horsemanship to get safely out of town. 
A wagoner, driving his team up the hillocks and 
down the holes which underlie the apparent 
dead level of tke soft road under the bluff, as- 
sured me for my comfort that up the creek the 
roads were worse yet. The assurance produced 
more curiosity than dismay. I became at once 
hopefully interested in the sight of roads worse 
than the streets of Oil City. 

A wide flat extended at my right. The creek 
coming rapidly down made a sweep at the right 
bank, and washed the very foot of the bluff, 
along which the road held its slippery way. 
Beyond the creek lay the first flat of the valley, 
and as the scenery of the whole region was like 
its opening, a person who has noticed the ex- 
ternal features for half a mile from its mouth 
has seen whatever is striking and peculiar in it all. 
The bluffs, generally high and steep, lie close 
to the river bank, now on one side and now on 
the other. Their line is generally curved, and 
they frequently break down suddenly into sharp 
gorges, which are succeeded just beyond by a 
new bluff line. Occasionally they sink gradual- 
ly to low points; in which case corresponding 
low points, sometimes slightly overlapping, be- 
gin a new rise and new order of semi-precipices. 
At the curves of the bluffs, sometimes at their 
feet, but more frequently on the opposite sides 
of the creek, wide flats extend. These flats for 


miles are covered with black derricks, some si- 
lent, and some bearing the unceasing pump, 


which, with a steady “‘ clip, clip,” raises the odor- 
ous oily wealth from the secret caverns below. 
The w! ect is as unattractive as any one 

ith ice for cleanliness, a nose for sweet 
smelis, and a taste for the green of country land- 
scapes can { imagine. Every thing you see 
is black. The soil is black, being saturated with 
waste petroleum. The engine-houses, pumps, 
and tanks are black, with the smoke and soot of 
the coal-fires which raise the steam to drive the 
wells. The shanties—for there is scarcely a house 
in the whole seven miles of oil territory along 
the creek—are black. The men that work among 
the barrels, machinery, tanks, and teams are 
white men blackened. Some, I afterward learn- 
ed, were millionaires looking out for their own 
properties, and enjoying in imagination, for they 
could not in fact, the ‘‘ clean money” they were 
heaping together. Through all this dismal 
scenery horsemen were riding hither and thith- 
er, generally alone, though occasionally in small 
groups. By the questions put to you in return, 
when inquiries were made at wells about their 
depth, the rocks bored through, the water-courses 
struck, and the ‘‘ shows of oil and gas,” it was 
apparent what all these horsemen were after. 
Nearly every man above the grade of laborer, 
after answering geological inquiries, asked, or 
looked like asking on his own account, if you 
didn’t want to buy a “‘nice thing.” Even the 
trees, which timidly clung to the sides of the 
bluffs, wore the universal sooty covering. Their 
very leaves were black. Only up toward the 
sky under the clouds, away along the tops of 
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rocks, could the verdure of nature be seen. All 
below was in sombre clothing, except the spark- 
ling creek, which rattled along its shallow bed. 
This in the sunlight glittered not like a silver 
thread in a setting of jet, as a poet would imag- 
inatively assert, but in fact like one vast moving 
string of opal. The wasted oil from numberless 
wells floated over its whole surface, and spread- 
ing thinly out from bank to bank, reflected in 
changing beauty, from every ripple and wave, an 
exquisitively subdued brilliancy of rainbow hues. 
Up against this gorgeous stream, wholly oblivi- 
ous of their vile contrast, struggled square, black, 
oily scows, filled with greasy, ‘‘loud smelling” 
barrels, drawn by horses harnessed as to a team 
on land, which walked knee-deep in the every 
where fordable water, and were driven by muddy 
oily men. 

The production of the oil region, I found 
upon inquiry, was very variable. Abandoned 
wells were far more numerous than working 
The reason given is that old leases stand 

in the way of improvement. The lessees hav- 
ing exhausted their means four years ago, can 
not work their wells, and others will not until 
the old leases shall have been extinguished. 
Some who claim to know say that the whole oil 
product on the creek does not increase; be- 
cause new wells striking into old crevices re- 
duce the amount of old wells as much as they 
themselves produce. It is certain that great oil 
strikes are no longer looked for. The flowing 
wells, some of which once yielded thousands of 
barrels daily, have now all fallen down either to 
a few hundreds, a few tens, or have even sunk 
to the order of the pumping class. The pumps 
draw from half a barrel daily up to about eighty, 
varying, however, continually. In general there 
is a diminution of production; though some- 
times a sudden falling-off is succeeded by a par- 
tial recovery. On the whole, however, the bus- 
iness is steadily getting out of the hands of those 
who with small means are making haste to get 
rich, into those of persons who have capital with 
which to “hold on;” and energy, skill, and 
perseverance, with which to make the most and 
the best of knowledge and »pportunity. 

Turning to the left, about four miles up, my 

horse’s head pointed up Cherry-tree Run, a 
branch of Oil Creek, which comes in from the 
northwest. Here I found only experimental 
wells. Cherry Run, on the other side of the 
creek, coming in from the northeast, is now the 
centre of speculation and enterprise. It is 
thought more promising than the creek itself. 
But this northwest branch has as yet been taken 
only by speculators. No wells of importance 
had early in September been sunk in it. Why 
it should not prove as productive as any other 
portion of the vicinity no geologist can say, for 
its features above ground are certainly like the 
rest. But well-boring is a vetiture. If you 
have a well, you have it; if you haven't a well, 
you haven’t it: and that is all one positively 
knows. More careful observation may afford 
| data hereafter out of which science may form 


ones. 
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safe rules for locating oil wells; but facts are too 
few as yet. ‘Therefore, readers, don’t buy into 
merely ‘ promising” companies for investment. 
Speculate any where; only be ready to bear 
pecuniary loss, and risk the moral consequences. 
There are some prizes, though they are getting 
few and small, with many and large blanks. 
Two miles from the mouth of Cherry-tree Run 
one old well was down, not yielding, and two 
new ones were sinking. Riding up to inspect 
the débris and to question the driller, I was sur- 
prised at the sight of a nice-looking, tidy, and 
intelligent woman, with a key at her girdle. If 
I had met herin some wealthy mansion I should 
have had no difficulty in recognizing the easy, 
affable, and self-confident housekeeper. Her 
very aspect was suggestive of plenty and con- 
tentment. I looked all round the woods, but 
saw no signs of mansion, with its assurance of a 
well-stocked larder and comfortable promise of 
forks of silver, napkins and cloth of linen, with 
covers containing whatever a hungry traveler 
might desire. There was a shanty away in the 
woods, toward which the hospitable matron was 
soon picking, not wending, her way, through 
brush and stumps, after promising respecting 
dinner “‘to do the best she could.”” Nor was 
this a little; for perfect cleanliness pervaded 
table, bureau, chairs, and stove, the furniture 
of the one room of the shanty; and out of the 
store-house corner of the rough plank vestibule 
came forth meat and vegetables, which were soon 
smoking in savory stew. The father of the 
hostess had been an ‘‘ Edinburgh gentleman,” 


and her mother an ‘‘ English lady of Scotch 


descent.” She and her man were Scotch. He 
had been some years in this country, and four 
years in the oil region. Although he had found 
and located for other people some of the best 
wells on Oil Creek, he had not been fortunate 
in the selections he had made for himself. At 
least his own leases had not been profitable to 
himself, though others who had bought him out 
were now in a fair way to make money. 

He was a burly, open-hearted Scot, full of 
conversation, and a wizard as well. He did 
not seem to know or care much for geological 
science ; but if any man wanted to put down a 
well he could tell him where to locate. I was 
all attention at once. This was the practical 
problem I would like to solve. Once solved, 
the uncertainty of the pursuit of oil would be 
removed. It would at once take rank and po- 
sition among the law-governed affairs of busi- 
ness. He informed me that it was a peculiar 
gift, this power of his. Some others had it, but 
not many. He knew at that moment where 
four wells could be sunk, two of which would 
produce 50 barrels every day, and two others 25. 
I was all eagerness to learn the secret; but it 
proved to be the mystery of the witch-hazel. 

Some are wizards; and this is the way with 


the closed fingers. The insides of the wrists 
are then turned upward, and the thumbs out- 
ward. The point of the crotch is held near the 
breast, inclined very slightly from you. Thus 
armed and equipped the wizard walks over the 
land. Water-courses sometimes trouble him; 
for the ‘‘witch-hazel” is also a revealer of 
springs. But he professes to have learned the 
different effects upon his rod of oil or water-at-' 
traction. None but a very novice would now 
mistake the one for the other. Whenever an 
oil crevice is passed over down goes the point 
of the crotch, and the force and manner of the 
down-turning indicate the size and depth of the 
deposit. A wonderful story is told about the 
distinguished oil man, Mr. Phillips. He was 
about to locate a well when a wizard drove a 
stake for him. He laughed at the man; but 
having no better place to choose actually drilled 
down at the wizard’s stake. Finding there one 
of his largest flowing wells he became a con- 
vert, and ever after has called in the aid of one 
of the gifted ones. Not having met Mr. Phil- 
lips I can not confirm the story. It is given as 
part of fully believed traditions of the oil re- 
gion. 

Dinner for man, but no oats for horse! Up 
the valley we went a little further to see more 
land, and, if practicable, feed the horse. A new 
well was found that had spouted vigorously when 
first struck, and was now receiving pump-rods. 
By the side of the new well was met a prospect- 
ive millionaire. A young farmer, with land 
near by for sale, was eloquent upon the ‘‘ show” 
the new well had made. He was just my man. 
A little study of human nature would afford 
agreeable relief after that of rocks and oil-veins. 
He was in age somewhere near the third ten. 
His homestead was a tumble-down log-house ; 
but some of his farm having already been sold 
he had a cash balance on hand, and a ‘“‘ mighty 
pile” looming in his fancy. He took me to see 
some of the promising places he had for sale. 
On Fox Run, a brook coming into Cherry-tree 
from the west, he had thirty acres of ‘‘ excellent 
oil Jands.” An old well at the mouth of the 
brook had made a “‘ fine show.” Success was 
sure. Any borer could make his fortune. All 
he asked for the whole thirty acres was $75,000. 
He thought I was in fun when I proposed he 
should make it round numbers, and ask $100,000. 
But there was an evident struggle in his mind 
when he found I was not a purchaser, between a 
doubt of my joking intention and a benevolent 
design of intimating to him that he could have 
got more for the asking. After chatting with 
him and two stragglers in for half an hour in 
the shelter of an unfinished shop, building in 
preparation for the expected influx of speculators 
and new well-borers, I had obtained all the in- 





formation and amusement I desired. Going 
out with directions how to reach Oil Creek over 


their divining rod: they cut a crotch of the | the intervening hills, I went to where I had 


hazel, plum, or peach, with its two legs long 
and slender. Their extreme points are held in 


| tied my horse. The heavy, prone trunk of the 
| tree was there, but the horse was not. 
either hand, in the palms beneath the ends of | 


Having sat near the open door which com- 








manded the homeward road, it was certain that 
the horse had not gone that way. Looking up 
the hill that led into the woods I saw him, as I 
supposed, some fifty yards away. Bidding my 
merry speculating farmer a cheerful good-by, I 
walked on to secure my horse, so as to lose no 
more time in seeing the rest of the wonders. On 
arriving where my horse seemed to be, but was 
not, I noticed a very singular rotten stump, that, 
damp with the many showers of the day, then 
glistened in the treacherous sunlight. It was a 
reddish-brown stump, large, and inclined, but 
not a bright bay horse. 


experience of thickly-inhabited regions, I pushed 
on cheerfully, rather pleased with the walking 
exercise after so many hours on horseback, and 


expecting every moment to come to some farm- 


house and barn, where I made no doubt my 
horse would be found asking for oats. He had 
given me several evidences during the day of 


having a will of his own, and I had fallen into | 


the natural error of mistaking that quality for 
intelligence. I should not have fallen into this 


error with a man, but when a horse turned | 
readily backward and looked sharply at the only | 


shanty barn we had passed, I was, I think, ex- 


eusable in giving him credit for intelligence, and | 
supposing that he knew my dinner-hour ought | 


to have coincided with his own. As I seemed 
to have forgotten him, he had started off dinner- 
hunting on his own account. I walked, and 


walked, and walked, until the novelty of the ex- | 
On went my horse’s | 


ercise had quite worn off. 
fresh tracks, and on I went after them. The 
warm sun became overclouded. One of those 


floating masses of vapor which with silver edges | 
shut out the rays of heat, surcharge the atmos- | 


phere suddenly with cold, and pour down not 
drops, but heavy streams of water, came on 
overhead. The day had witnessed many of 


those showers, but thus far I had managed to | 


take them under shelter. This time the slight 
protection of the forest was all I could obtain ; 
but this did not save my weariness from the 
added discomfort of damp and cold. To my 
delight, as the rain was ceasing a boy came to- 
ward me riding my horse. It was the same 
horse and the same saddle, but my shawl and 
umbrella had been evidently lost off. With it 
had gone my three days’ baggage. I went to- 
ward the boy very gratefully, determined to be 
very generous in remuneration. The nearer [ 
got the more I was sure of my horse. The boy, 
however, did not seem to understand my thanks. 
He had just taken the horse from his father’s 
stable, near Cherry-tree. His father had raised 
the horse. It was just three years old. The 
evidence began to go against me. Recovery 
was removed into the distance. Hope fled! 
The boy hadn’t even seen my horse. 

But Cherry-tree was not far off, and on I 
went. Cherry-tree mill—nobody had seen a 
stray horse. 


Vor. XXX.—No. 175.—E 


AFTER PETROLEUM. 


The animal had gone | 
. . * . | 

this way, for his fresh tracks were visible in the 

wet, untraveled cart-track. Having had only the | 


Cherry-tree tavern—the horse was | 
not standing at the barn asking for oats, like | 
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the sensible horse I had given him credit for 
being. Nobody had seen him at the tavern. 
Cherry-tree blacksmith-shop—two teams, a 
broken wagon mending, a horse or two waiting, 
village loafers hanging round. Nobody had 
seen a stray horse! I thought myself by this 
time thoroughly worn out. To walk further 
seemed less desirable than to part with a con- 
siderable proportion of the greenbacks in my 
pocket. I gave up the horse in despair, and of- 
fered any price to be taken where I could find 
any public conveyance to Oil City. The horse 
and fixtures—saddle, bridle, shawl, umbrella, 
and paper collars—might find themselves. I 
wouldn’t look for them any longer. A general 
laugh greeted my expressions of dismay and 
weariness. It was a sympathetic, not a derisive 
laugh, and I joined in it. The laugh was re- 
freshing. It encouraged me, and I walked a 
quarter of a mile further on. Going that quar- 
ter of a mile, I saw distinct signs of oil in a cap- 
ital place for a well, and at the end of it came 
to the end of Cherry-tree. There stood the 
grocery store—it also was full of loungers. No- 
body had seen my horse; and there was no horse 
in all the neighborhood that could be obtained 
for love or money—both which commodities I 
offered to dispense freely. The green-horns 
grinned at one another, and laughed sympa- 
thetically at me, as I threw myself on the count- 
er in as comfortable a position as I could im- 
provise, and declared I couldn't and wouldn’t go 
any farther. 

Hope having entirely fled at the grocery store 
I trudged back to the tavern and lay down on a 
bench. Soon a team drove up from the black- 
smith-shop. The driver had there met me and 
heard me relate my misfortune. He couldn't 
possibly drive his team back to Oil Creek, but 
for three dollars would ride one of his horses 
bare-back and give me the other blanketed, 
and thus we might reach a point where a stage 
or something else could take me to Oil City. 
Mounted on a raw-boned iron-gray, with the 
gait of an ox and the head of a locomotive, we 
set out. In went the sun, and down came the 
}cold water. I thought I never saw or heard 
| of a cloud so small that could rain so much. 
| There was no help. It began to draw toward 
evening as we drew nigh to Ryndville. Some 

boys had seen just my horse, bundle and all; 

|and doubtless the Ryndville tavern-keeper had 
|him. ‘The last mile was comforted. Descend- 
| ing from the gray-skinned skeleton on the cold 
| door-step of the Dutch tavern. I gave the Dutch 
| teamster his three dollars, and turned to the 
| Dutcher landlord, asking confidently for my 
horse. He had not seen a stray horse. No- 
body had seen a stray horse. 

‘* Had the stage gone down to Oil City ?” 

‘Long ago. No other until morning.” 

I looked in at the dirty bar-room and the 
fireless stove. I looked further into the filthy 
eating-room. I looked up at the open windows 
of the damp and cheerless chambers. I was 
sure the sheets were oily, and I had been told 


| 
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that petroleum was not an exterminator of red- 
jacketed night-walkers. It was impossible to 
stay there. One nice, comfortable house was 
in the village. I put for it. The door from 
the yard opened into the eating-room. A warm 
fire was burning in the stove. Cleanliness per- 
vaded the apartment. A long table was set 
out, loaded with clean food, with meat, and hot, 
smoking griddle-cakes up and down. I was 
overjoyed at the prospect of refreshment. I 
wishdd to be as delicate as possible in my hints, 
and yet let my plight be known. I therefore 
mentioned my unfortunate loss of my horse, 
and my inability to get on further, as neither 
public nor private conveyance could be obtain- 
ed. When I had done speaking the side of a, 
sharp face on the lank figure of a man in 
broadcloth turned up, and partly toward me, 
from before one of those smoking piles of hot 
cakes. 

** Boarding houses there,” he said, pointing 
with his finger. 

Out I went into the deepening twilight, where 
the rain was beginning again to fall. Out to 
grocery stores, shanties, any thing, any where, 
in search of a horse or lodgings. Neither could 
be found, and I wandered to the bank of the 
creek, where the belated horsemen were passing 
toward Oil City. I hailed a young man who 
looked as if he knew the neighborhood. 

** Excuse me, Sir.” He reined up his horse. 

**Can you tell me if any Christians can be 
found near here ?” 

He called to his companion, with a suppress- 
ed smile on his face : 

** John, do you know of any Christians about 
here ?” 

John thought there was one on the Tarr farm | 
about a mile up across the creek, who kept a | 
tavern, and bore the name of Burroughs. Off 
I started, but found I could not possibly get on | 
further. Some premonitory symptoms in the | 
head warned me not to attempt more walking 
and fasting. The case was desperate. I dragged | 
myself back to the comfortable house. Going | 
in I saw the table, but the cakes had all disap- | 

ared, 

“Sir, I have come to ask charity. I can not | 
find my horse, I can not get another. I am | 
faint, hungry, and wet. I can get no decent | 
accommodations in the village, and I can walk | 
no farther.” 

**T can’t turn any body out. Come in.” 

I went in, I sat by his fire, I ate his supper. | 
My confidence in Providence was vindicated. A | 
boy who had found my horse just beyond the bend 
in the road where it forked away from the vil- 
lage of Cherry-tree had followed me up, and found | 
me. He demanded five dollars for his trouble, | 
got it, hitched the foolish beast who had lost his | 
dinner, and I went back to my host. A gentle-| 
man from Ohio in the house had been very talk- 
ative, gave me some valuable practical informa- 
tion, for which in return I gave my theory about | 
the formation of petroleum, and my opinion of | 
its probable continuance. But my host said | 
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hardly a word. Of course I offered pay 
supper. ‘‘ He didn’t charge any thing.” 

Thanking him, and getting directions to guide 
me in the darkness, I mounted my horse again 
and pushed on up the creek among the black 
skeletons, under the dismal bluffs, and through 
the soft winding roads of the dark flat. Com- 
ing down from a high turn in the road, I found 
myself with high banks on the right and left, 
and before me the wide rushing stream on which 
the clouded moon was spreading a few spare 
beams. My horse was a small horse. The sur- 
face of the water was smooth, I feared it was 
deep. Just then far away in the dimness, half- 
way to the opposite shore, a large black object, 
evidently an oil scow, went floating by. An 
upright outline in the stern, and another in the 
bow, might be men or might be boys. I ven- 
tured a hail. ‘*Can I ford the creek here?” 
**Yes!” came clearly over the water, and in I 
went. Not literally, for my horse went in, and 
only my boots in the stirrups went in also. We 
got safely over. We were landed at the Tarr 
farm. It was thick with shanties, engine-houses, 
pumps, and derricks. But the horse picked his 
way. Lights began to appear in the distance. 
The large whiteness of Burrough’s tavern loomed 
lightly in the cloudy, rainy moonshine. I was 
approaching the public house of the Christian 
man. My day’s adventures were about closing. 
Rest for man and beast drew near and nearer. 
At last I dismounted at the tavern door. Bur- 
roughs answered my summons, and replied to 
my request for entertainment, 

‘* Not a bed or bench in the house unoccupied ! 
Not a seat at table! Not one stall for a horse!” 

‘**Ts there any other public house here ?” 

‘* None.” 

**Can I be accommodated any where ?” 

**T don’t know, I am sure.” 

*¢ What shall I do?” 

‘* Indeed I can not say.” 

A young man out in the darkness heard the 
conversation. ‘‘ Perhaps Potter will take him ;” 
and off he shot. I followed the light of his 
cigar, and soon heard a shout, ‘‘ Potter!” 

** Well, what do you want?” 

*¢Can you take a horse for the night.” 

** Yes, send him over to the cow stable.” 

I rode toward the sound and found the cow 
stable. Potter took in my horse. 

‘*Now for the man, what can you do with 
him ?” 

Several lanterns threw light on both Potter 
and myself. He gave me a searching look, saw 
I was not a peddler, and said he would do the 
best he could for me. 

Potter was a teamster who drove loaded scows 
up-stream to the lower end of the unfinished Oil 
Creek Railroad. He lived in a shanty on the 
Tarr farm, and was making money. His nice 
little wife and hospitable mother-in-law made 
me much more comfortable than I could have 
been at the tavern. I was warmed and dried at 
the cooking-stove. My boots were stowed 
in a warm place for the night. An obli_ 


for my 
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man gave up his bed to me. The women, all 
kindness and attention, made it up with clean 
sheets, and I was soon repairing dam ges in 
sound slumber. 

The next morning the sun shone in earnest. 
I rode my horse all day, stopped at the remark- 
able wells, ending with the Noble, that silently 
and alone pours out between four and five hun- 
dred barrels every day and Sunday too. 

Over the hills to Plumerville! Why do the 
borers for oil cling along the banks of the rivers 
and creeks? A geologist would give a reason 
connected with the fracturing of the crust, and 
the original direction given to the first water- 
courses, why wells should be sunk near rivers. 
But he would also say that crevices might be 
caused by the shrinkage cracks made when the 
sand and mud were hardening into rock by the 
same heat which distilled the oil from the vege- 
tation of the salt-marshes; and these crevices 
are doubtless under the hills which separate the 
rivers. In riding across from the head-waters 
of one creek to those of others I saw what seemed 
fair oil signs, and heard some rumors of intend- 
ed prospecting, far up and far inland. 
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Refineries are scattered all along the creek 
They are not particularly new or interesting 
Near one Mr. St. John, of Oil City—from whom 
much valuable information was obtained, and 
whose courtesy I would thankfully acknowledge 
—showed me an experiment in progress by which 
a failing well was in course of resuscitation. It 
is the theory that old wells become impaired by 
paraffine, a kind of thickened oil, which, adher 
ing to the rocks and tubes, prevents the free flow 
of the oil. It is important to soften this. <A 
three-quarter-inch pipe was in this case sent 
down nearly to the bottom of the well, the upper 
end being attached to the boiler. By its side 
an inch discharge-pipe was also put down, the 
top of the well being stuffed by a seed-bag. The 
steam drove oil and water out of the discharge- 
pipe ; but the seed-bag not making a tight-joint, 
the whole contents of the well boiled up against 
it, and penetrated even to the top of the ground 

The patent Crocker Blower is another con- 
trivance for reviving old wells, and particularly 
for renewing the flow in those that have stopped 
This is a simple air-pump, which forces air at 

| great pressure, and of course heightened tem- 


Plumerville is above the head of the developed | perature, down the orifice of a well. This ait 


oil region of Cherry Run. On this stream some 
valuable flowing wells have been struck—one, 
the Reed, said to be now (September) flowing 
two hundred and fifty barrels daily. Others are 
flowing steadily, and many pumping profitably. 
Derricks and drillers are getting thick ; and here, 
as on Oil Creek, they will doubtless soon begin 
to tap each other's deposits, and finally bring all 


who know will make money here, but those who 
follow with little knowledge will run some risk 
of being ‘‘ cleaned out.” 

The celebrated Humboldt refinery lies below 
Plumerville—the best appointed and largest re- | 
finery in the regiong .Some of its crude oil is | 
carted, and much spilled on the way, as the oil- | 
covered puddles in the road evince. But much | 
also is pumped over the hill from the Tarr farm | 
intubes. The Ludovici Brothers evidently have 
both capital and skill. They too are boring for 
oil, but not yet successfully. 

Rouseville lies at the junction of Oil Creek 
and Cherry Run. It. is a village of shanties. 
But a pair, at least, of young ladies live there, | 


passes through the oily deposit in a tube fitted 
for the purpose, and driving up a discharge-pipe, 
creates a vacuum, which helps the weakly ex- 
panding gases below in driving out the oil. 
Perhaps some of this air may find its way to 
the tight compartment in the crevice where the 
gas is confined, and help it, by its own expan- 


| 


sion, in ejecting the oil. ‘The blower has been 
down to a low average of productiveness. Those | successful at the Empire-well, but both are as 


yet experiments. 
How do the gentlemen live in those oily re- 


gions ? 


If the ladies could look in upon them they 
would see what unkempt savages the men be- 
come when they go beyond the limits of home 
and the boundaries of society. Without much 
attention to style they congregate, eat, and 
sleep; speculate, talk oil, and sometimes talk 
other things more flippantly than wisely. It is 
bad at any time and any where for men to leave 
their wives and children, and gather together 
hasting to get rich. Among the thousands 
around Oil Creek there is room for improve- 
ment, socially and morally. Swearing is as 


who know how to sport jaunty hats, and to take | common as inthe army. Yet they are a cord- 


young gentlemen in tow. They took the mud 
and the occasional planks as if they were used 
to them; and accepted the escort of the youth, 
who was speedily tired of my questions, with all 
the ease of Broadway promenaders. Many old 


wells were in Rouseville; some daubed with a | 


petroleum paint, and the engine-house of one 
containing, in rough letters, this legend, half 
fun and half disappointment, ‘‘ Oil or China!” 
Wells had here been tried on the hil!, and oil 
found at the same level with the wells along the 
creek. Many new derricks were going up, and 
much. confidence is felt there that, adding on the 
f the hill, oil will be found at correspond- 
‘@epths with the wells in the valley. 


ial and jovial set, full of frolic and mischief as 
school-boys, intending harm to no one, and very 
| attentive to strangers. Information upon any 
| subject is given courteously ; and when satisfied 
| of your own gentlemanly instincts and inten- 
| tions they will do any thing in reason to serve 
you. You sit with them at table. You visit 
them in their offices. You walk about their 
works. They make no stranger of you. You 
take them as you find them. They attempt 
neither concealment nor apology. The good 
and the bad in them are equally prominent. 
They wish for the comforts and refinements of 
home circles, but they can not think of subject- 
ing their wives to their own discomforts. Ev- 





id 
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ery one hopes to make a speedy fortune, and 
take it away. Meanwhile they are running 
heavy risks. Men are fearful mutual tempters. 
Perhaps the evils can not be remedied. But 
every wife and sister had better call home as 
often as practicable their beloved. 

Oil City once more! The same oily city! 

Southerly lie the oil regions improved, but 
rapidly undergoing trial: the Lower Alleghany, 
Dark Hollow, East Sandy, French Creek, the 
Clarion River, and even a creek far down in the 
bituminous coal regions, above the coal deposit. 
This last, if a true oil-field, must be anew ac- 
counted for. Its deposit may result from other 
causes than those found in the Chemung Rocks. 
There are peculiarities about the Virginia oil- 
fields well worth notice; and if vil should be 
found in Eastern Kentucky or Tennessee a ge- 
ologist would not be surprised. 

There in the future science will hunt, labor 
will develop, and adventure may be met. 





ALMOST DIVORCED. 


NE woilld not guess they had ever a difference 
in their lives, just to see Mr. and Mrs. Puffer 
jogging along comfortably together in the same 
straight-backed green wagon, drawn by the same 
pumpkin-and-milk horse which took them home 
on the first day of their honey-moon; or, if not 
the very same horse, one precisely like it. Nei- 
ther would one think it to see them of a Sun- 
day—he in his sky-blue swallow-tailed coat, and 
she in her invisible green pongee silk and very- 
visible green satin bonnet, sailing off like a tug- 
boat towing a full-rigged schooner, he being ex- 
ceeding spare, and she being exceeding portly. 
And yet they once came as near dissolving 
into twain again as one flesh ever did. 
knows of it, however, excepting Counselor Sabin 


and I; and now, if [ tell it to you, you are by | 


no means to repeat the story. 


Long and long before Mrs. Puffer was a| 


fluffy old woman in caps and spectacles, when 
she was instead a plump, apple-faced girl, with 
eyes the color of whortleberries and skin the 
color of milk, she had a way very taking to the 
youths of her acquaintance—a way of which, I 
discover, she and her coevals by no means se- 
cured the monopoly; for truly as I write I see, 
under the elm-tree by my window, a maiden, 
in a line of descent full two generations later, 
standing idly enough swinging her parasol light- 
ly to and fro, and smiling up from under the 
green ribbons of her jockey as innocent and art- 
less as a damask rose; and I know, as sure as 
sure can be, that every careless wave and mo- 
tion is to that boy beside her—a being with hair 
parted behind, shining with oil, and with no 
beard worth naming—as the twisting of a spider's 
web around a tender-hearted fly. 


But I do not pity his weakness in letting a) 


bit of blue-eyed calico sway him back and forth 
as lightly as she does her spotted-handled par- 


asol, because I know they are only playing at a| 


ggme of see-saw, and years hence Master will 
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be up and Miss will be down. Then it will be 
my lady’s turn to fetch and carry, while she be- 
lieves a tender word and a smile make amends 
for every thing. 

‘*Punetured by pins and tortured by fears,” 
yet I rejoice in his pangs and doubts, for the 
time is brief enough. I'll warrant me that he 
plays the mouse and she the cat in their story. 
So also I am glad in my heart for every prick 
and torment the whortleberries and milk wrought 
upon young Puffer’s callow heart while he was 
away back in spencers and soap-locks; because 
I am positive it was along of his man's despot- 
ism and love of self that I have this story to tell. 

There came a time of course when, having 
carded and spun and wove and made her twelve 
dozen of every thing after the manner of the 
olden time princesses, this plump, white-faced 
girl, dressed in muslin, heavily embroidered by 
her own crafty fingers, and farther decorated by 
a wreath of apple-buds and wild myrtle upon her 
hair—which was of itself like a whole bush of 


| whortleberries—in the presence of admiring wit- 


nesses, was made Mistress Puffer by a dignified, 
venerable clergyman, who lived in the times when 
ministers were not mere men. Thus her mar- 
riage had the grace and good omen of being a 
ceremony in which solemnity and sanctity im- 
pressively mingled. And Mrs. Grundy, who by 
no means confines herself to camp and court, 
affirmed’ there had never been a wedding in 
Northumberland which promised better; though 
the wretch took care to add, with a hypocritical 
sigh, that good beginnings make sometimes sor- 
riest endings. The wretch was right too, as she 
most frequently is in measure, for of a truth the 
heaviest tempests sometimes come convoyed by 


| remarkably bright mornings. 
No one | 


The mother of mischief is no bigger than a 
midge’s wing; and let me, who am an old bird, 
tell you, young aspirants gfter the holy sacra- 
ment of matrimony! a little secret worth a dozen 
dozen of love powders and magic potions. Never 


for any consideration, as you value your domestic 


bliss, intimate by word, look, or gesture, that the 
lord of you—modest man—is, may, can, must, 


| or will be in the wrong upon any possible occa- 


sion. Believe heartily in the perfection of his 
attributes if you are able to; such an annihila- 
tion of your judgment and common sense will 
make you more comfortable, doubtless, although 
it is not totally essential. The appearance, how- 
ever, if not the reality, most certainly is; there- 
fore, in either event, die and give no sign. Un- 
fortunately for Mistress Puffer, but fortunately 
for the story, she lived too long ago to have the 
benefit of my large experience and ready benevo- 
lence, and so of her own knowledge she must 
find, 
“ Alas, how easily things go wrong!” 

Springs and summers and autumns and win- © 
ters had followed one another in monotonous 
level, each bearing its burden of cares and la- 
bors: house-cleaning and planting, butter and 
hay making, harvesting and fruit-drying, sled- 
ding and sewing; then the same round of toil- 





some duties over again and again, until Mistress 
Puffer was a wife of so many years that she had 
long answered to her matronly name with no 
more blushings and sweet shyness, but as though 
she had been born to it; until she went on mak- 
ing her soap and cider apple-sauce with sedate- 
ness and unction, as if she had always regarded 


these commonplaces the destined sphere and | 


elected end of woman (as mayhap she had); 
and as if she had never, no, never, in her wild- 
est days, gone from her chamber to a merry- 
making by way of window and shed-roof instead 
of the stairs; being, you see, too generous to 
disappoint her fellows, and too thoughtful to 
run any risk of disturbing the repose of her pa- 
rents, who, themselves no longer young, had a 
strait-laced notion that every body ought to be 
sleepy by nine o'clock. 

But all this time while she was growing mat- 
ter-of-fact.and portly, in the midst of the bak- 
ings and brewings, the washings and stitchings, 
a little cloud no bigger than a man’s hand had 
arisen in her horizon, and was slowly over- 
spreading the zenith. At least not much big- 
ger: to be explicit, it was just the size and took 
the form of a milk-pail. 

‘*] wish, husband, you would not milk in 
the strainer-pail. _ I don’t think it is a neat 
practice, because dirt is liable to get into the 
strainer that way. Besides, it isn’t necessary ; 


you can milk in the other pail and pour into | 


that just as well for aught I see,” 
Puffer. 

Possibly Mistress P. had a fault; if so, it 
was the fault of saying too much. On the oth- 
er hand, possibly Mr. P. had a fault; if so, it 
was the fault of saying too little. One might 
think that, as in the case of the distinguished 
eaters, Jack Sprat and his wife, these opposite 
imperfections would prove mightily harmonious 
in their meeting; but not so. Talking too lit- 
tle is, of the twain, though less oppressively tire- 
some, I think fraught more heavily with evil ; 
for if a person will not speak how is one to know 
wherein and wherefor an offense arises, and 
haste to make due apology and reparation? So 
while the talking partner is rattling on in all 
innocence, the silent partner is brooding over 
some unmeaning slip of the unconscious tongue. 

Thus his wife had no means of knowing | 


said Mistress 
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simple apology, which so easily—especially wo- 
manward—covereth, like charity, a multitude 
of sins. Now you and I know that if Mistress 
Puffer had not attained to a sufficient degree of 
sanctification so that she took the offending pail 
with a heart serene as a summer morning, as 
| doubtless was her bounden duty, yet she ought 
most surely to have taken it with a saintly smile, 
and quietly do the best she could toward making 
bad better with a cloth strainer. But you re- 
| member her besetting fault was an overflow of 
| words, so, not content with having entered a 
remonstrance, she must needs enter another. 
Still no apology or reply, but a look of stolid 
indifference upon the countenance of her legal 
head, which presented as much expression as a 
pair of tongs or an ironing-table. So, detecting 
| no sign of attention, the dame added line upon 
| line and precept upon precept, until at last, the 
|legal head getting exasperated out of his de- 
| fensive and offensive silence—as you have seen 
| mosquitoes drive a dog from his corner—opened 
| his mouth, and, in a voice no smoother than 
| oil, spoke to the effect that a milk-pail was a 
| small matter to waste so much breath and feel- 
ling upon. The tone, more than the words, 
}came like a dividing-knife upon Mistress Puf- 
fer’s last sentence, leaving one half forever un- 
| said, and the other half, which would bear dwell- 
|ing upon and repetition no better than other 
wasp-stings, constantly ringing in herears. She 
| felt somewhat blameworthy afd self-disgusted ; 
| for it is rare indeed that any act shows out quite 
without flaw to the actor, when in stern and 
| conscientious review; but neither did she love 
her husband very much for half a day. 

Ah! what, indeed, is a milk-pail to waste 
feeling upon! What, in itself considered, was 
the bit of fruit plucked and eaten in the Garden 
centuries ago? For my own part I must say I 
never saw any inconsistency in the quarrel of 
children over a grasshopper as sufficient first 
sause for the Shawnese and Delaware tribes 
| meeting in deadly combat; that is, if any ob- 
| ject is worth fighting for. It is the principle 
| of the thing, don’t you see? And, if a person 
|is disagreeably inclined, a clover blossom or a 
| cambric needle may serve to show up his ugli- 
ness as well as any thing. 

Not being then sociably impelled by quite the 





whether or not Mr. Puffer had any reason for | usual warmth of affectionate feeling toward her 
preferring to milk in the strainer-pail. Possi- husband, and conscious, also, that she had al- 
bly he had; one which would have amply con- | ready said too much, Mistress Puffer entered 
tented the mistress, who was by no means an | hereupon a long-projected and often-attempted 


unreasonable dame. But being, like his fel- | 
low-beards, mightily autocratic, he considered 
that his doing it should be sufficient proof of the 
desirableness of a thing; although, being, like 
them, also fallible, this was not always a true 
test; and the dame, who was a woman of com- 
mon feminine sagacity—I claim no more— 
knew it. 

Therefore the pail came in next evening bear- 
ing the usual unmistakable indications of hav- 





ing been within the forbidden palings of the | 
stable; but not accompanied by the grace of a | 


reform. She did not talk much for two days; 
and the partner of her sorrows, inferring that she 
was sulking —- upon one of the rare occasions 
when he waxed confidential—told her so. This 


»misconception did not tend to a healthy healing 


of the wound, and, long after it was apparently 
closed and forgotten, there remained yet a pain 
and sensitiveness where it had been. 

Having shown you whence the cloud arose, 
and in what manner the first rain fell, you can 
imagine how it pattered down, drop by drop, 
into the pelting, comfortless shower. 
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‘I’ve been thinking, perhaps, you would be | 


full as happy by yourself: you with your things, 
and I with mine. I can’t seem to please you 
nohow,” said Mr. Puffer at last, in a passionless 
tone. 

Just as though he had ever tried to please 
her!—as though he had ever any thought ex- 
cepting to mould her, and every body else with 
whom he came in contact, into a fac-simile of 
himself, angle for angle, hump for hump, and 
wrinkle for wrinkle. Though, as for that, this 
is only what we are all continually trying to do, 
more or less, to our fellows; and joy to us that 
we do not spoil the world by succeeding! 

These cold-blooded words, from which every 
drop of manifest feeling had been carefully wrung 
before leaving the heart, fell with a sickening, 
paralyzing weight upon Mistress Puffer’s brain ; 
but in the midst of dumb despair and self-re- 
proachful misgivings she was almost frightened 
to feel a certain relief. Now they were likely 
to be loosened she perceived how heavy and 
galling they had been; those chains which are of 
roses and lilies while they are welcome, and of 
unwrought iron as soon as we weary of them. 

‘*T think you are right. I think we shall be 
happier apart,” replied Mrs. Puffer, after ten 
minutes’ silence. 

This was the first time in a year the husband 
and wife had been fully agreed, and it was the 
beginning of better days. Courage! The sun- 
shine is coming; but before we see the bow of 
promise there must be, to bring out its vivid 
brightness, a cloud of exceeding blackness. 

The day wore on; the husband husked corn, 
and the wife darned his stockings, and put new 
sleeves into his old shirts, because, poor man! 
there would be no one to do these things for him 
by-and-by. At evening, when the fire was crack- 
ling up the broad black chimney, and a blazing 
pine-knot was flooding the low wainscoted kitchen 
with homely cheerfulness, throwing off sparkles 
of light from piled-up pans upon the dresser- 
shelves, and making the dust-pan, hanging on 
its nail behind the pantry door, shine like a first- 
class Koh-i-noor; when the dog lay curled upon 
the hearth, a brindled mass of embodied com- 
fort, Mr. Puffer sat mending a harness at one 
side of the pine-knot, and dog and Mrs. Puffer 
sat at the other knitting a new heel upon a de- 
fective sock. There was an appropriateness in 
the accident of sitting separated by the brindled 
Bose; for the dog-family had been, indeed, one 
of the chief promoters of domestic schism. 

Mistress Puffer, as it happened, doted on cats 
and detested dogs, while master approved of 
dogs and despised cats. So it always fell out 
the playful, purring kittens which mistress pos- 
sessed herself of, and loved with all her heart, 


invariably disappeared, sudden and untimely, like | 
Bluebeard’s wives; while a great, lazy glutton | 
of a dog perpetually fattened and grew insolent | 


without let or hindrance, being always eating, 
always underfoot, and always barking distract- 
edly at passing travelers. 

The group sat thus upon the evening of that 


' frock. 
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fateful day, making a pleasant picture of domes- 
tic happiness; but one, alas! which was not 
founded upon fact. 

“T’ve been thinking whether or no Lawyer 
Sabin wouldn't be as good a hand as we can get 
to help about dividing up the stuff,” said Mr. 
Puffer, presently, trying to put a waxed-end 
through an awl hole. 

** Yes, I should call him as good a choice as 
any. He is a man of excellent judgment and 
prudence, and he isn’t of the telling kind, who 
would be likely to blab all the particulars to 
every body,” replied Mistress Puffer. 

This was the second point of agreement. e 

Then followed a long silence, filled only by 
the crackling of the fire, the heavy ticking of 
the gaunt eight-day clock, and the snoring of 
Bose. It was not until the clock had ticked 
half an ho x from time into eternity that the 
Good-man spoke again. 

**T calculate it will be your best way to take 
your part and go up to your brother’s. William 
will be glad enough of you for a housekeeper, 
for he has had to get along most any way since 
his wife died.” 

** Yes, I expect I can be a help to William,” 
| replied Mrs. P., for the third time harmonizing. 
** But what do you lay out to do for a house- 
keeper ?” 

‘*Well, I am counting on making a shift 
somehow with mother’s help,” returned Mr. P., 
drawing up his waxed thread. 

Now the mother was an infirm old body not 
over-neat or energetic at the best, and Mrs. P.’s 
heart began to swell with pity ; but of course it 
was not for her to object or dictate, so she only 
knit the faster, knowing well there would be 
sore need. 

**T want to finish out my corn to-morrow. 
What supposing we ride up to Sabin’s the day 
after and settle up the matter?” suggested Mr. 
Puffer, when the clock struck nine. 

‘* Two, four, six, eight, ten,” responded the 
dame, counting her stitches. ‘‘I don’t know 
but that time will suit me as well as any. I 
have been laying out to make up the quinces to- 
morrow, and then you need a new frock, you 
know; but I guess I can fetch them both to- 
morrow.” 

There was a shade of sadness in her tone, for 
she was morally sure Mother Puffer would let 
the preserves mould or ferment or come to ruin 
in some unhousewifely way, and she was think- 
ing, too, of the rags to be in the blue woolen 

But then it was not worth while to show 
any such feeling ; so, just to testify to her light- 
hearted indifference, she began to sing softly to 
herself while she bound off the heel; meantime 
the husband, from his side of the dog, could but 
confess the sound of her voice was much more 
musical than his mother’s asthmatic breathing. 

The next morning Mr. and Mrs. Puffer were 
| astir long before light, for they had a busy day 
before them. Mr. Puffer husked out his corn 
and ate his meals, which happened to be of his 
favorite kinds of food, in his usual heavy silence ; 





and Mrs. P.—well I am afraid Mrs. P., though | 
she bustled about with a great show of cheerful | 
activity, mingled a few pitying tears with the 
beef-brine she was scalding, and even went so 
far as to pat Bose once or twice, and feel a thrill 
of affection for him in her capacious heart when | 
he looked up with a wag of delight. 

But the busy hours of the October day hast- 
ened to spend themselves, and quite too soon 
the old skeleton clock pounded out nine of the 
evening again. 

** Do you lay out to be ready for to go to the 
Squire’s to-morrow ?” asked Mr. Puffer at last, 
finding Mrs. Puffer would not speak according | 
to her wont and save him the trouble of opening | 
his mouth. 

**Ye-es, I suppose so,” returned that lady, 
reluctantly; ‘‘I rather thought whether or no I 
shouldn’t manage to spin up that little handful 
of rolls into stocking yarn; then the pickle-vine- | 
gar needs scalding over; and I do suppose your | 
winter flannels ought by good rights to have an 
overhauling; but somehow the time has slipped 
away, and I haven't seemed to accomplish half I 
meant to. The fact is, there is always some- 
thing to be done in a house, and I don't know 
but I am as ready as I shall be. Your mother 
will keep up things the best she can, I've no 
doubt ; but the poor old woman is rather wheezy 
and shaky, and she can’t do as she could once.” 

Asareply was not strictly necessary, of course 
Mr. Puffer made none, but there was an answer- 
ing ‘‘ Amen” deep down in his heart, which was 
the fourth time they two had found a point of 
agreement. 

That night Mistress Puffer could not sleep 
for thinking how every thing about her well- 
ordered house would go speedily and surely to 
rack and ruin under the thriftlessness of mad- 
am the mother. Neither could master sleep for 
thinking, selfish soul! of the same. But I will 
do him the credit of admitting that mingled with 
personal bewailings was a degree of pity for the 
life of slavish toil which awaited his late help- | 
meet at her brother’s house, where there was, be- 
sides, a possible chance that she might be at any 
time supplanted by a new sister-in-law. 

So upon the next morning the husband and 
wife drove over to Counselor Sabin’s in the high- 
backed green wagon with the pumpkin-and- 
milk horse—heartily agreeing, fifthly, in pity 
for each other. 

‘**Ye-es, ye-es! As I understand it, you two 
wish to divide your joint possessions and go each 
your way, without any formal public divorce- | 
ment. Wa-al, wa-al; let us see, let us see!” 
said Squire Sabin, referring to a paper which he 
had already filled with minutes. ‘‘ Five cows; 
what will you do about them ?—make beef of 
one and divide the meat, hey ?” 

‘*No, I would not consent to that. It is my 
choice; he has three cows; he will find more 
use for them than I shall, being that two cows 
make nothing of a dairy by themselves ; while 
my share, be it less or more, will work right in | 
with my brother’s,” put in the good dame. 
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‘*T sha’n't agree to any such division. If I 
find I need more cows I can buy them; and I 
am not willing she should go away empty-hand- 
ed. She won't find she has got any too much 
to make herself comfortable with the most she 
can have,” returned he. 

Thus they now began to disagree again. 

‘Tam willing for any thing which is fair, 
but I sha’n't consent to such a one-sided divid- 
ing off as he speaks of. I mean to take a rea- 


| sonable view, and I want he should do the same; 


and he knows, if he looks at the matter candid- 
ly, that he will find more use for three cows than 
I shall. So there is no good in multiplying 
words about it, for I sha’n’t come back of what 
I have said!” protested Mistress Puffer, res- 
olutely. 

‘‘Hu-mph! If you can not agree to live to- 
gether, you must agree to separate, you know,”’ 
interposed the lawyer, who testifies that conten- 
tion of mutual concession may be as difficult to 
settle satisfactorily as strife of mutual greed. 

Silenced, but not convinced, Good-man Puffer 
held his peace hereupon, while he inwardly re- 
flected that all the Good-wife said could not pre- 
vent his driving this bone of contention—the 
third cow—over to her brother’s barn in due 
season. So he allowed her face to glow with 
satisfied triumph without any further protest. 

But passing down along Squire Sabin’s list, 
the swine proved quite as unmanageable in their 
turn as the kine. 

‘*T have no notion of taking the fat hog and 
one of the little pigs. What can I do, I should 
like to know, in the first place, with such a pile 
of meat? And when you have fed that porker 
up to this time, and thought so much of him, I 
sha'n’t hear a word to taking him, any way. 
Now that is so!” affirmed the Good-wife. 

On the other hand, the Good-man was equally 
decided. ‘‘Mother couldn't try up the fat into 
lard and take care of the meat, if we kept it; 
and the pork is worth as much for Aer to sell as 
it is to me,” he said. 

*Ye-es! Wa-al, I would suggest that, as 
you two can’t seem to agree even to disagree, 
you make a compromise. Mrs. Puffer had the 
matter of the cows her own way ; suppose, then, 
Mr. Puffer suits himself in the pig question ?” 
interposed the counselor, mending his pen for a 
fresh start. 

**Come, now, that is no more than fair!” 
assented Mr. Puffer; although, of course, the 
arrant hypocrite was all the time conscious in 
his inmost heart—and outmost, too, for that 
matter—that he had never for a moment intend- 
ed to abide by the decision of good Mrs. P. in 
the last dispute. Therein you see a silent part- 
ner has an advantage in an argument; for good 
Mrs. P. herself, having no power of knowing this 
ment: ' reservation, was obliged reluctantly to 
concede. 

Thus, inch by inch, and animal by animal, 
they fought their way through the live-stock ; 
and coming after a tedious while to the personal 
property, found that to be even more refractory. 
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“‘ He must have two bed-quilts and two pairs 
of sheets tomy one. I sha’n’t give my consent 


to any thing else ; for his mother is getting too | 


old and teeble for quilting, and weaving, and 
the like of that work,” affirmed the Good-wife, 
with cheerful benevolence. 


‘*Of course I sha’n’t take her setting-out, | 


and she needn't propose it!” protested Good- 
man. 

Mrs. P. opened her mouth with a face which 
evidenced a burst of words as clearly as ever a 
black cloud betokened a burst of rain. 

**You needn’t say a word for nor against. 
tell you I won’t hear to it, even if you run out 
a case as long and as strong as the Moral Law !” 
added her lord, with unusual fervor. 

‘“*H-m-m! ye-es! 
to you two good people is, seeing you can not 
agree to separate, to get into your wagon and 
ride home together,” said wise Counselor Sabin, 
at last, cleaning his pen upon his hair and twist- 
ing the paper of minutes into a cigar-lighter. 

The good people were finally persuaded to 
follow this advice, which proved the soundest 
he ever gave; and paying the price of the fat- 
ted swine for it they clambered into the high- 
backed wagon and rode off, with a joint feeling 
of conscious relief, yet too shame-faced to speak 
during the whole distance home. 

When they arrived there Bose came running 


to the end of the lane which led to the house to | 


give them a gruff bark of welcome, and Mrs. P.’s 
heart warmed with pleasure. 


to pat him and call him a nice fellow upon her 
way into the porch in full view of Mr. Puffer, 
who felt grateful to the very tips of his callous 
fingers for this unwonted token of friendliness, 
while Bose jumped and frisked awkwardly 


around, whining with delight. Then she dis- 
appeared through the doorway into the kitch- 
en; and when she saw the homely room and 
its furniture looking so familiar and kindly, as 
they, in their way, gave a mute welcome home 
again to their mistress, she sat down in her old 
splint rocking-chair and had a hearty ery. Then 
she brushed away her tears, which were by no 
means bitter ones, and raked open the very coals 
upon the stone hearth which she had covered 
so carefully before leaving the room forever, as 
she believed, hung the tea-kettle upon the crane, 
and drew out the table for supper. 

So when the husband came in from unhar- 
nessing the horse and feeding the cows and pigs, 
instead of the dreary stillness he had been bar- 
gaining for he found the room alive with warmth 
and cheeriness. The fragrance of new-made 
tea mingled with that of stewed peaches and 


broiling beef, which sputtered a pleasant sort | 


of accompaniment to the humming tea-kettle ; 
while the Good-wife, with a satisfied face, was 
putting a plate of smoking-hot flap-jacks, but- 
tered, and sugared, and quartered, upon the ta- 
ble, and singing as blithe and light of heart as 
a May bird. To tell the truth, the weak-mind- 
ed woman had been actually kissing, with tears 
in her eyes, the clumsy old rolling-piu, which, 


I 


Wa-al, wa-al, my advice 


She even stopped | 


| from its rough finish, had been to her like a 
| thistle in the shoe for years. 

‘Well, wife, this seems like getting home 
|again after a long journey,” said Mr. Puffer, 
| warming his hands and his heart also at the 
| blaze, and looking about with a smile upon his 
face which quite transfigured it. 

And so it was. Madam the mother came 
| indeed with her asthma and her palsy, but it 

was only to sit in the easiest chair in the warm- 
est corner. A hungry gray cat appeared also 
| very mysteriously, which Mrs. Puffer tried at 
first to drive away, but which Mr. Puffer treat- 
ed like Vice, which, seen too oft, is first en- 
dured, then pitied, then embraced. 

So having found betimes, as many a married 
pair has found too late, alas! that however dif- 
ficult union may be, disunion is still more diffi- 
cult and hazardous, they have jogged up and 
down so comfortably together that, to see them 
now, one would never suspect, as I said at first, 
| they had ever been of diverse minds upon any 

subject. 





A VISIT TO THE ENGLISH 
COURTS OF JUSTICE. 
NE never tires of wandering through West- 
minster Abbey. ‘Though you go among 
the sombre and stately chapels ever so often, 
each last visit discovers something which you 
have not remarked before. There is food for 
contemplation on every hand. Each stone and 
| aisle speaks to us as from out of the past. An 
American there stands among those who were 
kings over his ancestors—among the poets and 
statesmen who immortalized the common lan- 
| guage—among the generals who fought for the 
perpetuity of the Anglo-Saxon, the common 
| fountain of our descent. An American lawyer 
| is especially attracted by the community of pos- 
| session between the two countries in the fame 
| and works of the great who slumber there. For 
| all‘about him lie the remains of those master- 
| spirits who laid the foundation and added the 
| elaborate fabric of that Common Law to which 
American as well as English jurisprudence yields 
homage and precedence. There stands the no- 
ble statue of Mansfield, sitting in judicial robes, 
and seeming from mute marble to dispense liv- 
|ing law. There repose Somers and Hardwicke 
and Eldon and Romilly, the chieftains of the 
old forum, whose words are the daily law in ev- 
ery court through both countries. I found my- 
self one day meditating by the side of these ven- 
erable graves, when the thought struck me that 
a visit to the scenes of these great men’s labors, 
and a comparison between them and those who 
| in the present fill their places, would be full of 
interest. 
| I directed my steps to the New Palace Yard, 
| opposite the Abbey, and thence was directed 
| through the confusion and hurrying to and fro, 
| which betokened the presence of Parliament, to 
the halls of the Courts of Justice. My atten- 
tion was called to a lofty portal in one corner 
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of the Square, where there was a perpetual in- 
gress and egress of people, and there I entered 
among the rest. I was standing in a vast hall, 
which seemed to be a sort of vestibule, leading 
to the chambers of the courts and to the two 
Houses of Parliament. A ponderous oaken 
roof, elaborately carved in ancient style, first 
attracted my notice. All around the compar- 
atively bare wall I observed the figure of the 
white hart, which told me that it was built 
in the time of the Plantagenets. A glance 
at the upper or south end of the hall reveal- 
ed a window glorious for its bright illumina- 
tion, its richness and variety of tint, and the 
harmony and beauty of its effect. There were 
emblazoned the heraldic bearings of all the 
kings, with their lions rampant, their presump- 

tuous fleurs-de-lis, their heroic symbols of the 

Garter, and their jeweled coronets with vari- 

colored plumes. A broad marble staircase 

mounted beneath the window to a platform, 

whence two smaller ones, ‘his to the right, that 

to the left, led the way to the Peers and Com- 

mons and the royal apartments. 

Notwithstanding the dignity of the general 
effect, I supposed this hall to be merely the ves- 
tibule which introduced me to the chambers of 
the palace. I was startled when I heard a guide 
glibly relating to a pair of wide-eyed and open- 
mouthed strangers what great events had taken 
place on this spot. I was in famous Westmin- | 
ster Hall. Here, then, that wise and warlike 
monarch, Edward the First, had feasted and ca- 
roused with his hardy old barons at the time of 
his coronation—a merry example readily fol- 
lowed by each of his successors. Here quaint 
Archbishop Chicheley, astounding hig hearers 
by the novel text, ‘* Vox populi, vox Dei,” had 
declared the expulsion of the weak and per- 
secuted Edward the Second from the throne. 
Here the third Edward, exultant in the con- 
quest of two kingdoms, had entertained in | 
princely profusion his kingly prisoners, David 
of Scotland and John of France. Here Rich- 
ard the Second celebrated his accession, and 
heard the sentence of his downfall. Here 
Charles the First had heard his accusation and 
received his sentence. Here Cromwell, sitting 
on a high throne of state, his frame enveloped 
in a splendid robe of purple velvet, and holding 
in either hand a sceptre of gold and a Bible, 
was hailed Lord Protector; and here, too, with- 
in three years after, his ghastly head was lifted 
on a pole and placed in a conspicuous niche, 
amidst the execrations of the multitude. 

But courts of justice having no sympathy with 
the sentiment of strangers, obviously would con- 
elude their sitting if I did not pursue my imme- 
diate object of visiting them; so I proceeded up 
the hall with accelerated step. My attention 
was drawn to a large placard, posted obtrusively 
on the wall, and on reading it I found it to be 
of direct service to me. These were its con- 
tents: ‘* House of Lords. The House will sit to 
consider the appeal in the case of Waters vs. | 
M ‘Kenrick this afternoon at two o’clock.” It | 
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is known that the House of Lords sits in cases 
of final appeal from the courts of common law; 
but it is not to be imagined that the judicial 
House is in reality identical with the political 
House. Only those peers attend in a judicial 
capacity who have either been judges or chan- 
cellors, or who have been distinguished for being 
learned and interested in legal subjects. 

I formed a hasty plan of first visiting the high- 
est court, and thence descending in the scale of 
dignity, as I might not have opportunity to 
visit all. As I entered the corridor which leads 
to the new chamber of the Peers I was forci- 
bly struck by the contrast which it afforded to 
the ancient hall I had just left. Every thing 
was new, fresh, and brilliant. On either side 
were stately statues of the greatest English cele- 
brities, and it was interesting to gaze upon the 
athletic form and open countenance of Fox, the 
majestic attitude of Chatham, the proud and dis- 
dainful air of Pitt, the ardent eagerness of Grat- 
tan, and the judicial gravity of Mansfield. The 
inner corridor revealed lively frescoes of historic- 
al events, among which J was especially struck 
with King Charles’s funeral, the embarkation 
of a Puritan family, and the parting of Lord 
and Lady Russell before his execution. 

Out of this opened an octagon ante-chamber 
of elaborate finish, whence one immediately en- 


tered the House of Peers near the throne. Cer- 


tainly nothing in London strikes one as so high- 
ly illustrative of the material glory of English 
royalty as does this noble chamber, dazzling 


the eye with its almost excessive blaze of gild- 
ing and splendid drapery; leading the imagina- 
tion to the days of chivalry and kingly pomp 
with its emblazonry of symbols and heraldic il- 
lustrations, with its portraits of sovereigns upon 
the tinted windows, its mosaics of Italian handi- 
craft, its lofty canopy of state, beneath which 
stands the throne, so glittering as to be painful 
to behold; recalling the renowned scenes of En- 
glish history and tradition by frescoes many in 
number and vivid in execution ; and lifting the 
mind to the higher regions of allegory by repre- 
sentations of the guardians of the national safety 
and honor—Religion, Law, and Mercy. 

On a square red cushion, which is far-famed 
by the name of ‘‘ the woolsack,” but which is in 
fact a very ordinary-looking article of furniture, 
sat the august personage who ranks in dignity 
third after the royal family, who has the some- 
what impossible office of keeping the King’s con- 
science, and who is supposed to be the guardian 
of helplessness and the protector of innocence 
throughout the realm. The Chancellor usually 
sits with his back to the throne, and facing the 
Peers and the desk; but on this occasion he sat 
looking toward the throne. A small box, like 
one of our witness-boxes, was temporarily placed 
between him and the canopy, and there a flour- 
ishing young British barrister, with national 
whiskers of light red, and the British fault of 
perpetual stammering, was holding forth on the 
merits of the case at issue. 

The Lord Chancellor struck me as an excel- 
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lent specimen of the genus John Bull. He was 
habited in a long, elaborate wig of horse hair, 
which reached far down over his shoulders, and 
completely enveloped his head and neck. A 
large gown, worked profusely with gold lace, | 
covered his body. Beside him, on the wool- 
sack, lay the crimson silk bag, richly worked in 
silk and gold, wherein is kept the Great Seal 
of England. Out of the enormous wig peep- 
ed a great, round, rubicund countenance, full- | 
moon shaped—the very semblance of a sherry- 
drinking, beef-eating, irascible Englishman. A | 
large, calm, keen blue eye indicated a mind 
toned to searching judgment and deliberation 
of thought. A complacent and attentive dignity | 
was in his countenance and posture. The nose 
was prominent, and the lips close set; and the 
rotundity of the face was completed by a large 
double chin. I was amused to hear issue from | 
this bulky form and majestic countenance a high, 
soft, old-womanish voice, which seemed to fawn 
upon the ear, and lisped, in insignificant tones, 
the wisdom of a life of toil. Lord Westbury 
has long had the reputation of being the best 
Chancery lawyer at thé English bar, and as Sir 
Richard Bethell he was noted not only for his 
legal attainments, but also as a successful de- 
bater in Parliament. He has always been a 
thorough Whig, and has been the favorite ad- | 
vocate of several of the great families who are 
attached to Whig interests. He is not only con- 
spicuous for the extensive and varied learning 
which he evinces, and which has been obtained 
by faithful study, but also for the aptness and 
accuracy with which he brings that learning to | 
bear upon the particular cases which arise before | 
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| ish subjects were being determined. 


power, and is said to maintain with unflagging 
assiduity the habit of patient labor which was 
formed in his youth, and which has built up in 
his mind a rare knowledge of equity law. When 
sitting in Chancery, at Lincoln’s Inn, he wears 
a wig similar to those worn by the Queen’s 
Bench, and seems much less formal and cere- 


| monious than when presiding over the House 
| of Peers. 


Although the High Court of Appeals theo- 
retically consists of all the House of Lords, 
there were only four peers present. These 
were sitting around without the least formality, 
on the bright red cushions, on either side of the 
House. The proceedings of the Court were less 


| ceremonious than is customary in tribunals of 


that nature. The counsel was frequently inter- 
rupted by questions and suggestions from the 
Chancellor, or one of the law lords; and often 2 
little discussion between two of the judges would 
give the barrister opportunity to rest his voice 
and freshen his memory. It was hard for an 
American, accustomed to see a full bench sit- 
ting on Appeal cases, and much formality ob- 
served in the intercourse between the bench and 
the bar, to comprehend that in this quiet, col- 
loquial scene the highest legal interests of Brit- 
It looked 
more like a cozy little meeting of a legislative 


| committee hearing an argument on an election 


case. And indeed the House of Lords, sitting 
in its political capacity, disappoints one’s expect- 


| ation of seeing, in an assembly of great aristo- 
| crats, an imposing and venerable body. 


For, 
on entering the narrow gallery reserved for 
strangers, you see usually only about thirty out 


him. As the presiding officer of the House of | of the four hundred and fifty peers; and most 
Lords Lord Westbury is not very popular, for | of the talking is done in a monotonous conversa- 
he is quite often overbearing, and takes it into | tional tone across the table by the leader of the 
his head to lecture their lordships occasionally, | Government and the leader of Opposition. It 
in a manner such as irritates them not a little. | is only when a topic of striking interest arises, 
He takes rank above every subject of the Crown such as the Polish or Danish war, that any 
except the Archbishop of Canterbury; and thus, | thing like spirited speaking occurs. Lord Derby 


though only a baron, he outranks dukes, mar- | 
quises, and earls. He very often takes part in | 
the debates of the House, and is especially active 
when some statute modification is to be made. | 
As a speaker he is elegant, terse, dealing but | 
little in the graces of speech, but seeking the | 
gist of the subject without diversion. His posi- | 
tion socially is very high, and he is universally | 
respected. He may be favorably compared with 
his immediate predecessors on the woolsack, and | 


asks Lord Russell a question as though he had 
met him in the street and was saying good- 
morning, and the reply about keeps pace with 
the inquiry. Meanwhile my Lord Chancellor 
is chatting with the Bishop of Oxford, specta- 
tors are pointing out the celebrities, and com- 
moners are hobnobbing with lordly cronies be- 
hind the railing of the throne. 

By far the most striking person in the Court 
of Appeals was the venerable Brougham, whose 


is regarded as a better judge of Chancery than long life of activity and brilliant effort has made 
Campbell, Cranworth, Cottenham, or Brougham his name a household word through all the na- 
were, and as little inferior toEldon. Hisperson-| tions. He is still a most constant and assiduous 
al appearance is certainly much more command- |‘attendant both upon the legislative and the ju- 
ing than that of any of the ex-Chancellors whom | dicial proceeding of the House of Lords; and 
I have had opportunity of seeing, and he looks | when I saw him, the most noticeable lord there, 
with equal fitness a great officer of state and a| I was reminded of that caricature in Punch, 
model English judge. He is not descended | which represents the House siting on Appeals, 
. from noble blood, but, like most of the great | my Lord Brougham in checked pantaloons and 
English lawyers, derives his descent from that} high stock, the sole representative of the no- 
best element of English society—the upper mid-| bility, and a barrister standing over him with 
dle-class. He is about sixty-four, and evident-| arms swinging and hair disheveled, the noble 
ly in the prime and full strength of intellectual | judge the while listening with intense dignity 





and importance. 

checked breeches and the high black stock: 
the nose reared as high as when he thundered 
against George the Fourth at the trial of Caro- 
line: the small gray eye glittering as brightly 
and fiercely as when he used to throw a light- 
ning glance along the benches of the Tories, 
and with withering words dare Peel and Can- 
ning to forensic combat: the voice as shrill 
and clear as when, fifty years ago, he poured 
out his youthful wrath upon the intolerance of 
the State Church: the enunciation rapid, nerv- 
ous, yet distinct, without the tremor of age or 
its want of memory : the delivery demonstrative, 
energetic, prompt: the hair white and thick, 
straight up from the forehead, and carelessly 
brushed: the body erect and entirely steady : 
the whole manner that of one yet capable of 
powerful effort, indifference to fatigue, and ob- 
stinate endurance in contest. Lord Brougham 
does not look like a lovable man; he looks 
crabbed, impatient, with a don’t-speak-to-me air 
about him. What feelings one has toward him 
are prompted by a contemplation of his great 
vigor, his industry, his long life of well-sustained 
conflict, his great variety of ability—for he has 
been great no less as a classical scholar, a phi- 
losopher, and an essayist, than as a Parliament- 
ary orator and lawyer—and the wonderful vi- 
vacity with which now, in his extreme old age, 
he continues to put himself to the work he has 
learned to love. There are no indications of 
dotage either in his movements or speeches, and 


yet he is close upon ninety. 

A few days before seeing him in the judicial 
capacity I heard him make a very telling speech 
in the House of Lords on the Polish question, 


then much agitated in England. His defense 
of the insurgents, and his appeals to the House 
in their behalf, gave indications of his ancient 
fire and power, and had the old effect upon the 
minds of his auditors. While he was in the 
midst of his best point his false teeth fell from 
his mouth and dropped on the floor. 
stooped to pick them up he trod upon them, so 


that when he sought to restore them to his mouth | 


‘they would not fit. He attempted to go on with 
his speech, but the poor old hero could but 
mumble on indistinctly, and was soon obliged to 
sit down, while on every hand the faces of his 
peers were sadly sympathetic—so melancholy 


and startling was this first demonstration of in- | 
, He yield- | 
ed to the patent misfortune with all the cheerful | 


firmity in the glorious old war-horse. 


grace imaginable, and expressed in his face, 
“You see that even the great Brougham must 
yield to Time the conqueror.” In the Court 


of Appeals he listened critically to the argu- | 


ment, and occasionally interrupted the counsel 
with a curt, sharp question, which set him to 
stammering and blushing more than ever. His 
mind seemed centred on the case at issue, and 
he was evidently unwilling to let any sophistry 
or misquotation pass without reprimand and 
correction to the unfortunate barrister. 

The other Lords present were the ex-High 
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There, indeed, were the! 


As he 
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Chancellors Cranworth and Chelmsford, and 
Lord Kingsdown, formerly Chancellor of the 
palatine Duchy of Lancaster. Lord Cranworth 
was a short, round-shouldered, busy-looking 
man, with a prompt and business-like manner, 
and an intelligent but by no means intellectual 
countenance. What he had to say during the 
progress of the case was said politely and with 
| deference to contrary opinion, yet earnestly and 
plainly. No one would ever take him for more 
than a practical and good-natured gentleman ; 
and indeed his career on the woolsack was 
rather marked by the care and labor evinced 
than for originality or diversity of legal talent. 
Lord Chelmsford, on the contrary, long the 
legal champion of the Tory party as Sir Fred- 
erick Thesiger, was evidently a man of unusual 
ability, rapid and clear in his course of thought, 
seeking without irrelevancy the gist of the sub- 
ject in hand, and arriving apparently without 
labor at a conclusion well sustained by the log- 
ical process by which he reached it. He was 
quite tall and not ungraceful, with a very small 
but well-proportioned head, a pleasing and spir- 
ited countenance, and jet-black eyes and hair— 
looking much younger than he really is. His 
voice was melodious and conciliating, and in 
every word and movement he displayed the 
thoroughly high-toned gentleman, and yet the 
complete aristocrat. He paid more close atten- 
tion to the proceedings than the other judges, 
interrupted the counsel oftener, and was more 
exact and critical as to every point broached. 
Nothing could be more in contrast than Lord 
Chelmsford'’s suavity and respectful attention, 
and the curt and abrupt manner of Lord 
Brougham. Lord Kingsdown was of least con- 
sideration, evidently, of those who were sitting 
on the Appeal, having but little experience in 
the judicial capacity, and more of an amateur 
than a practical lawyer. A short, thick-set 
man, with red face, bright blue eyes, and white 
| bushy hair, a good-natured expression, and sens- 
ible in what he had to say; he was another 
type of a thorough English gentleman. 
The spectators consisted of but few persons, 
who apparently had rather wandered in acci- 
| dentally than attended for the purpose of hear- 
ing the cause, and occupied a niche near the 
throne behind the barrister who addressed the 
}court. No seats being provided they were hud- 
dled together in a position of little comfort, and 
ill adapted to see what was proceeding. Near 
the Chancellor, on the woolsack, was a great 
| square bag, elaborately worked with the royal 
arms in gold and vari-colored silk, and with 
long tassels pendent, which contained that 
| mighty instrument of executive power, the Great 
| Seal. This is kept constantly near the Chan- 
| cellor wherever he goes, and is even placed on 
the bed where he sleeps; for its use on a docu- 
| ment, even if affixed fraudulently, is valid, and 
| hence the greatest caution is necessary to pre- 
vent its being stolen. When the gruff old Lord 
Thurlow was Chancellor it was stolen from his 
| bedchamber, and created a great alarm through- 
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out the kingdom ; and it was not till it was re- 
covered, and the keeper had it safely again in 
his possession, that his equanimity was restored. 
After interesting myself in the personal appear- 
ance and manners of the distinguished judges, | 
and observing with much amusement the vari- | 
ous tribulations of the evidently new-fledged | 
barrister, the monotony and dullness of the | 
scene drew me away to the more enlivening | 
spectacle of the lower tribunals. 

Returning once more to Westminster Hall, 
I saw over a narrow door near the entrance | 
“Court of Queen’s Bench.” A long, narrow | 
vestibule preceded the chamber itself, where 
vendors of modest edibles were stationed, and | 
barristers in imposing habit were regaling them- | 
selves after their labors with a simple luncheon. 
A medley of people was hurrying to and fro: 
clients waiting impatiently, and seizing their 
counsel frantically as they emerged; attorneys | 
with long parchments beating a little idea of 
their cases into stubborn, wig-crested heads ; and 
little groups of noisy barristers elated over a | 
professional joke. A few idlers like myself | 
were gazing with open mouths at the great Iu- | 
minaries who passed in and out. Two long) 
red curtains, pulled aside, admitted one into the 
immediate presence of the court. 

The chamber was smaller than the court-| 
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and starched. There were some twenty or thir. 
ty barristers present—specimens in every stage 


| of legal vicissitude, from eager-looking young 


fellows, who cast many an envious glance at 
their prosperous elders, to the self-satisfied and 
well-fed Queen’s Counsel, who, as he began his 
argument, was easy as to its result. Men who 
had worked their way amidst a sea of trouble 
to the attainment of a gown; noblemen’s youn- 


| ger sons, who had seen only the prandian side 


of an Inn of Court; geniuses, who, like Ers- 
kine, had had fifty briefs the day after their 
first; and stupidities, at’ whose success every 
body was astonished, grouped side by side, and 
in daily rivalry to reach higher in forensic con- 
sequence. Some loitered over the morning 
Times ; some took careful notes of the case on 


| trial; some discussed politics or legal questions ; 


some gossiped over the last ball or the last scan- 
dal from court; some were tugging away at 
their luckily-got briefs; some were restless as 
their cases came further up on the docket. A 
thoroughly English scene—just such a one, bar- 
ring the wigs and gowns, as you would meet 
with at an English inn, an English club-room, 
in an English car, on an English beach, at an 
English dinner-party. 

Four of the five judges were present. The 
Chief-Justice, Sir Alexander Cockburn, Kt., sat 


rooms in America, and the windows, being high | in the second seat from the right, having on his 
and narrow, admitted but a partial light, so that | right Justice Wightman, whose death has re- 
a befitting sombreness dignified the room. Near- cently left a vacancy for that ablest of living 
est the door were raised benches, which descend- | common law advocates, Sergeant Shee. One is 
ed as they receded, and were level with the floor | apt to picture the Chief-Justice of the Queen’s 


below the judges’ desks. Several of these were | 
devoted to spectators: in front of the spectators 
were the barristers; and those occupying the | 
lower benches were the sergeants-at-law. Be- 
tween the sergeants and the clerk’s desk (which 
was just beneath the jtidges) seats were pro- 
vided for the attorneys. A broad canopy pro- 
truded over the judges’ heads, and beneath it, 
against the wall, were emblazoned in elaborate 
oaken carving the royal arms of Great Britain ; 
the lion and the unicorn appearing more pug- 
nacious than ever in this exaggerated form. 

A long desk extended in front of the judges, 
and they occupied separate chairs behind. The 
costume worn by the barristers is, as has often 
been remarked, quite striking, and even impos- 
ing, to a stranger. The highest rank, called 
Queen’s Counsel, are robed in long silk gowns, 
the lower ranks having to content themselves 
with stuff gowns. Their wigs are of elaborate 
make, gray or white, with regular rows of twist- 
ed curls at the back terminating in two graceful- 
ly-looped queues. The Sergeants-at-Law, next 
in rank to the Queen’s Counsel, have on the 
crown of their wigs the coi/—a small black patch 
of silk—which is also worn by the judges. These 
sit on the front bench of the barristers, and are 
honored by the flattery of being addressed as 
‘*brothers” by the court, while the ordinary bar- 
rister hears the homely ‘ Mister” applied to his 
name. The judges wear square wigs, a purple 
cape to their gowns, and a clerical cravat, snowy 





Bench of England to his fancy as a large, red, 
fierce, obstinate-looking John Bull, full of im- 
portance and impatience and awful dignity. 
You could not go wider from the reality of the 
present occupant of that high station. A little, 
weazen face tops a diminutive and agile body ; 
the countenance rather betokens a lawyer accus- 
tomed to sharp practice than a profound legal 
erudition, and there is but little dignity in the 
general manner. Yet the John Bullishness of 
his lordship sticks out the minute he speaks ; for 
he is smilingly ironical, and pleasantly bitter, 
and never says more damaging things than when — 
his pinched face beams with benignant compla- 
cency. He rides over the hesitation and terror 
of the younger lawyers as gracefully and easily 
as he worries with coolly put questions the older 
stagers. He never becomes crabbed or scolding, 
is always cool and measured in every word and 
motion, hardly ever attempts to clear a dilemma, 
but seems rather to delight in piling obstructions 
in the way of the poor advocate who is growing 
hotter and redder each minute over some knot- 
ty question. He is quick to detect a flaw, and 
prompt and merciless in exposing it. Apparent- 
ly perfectly heartless, he clings to the strict and 
dry process of the law, and neither permits ir- 
relevancy nor harangues intended to arouse sen- 
timent at the expense of judgment. He reminded 
me much in his personal appearance of Governor 
Letcher, of Virginia, who, when in the national 
House of Representatives, was conspicuous for 
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the frequency and pertinacity with which he put 
in his ‘* I object.” Cockburn has the same sharp 
nose and chin, the same hard, blue eye, the same 
complexion of a red impartially enveloping ev- 
ery part of the face, the same retreating fore- 
head, the same thiy and tightly pressed lips. He 
is the youngest of the judges, about fifty, which 
is older than he appears. His career as a judge 
has been an entirely successful one, and his pro- 
motion has been rapid. He succeeded Lord 
Campbell as Chief-Justice, when that great man 
was designated as the Lord High Chancellor, on 
Lord Palmerston’s accession to power in 1859. 
It has been usual for over a century to ele- 
vate the newly-appointed Chief-Justice to the 
peerage at the same time he ascends the bench ; 
but Sir A. Cockburn is an exception to the rule. 
He continues in the rank of Knight, while his 
predecessors have long been peers of the realm. 
A number of reasons are given why he should 
not likewise be thus honored ; that which seems 
generally favored is, that his private morals are 
of so doubtful a nature that the Queen is un- 
willing to create him Baron. George III., pious 
as he was, did not object to the notorious licen- 
tiousness of Lords Thurlow and Kenyon; and 
it may savor a little of inconsistency that her 
Majesty should appoint Sir A. Cockburn Chief- 
Justice at all, if he were so obnoxious—especially 


as an unprincipled Chief-Justice is capable of | 


doing more serious injury to the public weal 
than an unprincipled lord. It would seem that 
since he is Chief-Justice, it would be only yield- 


ing him his proper dignity and influence to place | 
him among the hereditary legislators of the king- | 
His knowledge of the law and its appli- | 


dom. 
cation was evidently profound and ready ; and 
yet he seemed to excel rather in the practical 
technicalities. The Chief-Justice is a Whig in 
politics, does not move much in society, and is 
understood to be rather jovial in his tastes and 
associations. 
ranking him below his predecessors in general ; 


it seemed to me that the mantle of Hale, and | 


Mansfield, and Kenyon, and Ellenborough, and 
Denman had fallen on shoulders not quite wor- 
thy to sustain it. Indeed the succession on the 
King’s Bench has been remarkable for the splen- 
dor of the abilities which have almost invariably 


ornamented it; and the reputation of the great- | 
est Chief-Justices vies with, if it does not surpass | 
that of the greatest Chancellors; though the lat- | 
ter dignity is much the most coveted by the lead- | 
ersof the profession. Still I would not convey the | 


idea that Chief-Justice Cockburn is an incom- 
petent judge ; for he has performed the duties of 
the office to the general satisfaction, and with no 
little credit to himself. But he does not evi- 
dently possess that conspicuous superiority of 
legal calibre by which most of his predecessors 
have gained a lasting name among the archives 
of the common law of England. In point of 
private character his reputation is by no means 
so spotless as that of the later legal celebrities, 
Campbell, Denman, Bexley, Ellenborough ; and, 
on the other hand, forms a favorable contrast to 


On the whole, I could not help | 
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those of the last century, Kenyon, Thurlow, 
Cowper, even the great Hardwicke and the great- 
er Somers—the tales of whose dissolutene%s are 
rendered permanently accessible to posterity by 
their production in Lord Campbell's Lives of the 
Chancellors. The venerable Campbell was evi 
dently far from being a Puritan. 

The most prepossessing person on the Queen's 
Bench is Mr. Justice Blackburn. The write: 
observed him when he first entered the room, 
and, upon inquiring of a barrister, was told his 
name, and that he was much the most popular 
of the judges. Apparently not over forty-five 
(although, the wigs having a tendency to con- 
ceal the age, it is a mere guess), a Scotchman by 
birth, and having a calm and kindly expression, 
he was listened to with much more attention 
than was paid to either of his colleagues. His 
face is rather long, widening toward the fore- 
head; he has dark, thoughtful eyes, overhung 
with thick brows; and a fine, broad, protuber- 
ant forehead, indicating his intellectual stami- 
na. There is a simple and natural dignity 
about him which, combined with blandness, is 
very attractive. In every word and tone he ex- 
hibits the true feeling of a gentleman, while he 
never forgets that he is a judge. He appeared 
to me to have an evident desire of arriving at 
the justice of a case with the least discomfiture 
to the counsel on either side. A courtesy thor- 
oughly refined, and yet not so systematic as to 
be mere ceremony, never left him while I saw 
him on the bench. While Chief-Justice Cock- 
burn was impatient and sharp in his intercourse 
with the barristers, and thus frequently roused 
them to rebellion, Blackburn, by a few earnest 
and reasonable words, would soothe the feel- 
| ings of all who were irritated. Essentially ar- 
istocratic in his bearing, almost proud, he was 
yet at once the best-bred and best-natured of 
the court. From the little opportunity I had 
to judge, he seemed to be the most thorough 
| and ready jurist, and my impression was con- 
firmed by the testimony of several barristers 
with whom I conversed. He spoke slowly and 
distinctly, without the hesitation incident to 
nearly all British public men, expounding in 
| simple language the question at issue, and car- 
rying every one with him by the clear light in 
which he made it appear. His voice was full, 
round, and sonorous, perhaps a little pompous, 
and strongly tinctured with that inflection which 
one hears among the higher class of Scotch gen- 
tlemen. He is one of the select few Scotchmen 
who have been honored with the English ermine, 
and does not detract from the sterling ability 
with which Mansfield, Loughborough, Erskine, 
| Brougham, and Campbell have exhibited the 
}eapacity of the clear northern brain. Like 
| Cockburn, he is descended from the educated 
middle class, and is as well a correct scholar as 
an admirable judge. Perhaps it is not necessa- 
| ry to the proper fulfillment of the judicial func- 
tion that there should be graciousness of man- 
| ner, and a well-bred tone; but certainly these 
qualities add a grace to the bench which makes 
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the path of the lawyer as well as that of the 
judge more pleasant. Justice Blackburn never 
forgets that he is a gentleman, and that he is 
dealing with gentlemen; and that is certainly 
rare among English judges, if not among all 
judges. Never giving way to the petty annoy- 
ances which are constantly arising, yet never 
descending to seek popularity ; steady in his at- 
tention to argument; explaining each point 
with terseness and model clearness; ready to be 
corrected in a wrong impression; doing justice 
to the claims of either side—he has won the re- 
spect and attachment of the whole bar. 

It so happened that a trial of unusual and 
general interest was progressing. One of the 
British generals of brigade in the Crimean War 
had published an account of his experiences 


during that memorable struggle. He had been | 


so situated as to observe that famous onset which 
is known every where by Tennyson's poem of 
‘*The Charge of the Light Brigade.” In the 
course of his narrative, therefore, he devoted a 
large space to a description of so romantic an 
incident. Probably the General was not with- 
out those petty jealousies which are so common 
between rival military men; for he took this oc- 


casion to impugn the bravery of the Earl of | 
Cardigan, the commander of the Light Brigade. | 


He asserted that the gallant peer, after leading 
his men to the onset, was, when they got before 


the guns, nowhere to be seen; that he was aft- | 
erward seen galloping off and leaving them to 


their fate; in fact, that while he has all along 


been reaping the glory of having made the bold- | 


est dash of the campaign, he really showed the 
white feather, and was no more nor less than 
an arrant coward. These charges the General 
endeavored to substantiate by the testimony of 
other officers present. 

Now if there is any Englishman in whom the 
sentiment of chivalric pride remains, it is this 


haughty Earl of Cardigan. He is almost Quix- | 


otic in his attachment to the ancient principle 
of martial honor. It is the one tender spot 


where you can wound him most acutely. When, | 
therefore, the great halo of his life was dimmed | 


by a libel, when one sought to ‘‘filch his good 
name” when his good name had been made il- 
lustrious, he was sensible enough to bring the 


libeler before the highest tribunal of justice. | 
The trial was of great interest, involving the 


particular evidence of the valorous incident, in 


which, on one hand, the defendant essayed to | 


prove the truth of his charges, and the indig- 
nant Earl produced counter accounts. My Lord 


was in court in a suit of elegant black, relieved | 


by a faultless white cravat, and fitting his per- 


son with exquisite perfection. He was tall and | 


very stately, with white hair and a chivalrous 
mustache, which could only have received its 
graceful curve at the hand ofa barber. He was 
the perfect picture of a military aristocrat: he 
did honor to his noble descent from Robert the 
Bruce and the old house of Brudenell. By his 
side sat Sergeant Shee his counsel, and the lead- 
ing advocate at the bar, who has since taken the 


seat on the Queen's Bench, made vacant by the 
death of Justice Wightman. He is the first 
Irishman who has been made a Judge in En- 
gland. The result of the trial was the triumph- 
ant vindication of Lord Cardigan’s courage, and 
the presumptuous General was found guilty of 
libel, and fined accordingly. This trial natu- 
rally excited much comment from the London 
press, and the result was generally regarded as 
doing justice to veracious history. After that 
Lord Cardigan could appear in his opera-box 
with undiminished hauteur, and was lionized 
over again for the gallant exploits that had been 
called in question, while the General sunk into 
popular contempt. 

When the excitement attendant on this case 
subsided by its conclusion the court resumed its 
usual monotony. On the whole, the Queen’s 
Bench rather disappoints one who has been ac- 
customed to associate the idea of its appearance 
with its importance. The same may be said of 
Parliament and other public bodies of England. 
It is rather its associations which makes the 
court an object of interest. 





A NEW ANECDOTE OF WASH- 
INGTON. 
T is well known that Colonel Seth Warner, of 
Revolutionary memory, who, with his noted 
regiment of Green Mountain Boys, as rear-guard 
of St. Clair’s retreating army, after the evacua- 
tion of Ticonderoga, beat back a whole brigade 
of the hotly-pursuing British in the battle of 
Hubbardton, and thus saved, probably, that luck- 
less general's entire forces, hurrying on just in 
front, from rout or capture—who came down 
like a thunder-bolt on the flushed foe in mid-bat- 
tle at Bennington, and secured the victory for 
the wavering and half-beaten Stark, and who 
finally was every where known as one of the best- 
looking, most heroic, and accomplished military 
officers of the Continental army—that Colonel 
Warner was an especial favorite of General 
Washington. 

This preliminary, however, is here introduced 
less on account of any particular pertinency 
most of it may have to the subject than for the 
purposes of explanation, and securing a readier 
appreciation and credence of the interesting per- 
sonal anecdote which is about to be related, and 
which, it is confidently believed, has never be- 
fore appeared in print. 

One son of Colonel Warner still survives, or 
was surviving a few years ago, an unpretending 
resident of Lower Canada, from which—though 
then seventy-five years old, but very active, and 
in full possession of all his strong native facul- 
ties—he came to the capital of Vermont with 
| the object’of petitioning the Legislature for com- 
| pensation for some lands formerly granted to 
| the heirs of Colonel Warner, but unwittingly 
| trenched upon by subsequent grants; and it was 
| there and then that the writer of this reminis- 

cence was introduced to him, and held several 
very interesting conversations. 
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In one of these conversations, while speaking | 
of the private affairs of his father, Colonel War- | 


ner, he frankly said that the Colonel was very 
thoughtless about pecuniary matters; that he 
not only expended in the cause of the country, 
or aiding the needy families of his soldiers, all 
his available property, but contracted many 
debts, which finally compelled him a short time 
before his death to place a mortgage on his home- 
stead, amounting at last to over nine hundred 


depression and uneasiness. But of this depress- 
ing load they were at length suddenly relieved 
in the occurrence of a most unexpected inci- 
dent, and one which formed, as well it might, 
quite an era in their family history. But we 
will let Mr. Warner, whose Christian name, we 
believe, was that of his father, Seth, relate the 
memorable incident in question in his own lan- 
guage; which, by the aid of the minutes before 
us, we know we can repeat substantially, and 
we think very near literally, as he made use of 
it. 

‘Tt was,” he said, ‘in the montls of Sep- 
tember, 1789, the fall that General Washington 
made his tour through the Eastern States. 


the progress of this tour, and heard that he was 
to be in New Haven or Hartford, Connecticut, 


am going to relate to you took place. 


either of those places was quite a number of | 
miles from Woodbury, where we lived, we had 


no more idea of seeing him than the man in the 
moon. 
ner, then a man grown, and myself, a lad of 
twelve or thirteen, were both living with our 
mother at that time. And at the particular 
time of the day I refer to, Israel was in the yard 
grooming father’s old war-horse, which he had 
been compelled to go with father through all his 
sampaigns to take charge of; for the fiery and 
proud old fellow would never let any body but his 
master, the Colonel, and his son Israel, mount 
or come near him, though he had now got so 
much tamed down by old age that he would be- 
have quite decently with me or any body. I 
was in the house with mother, who happened to 
be unusually downcast that day, and was brood- 
ing over our family embarrassments, and had 
just been saying: 

*** No, no, Seth, I can never pay, nor, with 
our means, hardly begin to pay this dreadful 
mortgage. And as I hear it is about to be fore- 
closed, we must now soon be driven from our 
pleasant home, where we have lived so long, 
and, until your father’s death, so happily. My 
husband, the Colonel, fought as well as the 
bravest of them, and did all he could, and more 
than his part, for the good cause, they all are 
willing to allow; and JZ know very well that he 
wore himself out in the service, and was thus 
brought to a premature grave. And yet here is 
his family almost on the verge of beggary.’ 

‘* Tears here started in mother’s eyes, which 
so touched me that I rose and went and looked 


We} 


had kept ourselves tolerably well posted about | our attention, and who, addressing my brother, 


My elder brother, Israel Putnam War- | 


iv 
out of the window; when, to my surprise, I saw 
entering the yard two well-mounted strange: 
gentlemen, whom, from something about their 
general appearance, I took to be old military 
officers of pretty high rank—or at least, one of 


| them, who was large and had a very command- 


ing look. Having significantly beckoned mothe: 
to my side, she eagerly gazed out at the new- 


| comers a moment in silence, when she suddenly 
| gave a start, and, with an excited air, exclaimed, 
dollars, and causing the family a great deal of | 


**¢ Seth! just take notice of that noble-look- 
ing one! Why, he looks ever so much like the 
picture I once saw of— But no; that surely can't 
be !” , 

“** Well, at any rate, mother, he must be a 
man of some consequence ; brother 


for, see! 


| Israel, who acts as if he knew him, is swinging 


his hat from his head clear away at arm’s 
length, and bowing lower than he would to a 
king! Israel is quite too stiff-necked to do that 
for any common man. 
to talk. 


But they are beginning 
I will just open the door here a little 


| . 
| mite, and perhaps we can hear what they are 


saying.’ 
**T did so, and the first words I distinguished 
were those of the personage who had so attracted 


and pointing to the horse, by the side of which 


| he was standing, asked, 
somewhere near the time at which the event I | 
But as | 


** Ts not that the horse Colonel Warner used 
to ride in the war ?” 

*** It is, your Excellency,’ replied Israel, again 
bowing low and very respectfully. 

*““* Ah yes, I thought so,’ resumed the for- 
mer, turning to his companion, or attache, and 


| pointing to the old war-steed with that interest 


with which he was known ever to regard fine 
horses. ‘I thought it could be no other Just 
glance at his leading points—shapely head, 
arched neck, deep chest, haunches, and limbs. 
I have seen Colonel Warner riding him on pa- 
rade, when I noted him as a rare animal, and 
thought that the horse and rider, taken together 
—for Warner was a model of a figure, and sev- 
eral inches taller than I am—made a military 
appearance second to none in the Continental 
army. But my business is with your mother, 
my young friend, and I will now, if you will 
take charge of my horse a few minutes, go in at 
once to see her.’ 

‘* Hearing this announcement mother and I 
hastily retreated to our former seats, and, with 
the curiosity and excitement which what we had 
witnessed naturally raised in us, silently awaited 
the entry of the expected visitor. We had been 
thus seated but two or three minutes before he 
came in, and, boWing graciously to my mother, 
said : 

““*T take this to be Mistress Warner, the 
widow of my much esteemed friend, the late 


Colonel Warner, of the Continental army ?’ 


‘« «It is, Sir,’ she replied, tremulously 

***Will,you permit me to introduce myself 
to you, madam?’ he resumed, with that win- 
ning sort of dignity I had noticed in him from 
the first; ‘Iam General Washington. And after 
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I arrived in this section of the country, a few | 
days ago, I made—and I hope you will pardon 
me the liberty I took with your private affairs— 
I made some inquiries about you and the situa- | 
tion of your family ; when learning, to my deep 
regret, that your late husband, in consequence | 
of his long-continued absence from his home and 





remarks he opened his valise, and took from it 
a bag of silver money, and deliberately proceed- 
ed to draw out and count from it, till he had 
reached the sum of nine hundred and some odd 
dollars, which afterward proved to be precisely 
the sum demanded, in principal, interest, and 
fees, for the discharge of the mortgage on our 
business, while in the service of his country, and | place. He then, after returning the money to 
his subsequent shattered health, resulting from | the bag and setting it aside for the purpose he 
the hardships of war, left you laboring under | had designated, and taking the hand of my mo- 
pecuniary embarrassments, I was prompted to ther, who seemed inclined to remonstrate, but 
come and see you.’ | could not force the words for it from her quiver- 
*¢] had little dreamed of such an honor | ing lips, tenderly but with an air that seemed to 
and such a kindness, General,’ she responded, | forbid any attempt at refusal, said to her: 
nearly overpowered by her emotions and the im- *** Accept it, don’t hesitate to accept it—take 
posing presence of her august visitor. it and get the mortgage discharged at once ; and 
“«*There is a mortgage,” he rejoined, without | then all your immediately pressing anxieties will 
responding in any way to her last remarks, ‘a | be relieved, and soon you will find those brighter 
rather heavy mortgage on your homestead.’ | days the God of the widow has kept in store for 
***T am sorry,’ she replied, sadly, ‘very sor- | you. And now, as my time is quite limited, it 
ry to be compelled to say there is, General—a | only remains for me to say, as I do most sin- 
much heavier one than I can ever pay.’ cerely and kindly, Heaven bless you, dear mad- 
***So I had ascertained,’ he proceeded ; ‘and am, Heaven bless you. Farewell!’ 
I have also, before coming here, been at the | “*T was present during the whole of this in- 
pains of ascertaining the exact amount now due, | terview between General Washington and my 
and required to cancel this, to you, doubtless, | mother, heard every word they both said, and 
ruinous incumbrance, and I propose now to) saw all the money counted down on the table, 
leave with you the sum of money you will need |-and feel very confident that I have neither taken 


for effecting that desirable object.’ 
***Does the money come from Government, 


Sir?’ she asked, doubtfully, and with a look that 


seemed to say, ‘If it does, then all right.’ 

“Washington looked at her, and hesitated a 
little at first, but soon, while taking up the va- 
lise he had brought in with him, slowly respond- 
ed: 

**¢Tn one sense it does, I may say, madam, 
if you have delicacies on the subject. I am in 
receipt of a liberal yearly salary from Govern- 
ment, from which it-is discretionary with me to 
impart aid sometimes to deserving objects ; and 
I certainly know of none so than one which will 
relieve the family of so meritorious an officer as 
your late self-sacrificing husband.’ 

‘* Without waiting for any rejoinder to these 





| from nor added to any thing that there took 
place. 

‘*On leaving the house, Washington imme- 
| diately mounted his horse and rode away, leav- 
| ing us quite unable for a while to realize this 

unexpected visit, and the still more unexpected 


| benefaction of the illustrious visitor.” 
| 


As Mr. Warner was ascertained to have been 
a man of integrity, and of an unbroken memory, 
| there need be but little doubt respecting the 
truth and authenticity of the above related in- 
cident, which, while it involves testimony high- 
ly honorable to the heroic leader of the Green 
| Mountain Boys, furnishes a new and beautiful 
| illustration of the elevated and benevolent char- 


acter of Washington. 


DECEMBER. 


Darkest of all Decembers 
Ever my life has known, 

Sitting here by the embers, 
Stunned and helpless, alone— 


Dreaming of Two Graves lying 
Out in the damp an¢@ chill; 
One where the buzzard, flying, 

Pauses at Malvern Hill: 


The other—alas! the pillows 
Of that uneasy bed 

Rise and fall with the billows 
Over Clarence’s head. 


Theirs the heroic story— 
Died by frigate and town! 
Theirs the Peace and the Glory, 
Theirs the Cross and the Crown. 


Mine to linger and languish 
Here by the wintry sea— 

Ah, weak heart! in thy anguish, 
What is there left to thee? 


Only the sea intoning, 
Only the wainscot-mouse, 
Only the wild wind moaning 
Over the lonely house. 





THE QUEEN'S ENGLISH. 





THE QUEEN’S ENGLISH. 
VERY one who has traveled in England, or 
who has had occasion to mingle with En- 
glish emigrants to America, has noticed the 
multiplicity of dialects spoken among the com- 
mon people. To say nothing of the misplace- 
ment of the aspirate, universal among the cock- 
neys of London, it may be safely affirmed that 
within a space of fifty miles in almost any part 
of England may be found more marked dialectic 
variations, from good usage not only in pronun- 
ciation but in words, than can be found among 
native Americans from Maine to Arkansas. In- 


deed the negroes on a Southern plantation speak | 


better English than the majority of the York- 
shire, Northumberland, and Lancashire peasants. 
Dr. Latham, in his elaborate work on “ The 
English Language,” translates into a score or 
two of these dialects the first and a part of the 
fourteenth verse of the second chapter of the 
Song of Solomon, which in our common version 
read thus: 


I am the rose of Sharon, and the lily of the valleys. 
O my dove, that art in the clefts of the rock, and in the 
secret places of the stairs. 


From these versions we select the following, 
which the reader may compare with Tennyson's 
poem, ** The Northern Farmer,” in this Maga- 
zine for October : 


NORTH NORTHUMBERLAND. 
Aw ‘s the rose ’ Sharon, an* the lily o’ the valleys. 
O maw duve, that’ s 7 the holes o’ the rock, i’ the hidin’- 
pleaces 7° the steps. 
NORTHUMBERLAND. —NEWOASTLE. 
Aw’ 8 the rose o” Sharon, an’ the lily o’ the valleys. 
O maw duv, that is 7 the clefs o’ the rock, 7 the secret 
pl’yeces o’ the stairs. 
DURHAM. 
A’ as t’ rose uv Sharon an’ f lilley ud valleys. 
O me dove, ‘ats id cleft ud rock, id secret plaases ud 
stairs. 
DURHAM, —SHIELDS. 
Aw’ s the rose o’ Sharon, an’ the hly o’ the valleys. 
O maw duv, that is 7 the clefs o' the rock, i’ the secret 
ply’eces o’ the stairs. 
NORTH CUMBERLAND. 
I am the rwose o’ Sharon, an’ the lillie o’ the vallies 
O my duve, that art in the cliffs o° the rock, in the se- 
cret pleaces o° the stairs. 
CENTRAL CUMBERLAND. 
Ise ft’ rwose o’ Sharon, an’ r lily o' ¢ valleys. — 
O my pigeon, ‘at’ s in t’ nicks o° t’ rock, in t’ bye 
pleaces o° i’ crags. 
WESTMORLAND. 
I' sf rooaz o’ Sharon, an f lily o ? valleys. 
O my ciishat, * at’ 87 t' grikes o' t’ crags, i’ t’ darkin’ 
whols o° v stairs. 
SOUTHEAST LANOASIIIRE. 
Awm th’ rose o’ Shayron, un th’ lily oth’ valleys 
O ma dove, theaw’ rt 2th’ clifts oth’ rocks, ith” hnddin 
places oth’ stairs. 
YORKSHIRE, —CLEVELAND. 
Hah am the rose o° Sharon, and the lily of the valleys. 
O mah duv, that is? the clefts o' the rock in the “bye 
spots o° the stairs. 
YORKSMIRE, —-CRAVEN. 
T is *t rooaz o' Sharun, an‘ ‘/ lilly o° @ gills. 
O mah duv, at is 7? *t hoiles o' "t scarr, 7 "t saycrit 
pleeaces o’ 't staairs. 
. YORKSHIRE.—WEST RIDING. 
Ah'm f roaz a’ Sharon en’ ¢ lily a’ ¢ valleys. 


© my duve, ‘at art ? t clefts a’ t' rock, 7 t’ seiicrit | 


places a’ t’ stairs. 
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YORKSHIRE. —SIHEFFIELD 
O'm ¢ rooaz a’ Sharon, an’ ¢ lillia a’ t’ valliz 
O mo duv, thah "rt 7’ t’ clefts a’ t rock, 7 t’ secret places 
a’ t’ stairs 
NORFOLK. 
The rose o' Sharon I em, and the lily o' the walleys. 
O my dow, that's in the cricks o' the rocks, in the sacret 
places o’ the stars. 
LINCOLNSHIRE —PARTS ABOUT FOLKINGHAM. 
I'm the révee of Sharon and the lily of the vallies 
© my doov that's in the cricks of the rocks, in the secret 
places of the steggers. 
SOMERSETSHIRE. 
I be th’ rawze o’ Zharon, an’ th’ lilly o’ th’ vallies. 
O moi doove, that beeiist in th’ clefs o’ th’ rocks, in th’ 
zecret pleiizes o' th’ steiirs. 
EAST DEVON. 
Aim th’ rawse o° Sharon, an’ th’ lily o’ th’ volleys 
Yeue, mai dove, that abiid’th in th' gaps o’ th’ rocks, th’ 
baipaarts o’ th’ stairs 
WEST DEVON. 
I am tha rose uv Sharin, an tha lilly uv th’ vallys. 
Aw, ma duv, thit art in tha cliffs uv tha rocks, in the 
zaycrit pleaces uv tha stairs. 
CORNWALL, 
| I'm th’ rooase of Shaaron, and th’ lily of th’ valleys. 
Aw my dove, who art in th’ vugs of th’ rock, in th’ sai- 
cret plaaces of the steears. 
DORSETSHIRE. 
I be the rwose o’ Sharon, an’ the lily o° the valleys. 
O my love 's in the clefts o’ the rocks, in the lewth o’ 
the cliffs. 
WILTSHIRE. 
I be th’ rwoiis o' Sharon, an’ th’ lilly 0’ th’ valleys. 
Aw my dove, as wz in th’ crivices o’ th' roek, in th' ze- 
cret pleiicen o' th’ stairs 
SUSSEX. 
I be de roiiz of Sharon, and de lily of de valleys. 
O my dove, dat*s in de clifts of de rock, in de sacrct 
plaiices of de stairs. 


Mr Peacock, 


in a recent volume of 
‘* Transactions of the Philological Society,” 
renders the whole chapter into the dialect of 
Northern Lancashire : 


the 
thus 


1. I's *t rooiiz a Sharon’ én ‘t lily a ‘t valleys. 

2. Amarig ‘t lasses, my luvv 's like a lily amang 't 
wickwoods, 

3. Amang ‘t lads, my belwyvd's like an apple amang ‘t 
common trees. I sat mah down under his shadda wi girt 
| plezzer, én his friwt was sweet ta m) teyast. 

4. He browt ma ta °t feeiistin'-house, én his culler over 
ma was luvv. 

5. Gimma a soojip a stmmat ta sup, ta ewmfert mah, 
én I sud like swum apples ta itt: for I's deeiid seek a luvv 

6. His left hand *s under m} heeod, én his reight hand 
cuddles mah. 

7. En mind ye this, ye Jerewzlem lasses, bi "t valli a o’ 
"*t ky on sheep i 't fields, éz ya don't stir up, ner wakken 
mi luvv, t’l a likes. 

8. 'T voice a mi beluvv'd! Lukk ya he cums lowpin’ 
over ‘t fells, skelpin’ a toppa *t hows, 

9. My beluvv'd's like a roe ér a yung buck: Lukk ya, 
he ‘s standin’ behint our woh, he's gloorin’ out a "t winds, 
én shewin’ his-sel through "t lat-wark. 

10. My beluvv'd spak, én said tumma, Now, hunny, git 
a B that's a bonny lass, ¢ én cw’ th) ways. 

. Far, duzta see, *t winters past, *t rain 's ower én 
aale 

12. ‘T flowers is beginnin’ ta bli; ‘t parrin’ time a ‘t 
birds is cum, én yan ma hear ‘t stockduyy cooin' i "t 
woods, 

13. 'T bérry trees is i blossom, én "t eweet-breeiir's he- 
ginnin’ ta send out a reight nice smell, Du git vp wi th’, 
joy, cu’ th) ways I say, én let mah lukk at th) conny fryace. 

14. O mi joy, dz is i't nicks a 't crag, i't lorkin’ -hooiils 
a *t stairs, cum out wi that sweet feyvece a th) din, let mah 
hear thi lile clapper gang; fér thi voice ig music itsel, én 
| thou's reet gud Ivkkin. 
| 15. Tek uz *t foxes, *t lile foxes ¢z spoils "t vines: for 
| wer vines hez vast tender greyvaps. 
| 16. My beluvv'd ‘s mine, én I's his: 
| "t lilies, 
{ 





he feeds amang 


17. T’l*t day brék, én *t shaddas fives away, torn tha 
m? hunny, én be like a roe ir a yung hart a Bether fells. 
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BY WILKIE COLLINS, AUTHOR OF *“*NO NAME,” “THE WOMAN IN WHI™E,” ETC. 


- min pPrper 
BOOK THE FIRST. 
CHAPTER I. 
THE TRAVELERS. 
| was the opening of the season of eighteen 
hundred and thirty-two, at the Baths of 
WILDBAD. 

The evening shadows were beginning to gath- 
er over the quiet little German town, and the 
diligence was expected every minute. Before 
the door of the principal inn, waiting the arrival 
of the first visitors of the year, were assembled 
the three notable personages of Wildbad, ac- 


companied by their wives—the mayor, repre- | 


senting the inhabitants; the doctor, represent- 
ing the waters; the landlord, representing his 
own establishment. Beyond this select circle, 
grouped snugly about the trim little square in 
front of the inn, appeared the towns-people in 
general, mixed here and there with the coun- 
try-people in their quaint German costume, plac- 
idly expectant of the diligence—the men in short 
black jackets, tight black breeches, and three- 
cornered beaver hats; the women with their 
long light hair hanging in one thickly-plaited 
tail behind them, and the waists of their short 
woolen gowns inserted modestly in the region 
of their shoulder-blades. Round the outer edge 
of the assemblage thus formed, flying detach- 
ments of plump white-headed children careered 
in perpetual motion; while, mysteriously apart 
from the rest of the inhabitants, the musicians 
of the Baths stood collected in one lost corner, 
waiting the appearance of the first visitors to 
play the first tune of the season in the form of 
a serenade. The light of a May evening was 
still bright on the tops of the great wooded hills, 
watching high over te town on the right hand 
and the left; and the cool breeze that comes be- 
fore sunset came keenly fragrant here with the 
balsamic odor of the firs of the Black Forest. 

**Mr. Landlord,” said the mayor’s wife (giv- 
ing the landlord his title), ‘‘ have you any for- 
eign guests coming on this first day of the sea- 
son ?” 

‘*Madam Mayoress,”’ replied the landlord (re- 
turning the compliment), ‘‘I have two. They 
lave written—the one by the hand of his serv- 
ant, the other by his own hand apparently—to 
order their rooms; and they are from England 
both, as I think by their names. If youask me 
to pronounce those names my tongue hesitates ; 
if you ask me to spell them, here they are letter 
by letter, first and second in their order as they 
come. First, a high-born stranger (by title Mis- 


ter), who introduces himself in eight letters— | 


A, r, m, a, d, a, 1,e—and comes ill in his own 
carriage. Second, a high-born stranger (by 
title Mister also), who introduces himself in four 
letters—N, e, a, _—and comes ill in the diligence. 


His excellency of the eight letters writes to me 
(by his servant) in French; his excellency of 
the four letters writes to me in German. The 
rooms of both are ready. I know no more.” 

‘* Perhaps,” suggested the mayor's wife, ‘* Mr 
Doctor has heard from one or both of these il- 
lustrious strangers ?”’ 

‘* From one only, Madam Mayoress; but not, 
strictly speaking, from the person himself. I 
have received a medical report of his excellency 
of the eight letters, and his case seems a bad 
one. God help him!” 

‘* The diligence !”’ cried a child from the out- 
skirts of the crowd. 

The musicians seized their instruments, and 
silence fell on the whole community. From far 
away in the windings of the forest gorge the ring 
of horses’ bells came faintly clear through the 
evening stillness. Which carriage was approach- 
ing—the private carriage with Mr. Armadale, or 
the public carriage with Mr. Neal ? 

‘** Play, my friends!” cried the mayor to the 
musicians. ‘‘ Public or private, here are the 
first sick people of the season. Let them find us 
cheerfal.” 

The band played a lively dance tune, and the 
children in the square footed it merrily to the 
music. At the same moment their elders near 
the inn door drew aside, and disclosed the first 
shadow of gloom that fell over the gayety and 
beauty of the scene. Through the opening made 
on either hand a little procession of stout coun- 
try girls advanced, each drawing after her an 
empty chair on wheels; each in waiting (and 
knitting while she waited) for the paralyzed 
wretches who came helpless by hundreds then 
—who come helpless by thousands now—to the 
waters of Wildbad for relief. 

While the band played, while the children 
danced, while the buzz of many talkers deepen- 
ed, while the strong young nurses of the coming 
cripples knitted imperturbably, a woman’s insa- 
tiable curiosity about other women asserted itgelf 
in the mayor’s wife. She drew the landlady 
aside, and whispered a question to her on the 
spot. 

‘* A word more, ma’am,” said the mayor’s 
wife, ‘‘ about the two strangers from England. 
Are their letters explicit? Have they got any 
ladies with them ?” 

‘* The one by the diligence—no,” replied the 
landlady. ‘‘But the one by the private car- 
riage—yes. He comes with a child; he comes 
with a nurse; and,” concluded the landlady, 
skillfully keeping the main point of interest till 
the last, ‘* he comes with a Wife.” 

The mayoress brightened; the doctoress (as- 
sisting at the canference) brightened ; the land- 
lady nodded significantly. In the minds of all 
three the same thought started into life at the 
same moment—‘t We shall see the Fashions !” 
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In a minute more there was.a sudden move- | 
ment in the crowd; and a choris of voices pro- | 
claimed that the travelers were at hand. | 

By this time the coming vehicle was in sight, | 
and all further doubt was at an end. It was | 
the diligence that now approached by the long | 
street leading into the square —'the diligence | 
(in a dazzling new coat of yellow paint) that de- | 
livered the first visitors of the season at the inn 
door. Of the ten travelers released from the | 
middle compartment and the back compartment | 
of the carriage—all from various parts of Ger- | 
many—three were lifted out helpless, and were 
placed in the chairs on wheels to be drawn to | 
their lodgings in the town. The front com-_| 
partment contained two passengers only—Mr. | 
Neal and his traveling servant. With an arm 
on either side to assist him, the stranger (whose | 
malady appeared to be locally confined to a| 
lameness in one of his feet) succeeded in de- | 
scending the steps of the carriage easily enough. | 
While he steadied himself on the pavement by | 


the help of his stick—looking not over-patiently 


me a kindness to exert it. My nerves are irri- 
table, and I dislike music. Where is the land- 
lord? No; I want tosee my rooms I don’t 
want vour arm ; I can get up stairs with the help 
of my stick, Mr. Mayor and Mr. Doctor, we 
need not detain one another any longer. I wish 
you good-night.” 

Both mayor and doctor looked after the 
Scotchman as he limped up stairs, and shook 
their heads together in mute disapproval of him 
The ladies, as usual, went a step farther, and 
expressed their opinions openly in the plainest 
words. The case under consideration (so far as 
they were concerned) was the scandalous case of 
a man who had passed them over entirely with- 
out notice. Mrs. Mayor could only attribute 
such an outrage to the native ferocity of a Sav- 
age. Mrs. Doctor took a stronger view still, 
and considered it as proceeding from the inbred 
brutality of a Hog. 

The hour of waiting for the traveling carriage 
wore on, and the creeping night stole up the hill- 
sides softly. One by one the stars appeared, 


toward the musicians who were serenading him | and the first lights twinkled in the windows of 
with the waltz in Der Freischutz—his personal | the inn. As the darkness came the last idlers 
appearanee rather damped the enthusiasm of | deserted the square ; as the darkness came the 
tlie friendly little circle assembled to welcome | mighty silence of the Forest above flowed in on 
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him. He was a lean, tall, serious, middle-aged | 
man, with a cold gray eye and a long upper 
lip; with overhanging eyebrows and high cheek- | 
bones; a man who looked what he was—every 
inch a Scotchman. 

‘¢Where is the proprietor of this hotel ?” he | 
asked, speaking in the German language, with 
a fluent readiness of expression, and an icy cold- 
ness of manner. ‘‘ Fetch the doctor,” he con- | 
tinued, when the landlord had presented him- | 
self, ‘* I want to see him immediately.” 

**I am here already, Sir,” said the doctor, 
advancing from the circle of friends, ‘‘and my 
services are entirely at your disposal.” 

** Thank you,” said Mr. Neal, looking at the 
doctor as the rest of us look at a dog when we 
have whistled and the dog has come. ‘‘I shall 
be glad to consult you to-morrow morning, at 
ten o'clock, about my own case. I only want 
to trouble you now with a message which I have 
undertaken to deliver. We overtook a travel- 
ing carriage on the road here, with a gentleman 
in it—an Englishman, I believe—who appeared 
to be seriously ill. A lady who was with him 
begged me to see you immediately on my arrival, 
and to secure your professjonal assistance in re- 
moving the patient from the carriage. Their 
courier has met with an accident, and has been 
left behind on the road—and they are obliged 
to travel very slowly. If you are here in an 
hour you will be here in time to receive them. 
That is the message. Who is this gentleman 
who appears to be anxious to speak to me? 
The mayor? If you wish to see my passport, 
Sir, my servant will show itto you. No. You 
wish to welcome me to the place, and to offer 
your services? I am infinitely flattered. If 
you have any authority to shorten the perform- 
ances of your town band, you would be doing’ 





the valley, and strangely and suddenly hushed 
the lonely little town. 

The hour of waiting wore out, and the figure 
of the doctor, walking backward and forward 
anxiously, was still the only living figure left in 
the square. Five minutes, ten minutes, twen- 
ty minutes, were counted out by the doctor’s 
watch before the first sound came through the 
night silence to warn him of the approaching 
carriage. Slowly it emerged into the square, at 
the walking pace of the horses, and drew up, as 
a hearse might have drawn up, at the door of 
the inn. 

** Is the doctor here?” asked a woman’s voice, 
speaking out of the darkness of the carriage in 
the French language. 

‘*I am here, madam,” replied the doctor, 
taking a light from the landlord’s hand and 
opening the carriage door. 

The first face that the lighi fell on was the 
face of the lady who had just spoken—a young, 
darkly-beautiful woman, with the tears standing 
thick and bright in her eager black eyes. The 
second face revealed was the face of a shriveled 
old negress, sitting opposite the lady on the back 
seat. The third was the face of a little sleeping 
child, in the negress’s lap. With a quick ges- 
ture of impatience the lady signed to the nurse 
to leave the carriage first with the child, ‘‘ Pray 
take them out of the way,” she said to the land- 
lady; ‘‘pray take them to their room.” She 
got out herself when her request had been com- 
plied with. Then the light fell clear for the 
first time on the farther side of the carriage, and 
the fourth traveler was disclosed to view. 

He lay helpless on a mattress supported by a 
stretcher; his hair long and disordered under a 
black skull-cap; his eyes wide open, rolling to 
and fro ceaselessly anxious; the rest of his face 
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as void of all expression of the character within 


him, and the thought within him, as if he had | Mr. Neal. 


beer dead. There was no looking at him now, 
and guessing what he might once have been. 
The leaden blank of his face met every question 
as to his age, his rank, his temper, and his looks 
which that face might once have answered, in 
impenetrable silence. Nothing spoke for him 
now but the shock that had struck him with the 
death-in-life of Paralysis. The doctor's eye 
questioned his lower limbs, and Death-in-Life 
answered, J am here. The doctor’s eye, rising 
attentively by way of his hands and arms, ques- 
tioned upward and upward to the muscles round 
his mouth, and Death-in-Life answered, J am 
coming. 

In the face of a calamity so unsparing and so 
dreadful there was nothing to be said. The 
silent sympathy ef help was all that could be 
offered to the woman who stood weeping at the 
carriage door. 

As they bore him on his bed across the hall 
of the hotel his wandering eyes encountered the 
face of his wife. They rested on her for a mo- 
ment; and, in that moment, he spoke. 

‘The child?” he said in English, with a slow, 
thick, laboring articulation. 

‘*The child is safe up stairs,” she answered, 
faintly. 

** My desk ?” 


**It is in my hands. Look! I won’t trust it 


to any body; I am taking care of it for you my- 


self.” 

He closed his eyes for the first time after that 
answer, and said no more. Tenderly and skill- 
fully he was carried up the Stairs, with his wife 
on one side of him, and the doctor (ominous- 
ly silent) on the other. The landlord and the 
servants following, saw the door of his room 
open and close on him; heard the lady burst 
out crying hysterically as soon as she was alone 
with the doctor and the siek man; saw the doc- 
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‘*T appointed ten o’clock for your visit,’’ said 
‘*In my country a medical man is 
a punctual man.” 


| ‘**In my country,” returned the doctor, with- 


tor come out, half an hour later, with his rud- | 
dy face a shade paler than usual; pressed him | 


eagerly for information, and received but one 
answer to all their inquiries, ‘‘ Wait till I have 
seen him to-morrow. Ask me nothing to-night.” 


They all knew the doctor’s ways, and they au- | 


gured ill when he left them hurriedly with that 
reply. 

so the two first English visitors of the year 
came to the Baths of Wildbad, in the season of 
eighteen hundred and thirty-two. 


—_——@ ———— 


CHAPTER II. 


THE SOLID SIDE OF THE SCOTCH CHARACTER. 


Ar ten o’clock the next morning, Mr. Neal— 
waiting for the medical visit which he had him- 
self appointed for that hour—looked at his watch, 
and discovered to his amazement that he was 
waiting in vain. It was close on eleven when 


the door opened at last, and the doctor entered | 


the room. 


out the least ill-humor, ‘‘a medical man is ex- 
actly like other men—he is at the mercy @f ac- 
cidents. Pray grant me your pardon, Sir, for 
being so long after my time; I have been de- 
tained by a very distressing case—the case of 
Mr. Armadale, whose traveling carriage you 
passed on the road yesterday.” 

Mr Neal looked at his medical attendant 
with a sour surprise. There was a latent anx- 
iety in the doctor's eye, a latent pre-occupation 
in the doctor’s manner, which he was at a loss 
to account for. For a moment the two faces 
confronted each other silently, in marked na- 
tional contrast—the Scotchman’s, long and Jean, 
hard and regular; the German’s, plump and 
florid, soft and shapeless. One face looked as 
if it had never been young; the other, as if it 
would never grow old. 

‘* Might I venture to remind you,” said Mr 
Neal, ‘‘that the case now under consideration 
is MY case, and not Mr. Armadale’s ?” 

“Certainly,” replied the doctor, still vacillat- 
ing between the case he had come to see and 
the case he had just left. ‘* You appear to be 
suffering from lameness—let me look at your 
foot.” 

Mr. Neal’s malady, however serious it might 
be in his own estimation, was of no extraordi- 
nary importance in a medical point of view 
He was suffering from a rheumatic affection of 
the ankle-joint. The necessary questions were 
asked and answered, and the necessary baths 
were prescribed. In ten minutes the consulta- 
tion was at an end, and the patient was waiting, 
in significant silence, for the medical adviser to 
take his leave. 

**T can not conceal from myself,” said the 
doctor, rising, and hesitating a little, ‘‘that I 
am intruding on you. But I am compelled to 
beg your indulgence, if I return to the subject 
of Mr. Armadale.” 

‘** May I ask what compels you?” 

‘The duty which I owe as a Christian,” an- 
swered the doctor, ‘‘to a dying man.” 

Mr. Neal started. Those who touched his 
sense of religious duty touched the quickest 
sense in his nature. ‘‘ You have established 
your claim on my attention,” he said, gravely 
‘* My time is yours.” 

‘*T will not abuse your kindness,” replied the 
doctor, resuming his chair. ‘‘I will be as short 
asIcan. Mr. Armadale’s case is briefly this : 
He has passed the greater part of his life in the 
West Indies—a wild life and a vicious life, by 
his own confession. Shortly after his marriag: 
—now some three years since—the first symp- 
toms of an approaching paralytic affection be- 
gan to show thémselves, and his medical ad 
visers ordered him away to try the climate of 
Europe. Since leaving the West Indies he has 
| lived principally in Italy, with no benefit to his 
| health. From Italy, before the last seizure at- 
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tacked him, he removed to Switzerland, and 
from Switzerland he has been sent to this place. 


So much I know from his doctor's report; the | 


rest I can tell you from my own personal expe- 
rience. 
bad @8o late: he is virtually a dead man. The 
paralysis is fast spreading upward, and disease 
of the lower part of the spine has already taken 
place. He can still move his hands a little, 
but he can hold nothing in his fingers. He can 
still articulate, but/he may wake speechless to- 
morrow or next day. 
more to live, I give him what I honestly be- 
lieve to be the utmost length of his span. 
his own request I told him—as carefully and as 
tenderly as I could—what I have just told you. 
The result was very distressing; the violence 
of the patient’s agitation was a violence which 
I despair of describing to you. I took the lib- 
erty of asking him whether his affairs were un- 
settled. Nothing of the sort. His will is in 
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| he asked for his child. My profession, Sir, has 


Mr. Armadale has been sent to Wild- | 


If I give him a week | 


At | 


the hands of his executor in London, and he | 


leaves his wife and child well provided for. My 
‘ Have you something on your mind to do before 
you die, which is not done yet?’ He gave a 
great gasp of relief, which said, as no words 
could have said it, Yes. ‘Can I help you?’ 
‘Yes. I have something to write that I must 
write. Can you make me hold a pen?’ He 
might as well have asked me if I could perform 
a miracle. I could only say, No. ‘If I dic- 
tate the words,’ he went on, ‘can you write 
what I tell you to write?’ Once more I could 
only say, No. I understand a little English, 
but I can neither speak it nor write it. Mr 
Armadale understands French when it is spoken 
(as I speak it to him) slowly, but he can not ex- 
press himself in that language; and of German 
he is totally ignorant. In this difficulty I said, 


not made me so hard a man as you might think 
and my doctor’s heart was as heavy when I went 
out to fetch the child as if I had not been a doc- 
tor at all. I am afraid you think this rather 
weak on my part?” 

The doctor looked appealingly at Mr. Neal. 
He might as well have looked at a rock in the 
Black Forest. Mr. Neal entirely declined to 
be drawn by any doctor in Christendom out of 
the regions of plain fact. 

**Go on,” he said. ‘I presume you have 
not told me all that you have to tell me yet?” 

**Surely you understand my object in com- 
ing here now ?” returned the other. 

** Your object is plain enough—at last. Yon 
invite me to connect myself blindfold with a 
matter which is in the last degree suspicious, so 
far. I decline giving you any answer until I 
know more than I know now. Did you think 
it necessary to inform this man’s wife of what 
had passed between you, and to ask her for an 


| explanation ?” 
next question succeeded better; it hit the mark: | 


what any one else in my situation would have | 


said, ‘Why ask me? there is Mrs. Armadale at 
your service in the next room.’ Before I could 
get up from my chair to fetch her he stopped 


’ 


‘*Of course I thought it necessary,” said the 
doctor, indignant at the reflection on his hu- 
manity which the question seemed to imply. 
‘If ever I saw a woman fond of her husband, 
and sorry for her husband, it is this unhappy 
Mrs. Armadale. As soon as we were left alone 
together I sat down by her side and I took her 
hand in mine. Why not? I am an ugly old 
man, and I may allow myself such liberties as 
these.” 

‘* Exeuse me,” said the impenetrable Scotch- 
man. ‘‘I beg to suggest that you are losing 
the thread of the narrative.” 

** Nothing more likely,” returned the doctor. 
recovering his good-humor. ‘‘It is in the hab- 
it of my nation to be perpetually losing the 
thread, and it is evidently in the habit of yours, 
Sir, to be perpetually finding it. What an ex- 


|ample here of the order of the universe, and the 


me—not by words, but by a look of horror, | 


which fixed me by main force of astonishment 
in my place. ‘Surely,’ I said, ‘your wife is 


the fittest person to write for you as you de- | 


sire?’ ° The last person under heaven!’ he an- 
swered, ‘What!’ I said, ‘you ask me, a for- 
eigner and a stranger, to write words at your 
diefation which you keep a secret from your 
wife!’ Conceive my astonishment when he an- 
swered me, without a moment’s hesitation, ‘ Yes!’ 
I sat lost; Isat silent. ‘If you can’t write En- 
glish,’ he said, ‘find somebody who can.’ I 
tried to remonstrate. He burst into a dreadful 
moaning cry—a dumb entreaty, like the en- 
treaty ofa dog. ‘Hush! hush!’ I said; ‘Iwill 
find somebody.’ ‘To-day!’ he broke out, ‘be- 
fore my speech fails me, like my hand.’ ‘To- 
day, in an hour’s time.’ 
quieted himself instantly. ‘While I am wait- 
ing for you,’ he said, ‘let me see my little boy.’ 
He had shown no tenderness when he spoke of 
his wife, but I saw the tears on his cheeks when 


everlasting fitness of things!” 

** Will you oblige me, once for all, by con- 
fining yourself to the facts?’’ persisted Mr. 
Neal, frowning impatiently. ‘‘ May I inquire. 
for my own information, whether Mrs. Arma- 
dale could tell you what it is her husband wish- 


|es me to write, and why it is that he refuses to 


He shut his eyes; he } 


let her write for him ?” 

‘There is my thread foggiti—and thank you 
for finding it,” said the tor. ‘* You shall 
hear what Mrs. Armadale had to tell me in 
Mrs. Armadale’s own words. ‘The cause that 
now shuts me out of his confidence,’ she said, 
‘is, I firmly believe, the same cause that has 
always shut me out of his heart. I am the wife 
he has wedded, but I am not the woman he 
loves. I knew when he married me that an- 
other man had won from him the woman he 
loved. I thought I could make him forget her. 
I hoped when I married him; I hoped agam 
when I bore him a son. Need I tell you the 
end of my hopes? you have seen it for yourself.’ 
(Wait, Sir, I entreat you! I have not lost the 
thread again ; I am following it inch by inch.) 





‘Is this all you know?’ Lasked. ‘ All I knew,” 
she Said, ‘till a short time since. It was when 
we were in Switzerland, and when his illness 
was nearly at its worst, that news came to him 
by accident of that other woman who has been 
the shadow and the poison of my life—news 
that she (like me) had borne her husband a son. 
On the instant of his making that discovery—a 
trifling discovery, if ever there was one yet—a 
mortal fear seized on him: not for me, not for 
himself; a fear for his own child. ‘The same 
day (without a word to me) he sent for the doc- 
tor. I was mean, wicked, what you please—I 
listened at the door. I heard him say: J have 
something to tell my son, when my son grows old 
Shall I live to tell it? 
The doctor would say nothing certain. The 
same night (still without a word to me) he lock- 
ed himself into his room. What would any wo- 
man, treated as I was, have done in my place? 
She would have done as I did—she would have 
listened again. I heard him say to himself: 
T shall not live to tell it: I must write it before 
I die. I heard his pen scrape, scrape, scrape 
over the paper—I heard him groaning and sob- 
bing as he wrote—I implored him for God's sake 
to let me in. 
scrape; the cruel pen was all the answer he 
gave me. I waited at the door—hours—I don't 
know how long. On a sudden the pen stopped, 
and I heard no more. I whispered through the 
keyhole softly; I said I was cold and weary with 
waiting; I said, Oh, my love, let mein! Not 
even the cruel pen answered me now: silence 
answered With 


enough to understand me. 


me. all the strength of my 
miserable hands I beat at the door. The serv- 
ants came up and broke it in. We were too 
late; the harm was done. Over that fatal let- 
ter the stroke had struck him—over that fatal 
letter we found him, paralyzed as you see him 
now. ‘Those words which he wants you to write 
are the words he would have written himself 
if the stroke had spared him till the morning. 
From that time to this there has been a blank 
place left in the letter, and it is that blank place 
which he has just asked you to fill up.’ In those 
words Mrs. Armadale spoke to me; in those 
words you have the sum and substance of all 
the information I can give. Say, if you please, 
Sir, have I kept the thread at last? Have I 
shown you the necessity which brings me here 
from your countryman’s death-bed ?” 

**Thus far,” said Mr. Neal, ‘you merely 
show me that you are exciting yourself. This 
is too serious a matter to be treated as you are 
treating it now. You have involved Me in the 
business, and I insist on seeing my way plainly. 
Don't raise your hands; your hands are not a 
part of the question. If I am to be concerned 
in the completion of this mysterious letter, it is 
only an act of justifiable prudence on my part 
to inquire what the letter is about. Mrs. Ar- 
madale appears to have favored you with an 
infinite number of domestic particulars—in re- 
turn, I presume, for your polite attention in 
taking her by the hand. May I ask what she 
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The cruel pen went scrape, scrape, | 





could tell you about her husband's letter, so far 
as her husband has written it?” 

**Mrs. Armadale could tell me nothing.” re- 
plied the doctor, with a sudden formality in his 
manner which showed that his forbearance was 
at last failing him. ‘‘ Before she was composed 
enough to think of the letter her husband had 
asked for it, and had caused it to be locked uy 
in his desk. 
after time, tried to finish it, and that, time after 
She 


She knows that he has since, time 


time, the pen has dropped from his fingers. 
knows, when all other -hope of his restoration 
was at an end, that his medical advisers encour- 
aged him to hope in the famous waters of this 
place. And last, she knows how that hope has 
ended, for she knows what I told her husband 
this morning.” 

The frown which had been gathering latterly 
on Mr. Neal's face deepened and darkened. He 
looked at the doctor as if the doctor had per- 
sonally offended him. 

‘“*The more I think of the position you are 
asking me to take,” he said, ‘‘ the less I like it. 
Can you undertake to say positively that Mr. 
Armadale is in his right mind ?” 

“Yes; as positively as words can say it.” 

** Does his wife sanction your coming here to 
request my interference ?” 

‘* His wife sends me to you, the only En- 
glishman in Wildbad, to write for your dying 
countryman what he can not write for himself, 
and what no one in this place but you can write 
for him.” 

That answer drove Mr. Neal back to the last 
inch of ground left him to stand on. Even on 
that inch the Scotchman resisted still. 

“ Wait a little,” he said. “ You put it strong. 
ly; let us be quite sure you put it correctly as 
well. Let us be quite sure there is nobody to 
take this responsibility but myself. There is a 
mayor in Wildbad, to begin with; a man who 
possesses an official character to justify his in- 
terference.” 

‘*A man of a thousand,” 
‘“With one fault—he knows 
his own.” 

‘‘There is an English legation at Stuttgart,” 
persisted Mr. Neal. 

‘‘ And there are miles on miles of the Forest 
between this and Stuttgart,” rejoined the doc- 
tor. ‘If we sent this moment we could get no 
help from the legation before to-morrow; and 
it is as likely as not, in the state of this-dying 
man’s articulation, that to-morrow may find him 
I don’t know whether his last wish- 
es are wishes harmless to his child and to others. 
or wishes hurtful to his child and to others; 
but I do know that they must be fulfilled at one 
or never, and that you are the only man who 
ean help him.” 

That open declaration brought the discussior 
It fixed Mr. Neal fast between th 
two alternatives of saying Yes, and committing 
an act of imprudence—or of saying No, and 
committing an act of inhumanity, 
a silence of some minutes. The Scotchman 


said the doctor. 
no language but 


speechless. 


to a close. 


There was 
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steadily reflected, and the German steadily 
watched him. . 

The responsibility of saying the next words 
rested on Mr. Neal, and, in course of time, Mr. 
Neal took it. He rose from his chair, with a 
sullen sense of injury lowering on his heavy eye- 
brows, and working sourly in the lines at the 
corners of his mouth. 

‘« My position is forced on me,” he said. 
have no choice but to accept it.” 

The doctor’s impulsive nature rose in revolt 
against the merciless brevity and gracelessness 
of that reply. ‘‘I wish to God,” he broke out, 
fervently. ‘‘I knew English enough to take 
your place at Mr. Armadale’s bedside !” 

‘*Bating your taking the name of the Al- 
mighty in vain,” answered the Scotchman, ‘‘ I| 
entirely agree with you. I wish you did.” 

Without another word on either side they left 
the room together—the doctor leading the way. 


“eT 


———~>—_ — 


CHAPTER III. 
THE WRECK OF THE TIMBER SHIP. 


No one answered the doctor’s knock when he 
and his companion reached the ante-chamber 
door of Mr. Armadale’s apartments. They en- 
tered unannounced ; and when they looked into 
the sitting-room the sitting-room was empty. 

**T must see Mrs. Armadale,” said Mr. Neal. 
*“] decline acting in the matter unless Mrs 
Armadale authorizes my interference with her 
own lips.” 

** Mrs. Armadale is probably with her hus- 
band,” replied the doctor. He approached a 
door at the inner end of the sitting-room while 
he spoke—hesitated—and, turning round again, 
looked at his sour companion anxiously. ‘I 
am afraid I spoke a little harshly, Sir, when we 
were leaving your room,” he said. ‘‘I beg your 
pardon for it, with all my heart. Before this 
poor atilicted lady comes in, will you—will you 
excuse my asking your utmost gentleness and 
consideration for her?” 

‘*No, Sir,” retorted the other, harshly, ‘‘ I 
won't excuse you. What right have I given 
you to think me wanting in gentleness and con- 
sideration toward any body ?” 

The doctor saw it was useless. ‘‘I beg your 
pardon again,” he said, resignedly, and left the 
unapproachable stranger to himself. 

Mr. Neal walked to the window, and stood 
there, with his eyes mechanically fixed on the 
prospect, composing his mind for the coming in- 
terview. 

It was mid-day; the sun shone bright and 
warm ; and all the little world of Wildbad was 
alive and merry in the genial spring-time. Now 
and again heavy wagons, with black-faced cart- 
ers in charge, rolled by the window, bearing 
their precious lading of charcoal from the For- 
est. Now and again, hurled over the headlong 
current of the stream that runs through the 
town, great lengths of timber loosely strung to- 
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| gether in interminable series—with the booted 
raftsmen, pole in hand, poised watchful At ei- 
ther end—shot swift and serpent-like past the 
houses on their course to the distant Rhine. 
High and steep above the gabled wooden build- 
ings on the river bank, the great hill-sides, crest- 
ed black with firs, shone to the shining heavens 
in a glory of lustrous green. In and out, where 
the forest foot-paths wound from the grass throngh 
the trees, from the trees over the grass, the bright 
spring dresses of women and children on the 
search for wild-flowers, traveled to and fro in 
the lofty distance like spots ef moving light. 
Below, on the walk by the stream side, the 
booths of the little bazar that had opened punc- 
tually with the opening season, showed all :heir 
glittering trinkets, and fluttered in the balmy 
air their splendor of many-colored flags. Long- 
ingly, here, the children looked at the show: 
patiently the sun-burnt lasses plied their knit- 
ting as they paced the walk; courteously the 
passing towns-people, by fours and fives, and the 
passing visitors, by ones and twos, greeted each 
other, hat in hand; and slowly, slowly, the 
crippled and helpless in their chairs on wheels, 
came out in the cheerful noontide with the rest, 
and took their share of the blessed light that 
cheers, of the blessed sun that shines for all. 

On this scene the Scotchman looked, with 
eyes that never noted its beauty, with a mind 
far away from every lesson that it taught. One 
by one he meditated the words he should say 
when the wife came in. One by one he pon- 
«dered over the conditions he might ‘impose, be- 
fore he took the pen in hand at the husband's 
bedside. 

‘*Mrs. Armadale is here,” said the doctor's 
voice, interposing suddenly between his reflec- 
tions and himself. 

He turned on the instant, and saw before him, 
with the pure mid-day light shining full on her, 
a woman of the mixed blood of the European 
and the African race, with the northern deli- 
cacy in the shape of her face, and the southern 
richness in its color—a woman in the prime of 
her beauty, who moved with an inbred grace, 
who looked with an inbred fascination, whose 
large, languid, black eyes rested on him grate- 
fully, whose little dusky hand offered itself to 
him, in mute expregsion of her thanks, with the 
welcome that is given to the coming of a friend. 
For the first time in his life the Scotchman was 
taken by surprise. Every self-preservative word 
that he had been meditating but an instant since 
dropped out of his memory. His thrice-impen- 
etrable armor of habitual suspicion, habitual 
self-discipline, and habitual reserve, which had 
never fallen from him in a woman’s presence be- 
fore, fell from him in this woman's presence, 
and brought him to his knees a conquered man. 
He took the hand she offered him, and bowed 
over it his first honest homage to the sex, in 
silence. 

She hesitated on her side. The quick femi- 
nine perception which, in happier circumstances, 
| would have pounced on the secret of his embar- 
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rassment in an instant, failed her now. She at- 
tributed his strange reception of her to pride, to 
reluctance—to any cause but the unexpected rev- 
elation of her own beauty. ‘‘I have no words 
to thank you,” she said, faintly, trying to pro- 
pitiate him. ‘*I should only distress you if I 
tried to speak.” Her lip began to tremble, she 
drew back a little, and turned away her head in 
silence. ~ 

The doctor, who had been standing apart, 
quietly observant in a corner, advanced before 
Mr. Neal could interfere, and led Mrs. Arma- 
dale to a chair. ‘‘ Don’t be afraid of him,” 
whispered the good man, patting her gently on 
the shoulder. ‘*He was hard as iron in my 
hands, but I think, by the look of him, be will 
be soft as wax in yours. 


room before those sharp wits of his have time to 
recover themselves.” 

She roused her sinking resolution, and ad- 
vanced half-way to the window to meet Mr. Neal. 
‘‘ My kind friend, the doctor, has told me, Sir, 
that your only hesitation in coming here is a 
hesitation on my account,” she said, her head 
drooping a little, and her rich color fading away 
while she spoke. ‘I am deeply grateful, but I 
entreat you not to think of me. What my hus- 
band wishes—” Her voice faltered; she wait- 
ed resolutely, and recovered herself. ‘** What 
my husband wishes in his last moments, I wish 


” 


too. 
This time Mr. Neal was composed enough to 


answer her. In low, earnest tones he entreated 
her to say no more. ‘I was only anxious to 
show you every consideration,” he said. ‘‘I am 
only anxious now to spare you every distress.” 
As he spoke something like a glow of color rose 
slowly on his sallow face. Her eyes were look- 
ing at him, softly attentive—and he thought 
guiltily of his meditations at the window before 
she came in. 

* The doctor saw his opportunity. He opened 
the door that led into Mr. Armadale’s room, and 
stood by it, waiting silently. Mrs. Armadale 
entered first. In a minute more the door was 
closed again, and Mr. Neal stood committed to 
the responsibility that had been forced on him— 
committed beyond reeall. 


The room was decorated in the gaudy conti- 


nental fashion ; and the warm sunlight was shin- 
ing in joyously. Cupids and flowers were paint- 
ed on the ceiling; bright ribbons looped up the 
white window curtains; a smart gilt clock tick- 
ed on a velvet-covered mantle-piece ; mirrors 
gleamed on the walls, and flowers in all the col- 
ors of the rainbow speckled the carpet. In the 
midst of the finery, and the glitter, and the light, 
lay the paralyzed man, with his wandering eyes, 
and his lifeless lower face—his head propped 
high with many pillows; his helpless hands laid 
out over the bed-clothes like the hands of a 
corpse. By the bed-head stood, grim and old 
and silent, the shriveled black nurse; and on 
the counterpane, between his father’s outspread 
hands, lay the child, in his little white frock, 


Say the words I told | 
you to say, and let us take him to your husband's | 


absorbed in the enjoyment of a new toy. When 
the door opened, and Mrs. Armadale led the 
way in, the boy was tossing his plaything—a 
soldier on horseback—backward and forward 
over the helpless hands on either side of him , 
and the father’s wandering eyes were following 
the toy to and fro with a stealthy and ceaseless 
vigilfnce—a vigilance as of a wild animal, ter- 
rible to see 

‘The moment Mr. Neal appeared in the door- 
way those restless eyes stopped, looked up, and 
fastened on the stranger with a fierce eagerness 
of inquiry. Slowly the motivnless lips strug- 
gled into movement. With thick, hesitating 
articulation, they put the question which th¢ 
eyes asked mutely, into words. 

** Are you the man ?”’ 

Mr. Neal advanced to the bedside; Mrs. Ar- 
madale drawing back from it as he approached, 
and waiting with the doctor at the farther end of 
the room. The child looked up, toy in hand, as 
the stranger came near—opened his bright brown 
eyes wide in momentary astonishment—and then 
went on with his game. 

**T have been made acquainted with your sad 
situation, Sir,” said Mr. Neal. ‘* And I have 
come here to place my services at your disposal , 
services which no one but myself—as your med- 
ical attendant informs me—is in a position to 
render you in this strange place. My name is 
Neal. Iam a Writer to the Signet in Edin- 


| burgh; and I may presume to say for myself 


that any confidence you wish to place in me will 
be confidence not improperly bestowed.” 

The eyes of the beautiful wife were not con- 
fusing him now. He spoke to the helpless hus- 
band quietly and seriously, without his eustom- 


| ary harshness, and with a grave compassion in 


his manner which presented him at his best 
The sight of the death-bed had steadied him. 

**You wish me to write something for you?’ 
he resumed, after waiting for a reply, and wait- 
ing in vain. 

‘* Yes!” said the dying man, with the all- 
mastering impatience which his tongue was pow- 
erless to express glittering angrily in his eyes. 
‘*My hand is gone, and my speech is going. 
Write !” 

Before there was time to speak again, Mr 
Neal heard the rustling of a woman’s dress, and 
the quick creaking of castors on the carpet be- 
hind him. Mrs. Armadale was moving the 
writing-table across the room to the foot of the 
bed. If he was to set up those safeguards of his 
own devising that were to bear him harmless 
through all results to come, how was the time, 
or never. He kept his back turned on Mrs 
Armadale, and put his precautionary question 
at once in the plainest terms. 

‘*May I ask, Sir, before I take the pen in 
hand, what it is you wish me to write ?” 

The angry eyes of the paralyzed man glittered 
brighter and brighter. His lips opened and 
closed again. He made no reply. 

Mr. Neal tried another precautionary question. 
in a new direction. 
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“When I have written what you wish me to 
write,” he asked, ‘‘ what is to be done with it ?” 

This time the answer came : 

**Seal it up in my presence, and post it to 
my Ex—-” 

His laboring articulation suddenly stopped, 
and he looked piteously in the questioner’s face 
for the next word. ’ 

**Do you mean your Executor ?” 

“Tes,” 

‘Tt is a letter, I suppose, that I am to post?” 
There was no answer. ‘ May I ask if it is a 
letter altering your will ?” 

** Nothing of the sort.”” 

Mr. Neal considered a little. The mystery 


was thickening. The one way out of-it, so far, | 


was the way traced faintly through that strange 
story of the unfinished letter which the doctor 
had repeated to him im Mrs. Armadale’s words. 

The nearer he approached his unknown re- 

sponsibility, the more ominous it seemed of 

something serious tocome. Should he risk an- 

other question before he pledged himself irrey- 

ocably? As the doubt crossed his mind he felt 

Mrs. Armadale’s silk dress touch him on the | 
side farthest from her husband. Her delicate 
dark hand was laid gently on his arm; her full 
deep African eyes looked at him in submissive 
entreaty. ‘My husband is very anxious,” she 
whispered. ‘‘ Will you quict his anxiety, Sir, 
by taking your place at the writing-table ?” 

It was from her lips that the request came— 
from the lips of the person who had the best 
right to hesitate: the wife who was excluded 
from the secret! Most menin Mr. Neal’s posi- 
tion would have given up all their safeguards on 
the spot. The Scotchman gave them all up but 
one. 

**T will write what you wish me.to write,” he 
said, addressing Mr. Armadale. ‘‘I will seal it 
in your presence; and I will post it to your Ex- 
ecutor myself. But, in engaging to do this, I 
must beg you to remember that I am acting en- 
tirely in the dark; and I must ask you to ex- 
cuse me if I reserve my own entire freedom of 
action, when your wishes in relation to the writ- 
ing and the posting of the letter have been ful- | 
filled.” 

*‘Do you give me your promise ?” 

«Tf you want my promise, Sir, I will give it | 
—suhject to the condition I have just named.” 

“Take your condition, and keep your prom- | 
ise. My desk,” he added, looking at his wife | 
for the first time. 

She crossed the room eagerty to fetch the desk 
from a chair in a corner. Returning wjth it, 
she made a passing sign to the negress, who still 
stood, grim and silent, in the place that she had 
occupied from the first. The woman advanced, | 
obedient to the sign, to take the child from the | 
bed. At the instant when she touched him the | 
father’s eyes—fixed previously on the desk— | 
turned on her with the stealthy quickness of a 
eat. **No!” he said. “No!” echoed the fresh 
voice of the boy, still charmed with his play- | 
thing, and still liking his plaee on the bed. The 


negress left the room, and the child, in high 
triumph, trotted his toy-soldier up and down on 
the bed-clothes that lay rumpled over his fa- 
ther’s breast. His mother’s lovely face con 
tracted with a pang of jealousy as she looked at 
him. 

** Shall I open your desk?” she asked, push- 
ing back the child’s plaything sharply while sh« 
spoke. An answering look from her husband 
guided her hand to the place under his pillow 
where the key was hidden. She opened thi 
desk, and disclosed inside some small sheets of 
manuscript pinned together. ‘* These?” she in- 
quired, producing them. 

** Yes,” he said. ‘* You can go now.” 

The Scotchman sitting at the writing-table, 
the doctor stirring a stimulant mixture in a cor 
ner, looked at each other with an anxiety in 
both their faces which they could neither ot 
them control. The words that banished the wife 
from the room were spoken. The moment had 
come. 

** You can go now,” said Mr. Armadale, for 
the second time. 

She looked at the child, established comforta- 
bly on the bed, and an ashy paleness spread 
slowly over her face. She looked at the fatal 
letter which was a sealed secret to her; and a 
torture of jealous suspicion—suspicion of that 


| other woman who had been the shadow and the 
| poison of her life—wrung her to the heart. 


After moving a few steps from the bedside she 
stopped and came back again. Armed with 
the double courage of her love and her desj aii 
she pressed her lips on her dying husband's 
cheek, and pleaded with him for the last time. 
Her burning tears dropped on his face as she 
whispered to him, “Oh, Allan, think how I 
have loved you! think how hard I have tried to 


| make you happy! think how soon I shall lose 


you! Oh, my own lpve! don’t, don’t send me 
away !” 

The words pleaded for her; the kiss pleadel 
for her; the recollection of the love that had 
been given to him, and never returned, touched 
the heart of the fast-sinking man as nothing had 
touched it since the day of his marriage. A 
heavy sigh broke from him. He looked at her, 
and hesitated. 

‘* Let me stay,’ 
face closer to his. 

‘*Tt will only distress you,” he whispered back. 

‘* Nothing distresses me but being sent away 
from you !” 

He waited. She saw that he was thinking, 
and waited too. 

“Tf I let you stay a littlh—?” 

** Yes! yes!” 

** Will you go when I tell you?” 

**T will.” 

**On your oath ?” 

The fetters that bound his tongue seemed to 
be loosened for a moment in the great outburst 
of anxiety which forced that question to his lips. 
He spoke those startling words as he had spoken 
no words yet. 


, 


she whispered, pressing her 
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**On my oath!” she repeated, and, dropping 
on her knees at the bedside, passionately kissed 
his hand. ‘The two strangers in the room turn- 
ed their heads away by common consent. In 
the silence that followed, the one sound stirring 
was the small sound of the child’s toy as he 
moved it hither and thither on the bed 

The doctor was the first who broke the spell 
of stillness which had fallen on all the persons 
present. He approached the patient and ex- 
amined him anxiously Mrs. Armadale rose 
from her knees, and, first waiting for her hus- 
band’s permission, carried the sheets of manu- 
script which she had taken out of the desk to 
the table at which Mr. Neal was waiting. Flush- 
ed and eager, more beautiful than ever in the 
vehement agitation which still possessed her, 
she stooped over him as she put the letter into 
his hands, and, seizing on the means to her end 
with a woman’s headlong self-abandonment to 
her own impulses, whispered to him: ‘ Read it 
out from the beginning. I must and will hear 
it!” Her eyes flashed their burning light into 
his; her breath beat on his cheek. Before he 
could answer, before he could think, she was 
back with her husband. In an instant she had 
spoken, and in that instant her beauty had bent 
the Scotchman to her will. Frowning in re- 
luctant acknowledgment of his own inability to 
resist her, he turned over the leaves of the let- 
ter, looked at the blank place where the pen 
had dropped from the writer’s hand and had 
left a blot on the paper, turned back again to 
the beginning, and said the words, in the wife's 
interest, which the wife herself had put into his 
lips 

‘¢ Perhaps, Sir, you may wish to make some 
corrections,” he began, with all his attention 
apparently fixed on the letter, and with every 
outward appearance of letting his sour temper 
again get the betterof him. ‘‘Shall I read over 
to you what you have already written ?"’ 

Mrs. Armadale sitting at the bed-head on one 
side, and the doctor with his fingers on the pa- 
tient’s pulse sitting on the other, waited with 
widely different anxieties for the answer to Mr 
Neal's question. Mr. Armadale’s eyes turned 
searchingly from his child to his wife. 

“You will hear it?” he said. Her breath 
came and went quickly; her hand stole up and 
took his; she bowed her head in silence. Her 
husband paused, taking secret counsel with his 
thoughts, and keeping his eyes fixed on his wife. 
At last he decided, and gave the answer. “ Read 
it,” he said. ‘* And stop when I tell you.” 

It was close on one o'clock, and the bell was 
ringing which summoned the visitors to their 
early dinner at the inn. The quick beat of 
footsteps and the gathering hum of voices out- 
side penetrated gayly into the room as Mr 
Neal spread the manuscript before him on the 
table and read the opening sentences in these 
words ; 


**T address this letter to my son, when my 
son is of an age to understand it. Having lost 


all hope of living to see my boy grow up to 
manhood, I have no choice but to write here 
what I would fain have said to him ata future 
time with my own lips 

‘*T have three objects in writing. First, to 
reveal the circumstances which attended the 
marriage of an English lady of my acquaint- 
ance in the island of Madeira. Secondly, to 
throw the true light on the death of her hus- 
band a short time afterward on board the French 
timber-ship, La Grace de Dieu Thirdly, to 
warn my son of a danger that lies in wait for 
him—a danger that will rise from his father’s 
grave, when the earth has closed over his father’s 
ashes. 

‘*The story of the English lady's marriage 
begins with my inheriting the great Armadale 
property and my taking the fatal Armadale 
name 

“T am the only surviving son of the late 
Mathew Wrentmore, of Barbadoes — I was born 
on our family estate in that island; and I lost 
my father when I was still a child. My mother 
was blindly fond of me: she denied me nothing 
she let me live as I pleased. My boyhood and 
youth were passed in idleness and self-indul- 
gence, among people—slaves and half-castes 
mostly—to whom my will was law. I doubt 
if there is a gentleman of my birth and station 
in all England as ignorant as I am at this mo- 
ment. I doubt if there was ever a young man 
in this world whose passions were left so entire- 
ly without control of any kind as mine were in 
those early days. 

‘*My mother had a woman's romantic objec- 
tion to my father’s homely Christian name | 
was christened Allan, after the name of a wealthy 
cousin of my father’s, the late Allan Armadale, 
who possessed estates in our neighborhood, the 
largest and the most productive in the island, 
and who consented to be my godfather by proxy 
Mr. Armadale had never seen his West Indian 
property He lived in England; and, after 
sending me the customary godfather’s present, 
he held no further communication with my pa- 
rents for years afterward. I was just twenty-one 
before we heard again from Mr. Armadale. On 
that occasion my mother received a letter from 
him asking if I was still alive, and offering no 
less (if I was) than to make me the heir to his 
West Indian property 

“This piece of good fortune fell to me entire- 
ly through the misconduct of Mr. Armadale’s 
son and only child. The young man had dis- 
graced himself beyond all redemption ; had left 
his home ‘an outlaw; and had been thereupon 
renounced by his father at once and forever. 
Having no other near male relative to succeed 
him, Mr. Armadale though: of his cousin’s son, 
and his own godson; and he offered the West 
Indian estate to me and my heirs after me on 
one condition—that I and my heirs should take 
his name. The proposal was gratefully accept- 
ed, and the proper legal measures were adopted 
for changing my name in the colony and in the 
mother-country. By the next mail information 
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reached Mr. Armadale that his condition had | heartily reciprocating all my mother’s hopes and 
been complied with. The return mail brought | wishes he proposed (if I intended leaving Bar- 
news from the lawyers. The will had been al-| badoes shortly) that I should take Madeira on 
tered in my favor, and in a week afterward the | my way to England and pay him a visit at his 
death of my benefactor had made me the largest | temporary residence in the island. If this could 
proprietor and the richest man in Barbadoes. not be, he mentioned the time at which he ex- 
“This was the first event in the chain. The | pected to be back in England, when I might be 
second event followed it six weeks afterward. sure of finding a welcome at his own house of 
‘* At that time there happened to be a vacan-| Thorpe-Ambrose. In conclusion he apologized 
cy in the clerk’s office on the estate, and there | for not writing at greater length; explaining 
came to fill it a young man about my own age, | that his sight was affected, and that he had dis- 
who had recently arrived in the island. He | obeyed the doctor’s orders by yielding to the 
announced himself by the name of Fergus In-|.temptation of writing to his old friend with his 
gleby. My impulses governed me in every | own hand. 
thing; 1 knew no law but the law of my own ‘* Kindly as it was expressed the letter itself 
caprice; and I took a fancy to the stranger the | might have had little influence on me. But 
moment I set eyes on him. He had the man-| there was something else besides the letter: 
ners of a gentleman, and he possessed the most | there was inclosed in it a miniature portrait of 
attractive social qualities which, in my small | Miss Blanchard. At the back of the portrait 
experience, I had ever met with. When I heard | her father had written half-jestingly, half-ten- 
that the written references to character which | derly, ‘I can’t ask my daughter to spare my 
he had brought with him were pronounced to| eyes as usual, without telling her of your in- 
be unsatisfactory I interfered, and insisted that | quiries and putting a young lady’s diffidence to 
he should have the place. My will was law, | the blush. SoI send her in effigy (without her 
and he had it. knowledge) to answer for herself. It is a good 
** My mother disliked and distrusted Ingleby | likeness of a good girl. If she likes your son— 


from the first. When she found the intimacy | and if I like him, which I am sure I shall—we 


between us rapidly ripening; when she found may yet live, my good friend, to see our chil- 
me admitting this inferior to the closest com-| dren what we might once have been ourselves— 
panionship and confidence—(I had lived with man and wife.’ My mother gave me the mini- 
my inferiors all my life, and I liked it)—she| ature with the letter. The portrait at once 
made effort after effort to part us, and failed in | struck me—I can’t say why, I can’t say how— 
one and all. Driven to her last resources she | as nothing of the kind had ever struck me before. 
resolved to try the one chance left—the chance ** Harder intellects than mine might have at- 
of persuading me to take a voyage which I had | tributed the extraordinary impression produced 
often thought of, a voyage to England. on me to the disordered condition of my mind 
‘*Before she spoke to me on the subject she | at that time; to the weariness of my own base 
resolved to interest me in the idea of seeing En-| pleasures which had been gaining on me for 
gland, as I had never been interested yet. She| months past; to the undefined longing which 
wrote to an old friend and an old admirer of | that weariness implied for newer interests and 
hers, the late Stephen Blanchard, of Thorpe-| fresher hopes than any that had possessed me 
Ambrose, in Norfolk—a gentleman of landed | yet. I attempted no such sober self-examina- 
estate, and a widower with a grown-up family. | tion as this: I believed in destiny then; I be- 
After-discoveries informed me that she must | lieve in destiny now. It was enough for me to 
have alluded to their former attachment (which | know—as I did know—that the first sense I had 
was checked, I believe, by the parents on either | ever felt of something better in my nature than 
side) ; and that, in asking Mr Blanchard’s wel-| my animal-self was roused by that girl’s face 
come for her son when he came to England, | looking at me from her picture, as no woman’s 
she made inquiries about his daughter, which | face had ever looked at me yet. In those ten- 
hinted at the chance of a marriage uniting the | der eyes—in the chance of making that gentle 
two families, if the young lady and I met and | creature my wife—I saw my destiny written. 
liked one another. We were equally matched | The portrait which had come into my hands so 
in every respect, and my mother’s recollection | strangely and so unexpectedly was the silent 
of her girlish attachment to Mr. Blanchard} messenger of happiness close at hand, sent to 
made the prospect of my marrying her old ad-| warn, to encourage, to rouse me before it was 
mirer’s daughter the brightest and hafpiest pros-| too late. I put the miniature under my pillow 
pect that her eyes could see. Of all this I knew | at night; I looked at it again the next morn- 
nothing until Mr. Blanchard’s answer arrived at | ing. My conviction of the day before remained 
Barbadoes. Then my mother showed me the| as strong as ever; my superstition (if you please 
letter, and put the temptation which was to | to call it so) pointed out to me irresistibly the 
separate me from Fergus Ingleby openly in my | way on which I should go. There was a ship 
way. in port which was to sail for England in a fort- 
‘Mr. Blanchard’s letter was dated from the | night, touching at Madeira. In that ship I took 
island of Madeira, He was out of health, and | my passage.” 
he had been ordered there by the doctors to try 
the climate. His daughter was with him. After! Thus far the reader had advanced with no in- 











terruption to disturb him. But at the last words 
the tones of anpther voice, low and broken, | 
mingled with his own. 

«¢ Was she a fair woman?” asked the voice, 
‘or dark like me?” 

Mr. Neal paused and looked up. The doctor 
was still at the bed-head, with his fingers me- 
chanically on the patient’s pulse. The child, 
missing his mid-day sleep, was beginning to 
play languidly with his new toy. The father’s 
eyes were watching him with a rapt and cease- 
less attention. But one great change was visi- 
ble in the listeners since the narrative had be- 
gun. Mrs. Armadale had dropped her hold of 
her husband's hand, and sat with her face steadi- 
ly turned away from him. The hot African 
blood burned red in her dusky cheeks as she ob- | 
stinately repeated the question, ‘‘ Was she a fair 
woman—or dark like me ?” } 

* Fair,” said her husband, without looking at | 
her. 

Her hands, lying clasped together in her lap, 
wrung each other hard—she said no more. Mr. | 
Neal’s overhanging eyebrows lowered ominous- 
ly as he returned to the narrative. He had 
incurred his own severe displeasure—-he had 
caught himself in the act of secretly pitying her. 





‘**T have said”—the letter proceeded—‘** that 
Ingleby was admitted to my closest confidence. 
I was sorry to leave him; and I was distressed 
by his evident surprise and mortification when | 
he heard that I was going away. In my own 
justification I showed him the letter and the 
likeness, and told him the truth. His interest | 
in the portrait seemed to be hardly inferior to 
my own. He asked me about Miss Blanchard’s | 
family and Miss Blanchard’s fortune with the 
sympathy of a true friend ; and he strengthened 
my regard for him, and my belief in him, by 
putting himself out of the question, and by gen- | 
erously encouraging me to persist in my new 
purpose. When we parted I was in high health 
and spirits. Before we met again the next day 
I was suddenly struck by an illness which threat- 
ened both my reason and my life. 

**T have no proof agaiust Ingleby. There 
was more than one woman on the island whom 
I had wronged beyond all forgiveness, and whose 
vengeance might well have reached me at that | 
time. Ican accuse nobody. I can only say that | 
my life was saved by my old black nurse; and 
that the woman afterward acknowledged having 
used the known negro-antidote to a known ne- 
gro-poison in those parts. When my first days 
of convalescence came, the ship in which my 
passage had been taken had long since sailed. 
When I asked for Ingleby he was gone. Proofs 
of his unpardonable misconduct in his situation 
were placed before me, which not even my par- 
tiality for him could resist. He had been turned 


out of the office in the first days of my illness, 
and nothing more was known of him but that 
he had left the island. 

‘* All through my sufferings the portrait had 
All through my con-| 


been under my pillow. 


| in her presence. 
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valescence it was my one consolation when I 
remembered the past, and my one encourage- 
ment when I thought of the future. No words 
can describe the hold that first fancy had now 
taken of me—with time and solitude and suffer- 
ing to help it. My mother, with all her inter- 
est in the match, was startled by the unexpected 
success of her own project. She had written to 
tell Mr. Blanchard of my illness, but had re- 
ceived no reply. She now offered to write again, 
if I would promise not to leave her before my 
recovery was complete. My impatience ac- 
knowledged no restraint. Another ship in port 
gave me another chance of leaving for Madeira 
Another examination of Mr. Blanchard’s letter 
of invitation assured me that I should find him 
still in the island, if ] seized my opportunity on 
the spot. In defiance of my mother’s entreaties 
I insisted on taking my passage in the second 
ship—and this time, when the ship sailed, I was 
on board. 

‘* The change did me good; the sea air made 
aman of me again. After an unusually rapid 
voyage I found myself at the end of my pilgrim- 
age. On a fine still evening which I can never 
forget, I stood alone on the shore, with her like- 
ness in my bosom, and saw the white walls of 
the house- where I knew that she lived. 

**T strolled round the outer limits of the 


| grounds to compose myself before I went in. 


Venturing through a gate and a shrubbery, I 
looked into the garden, and saw a lady there, 
loitering alone on the lawn. She turned her 
face toward me—and I beheld the original of my 
portrait, the fulfillment of my dream! It is use- 
less, and worse than useless, to write of it now. 
Let me only say that every promise which the 
likeness had made to my fancy the living wo 
man kept to my eyes, in the moment when they 
first looked on her. Let me say this—and no 
more. 

‘*T was too violently agitated to trust myself 
I drew back, undiscovered ; 
and making my way to the front door of the 
house, asked for her father first. Mr. Blanchard 


| had retired to his room, and could see nobody. 


Upon that I took courage, and asked for Miss 
Blanchard. ‘The servant smiled. ‘My young 
lady is not Miss Blanchard any longer, Sir,’ he 
said. ‘She is married.” Those words would 
have struck some men, in my position, to the 
earth. They fired my hot blood, and I seized 
the servant by the throat, in a frenzy of rage. 
‘It’s a lie,’ I broke out, speaking to him as if 
he had been one of the slaves on my own estate. 
‘It’s the truth,’ said the man, struggling with 


|me,; ‘her husband is in the house at this mo- 


ment.’ ‘ Who is he, you scoundrel?’ The serv- 
ant answered by repeating my own name, to my 
own face: ‘Allan Armadale.’ 

‘You can now guess the truth. Fergus In- 
gleby was the outlawed son, whose name an‘! 
whose inheritance I had taken. And Fergus 
Ingleby was even with me for depriving him of 
his birth-right. 

**Some account of the manner in which the 
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deception had been carried out is necessary to 
explain—I don’t say to justify—the share I took 
in the events that followed my arrival at Ma- 
deira. 

“ By Ingleby’s own confession he had come 
to Barbadoes—-knowing of his father’s death and 
of my succession to the estates—with the settled 
purpose of plundering and injuring me. My 
rash confidence put such an opportunity into his 
hands as he could never have hoped for. He 
had waited to possess himself of the letter which 
my mother wrote to Mr. Blanchard at the out- 
set of my illness—had then caused his own dis- 
missal from his situation—and had sailed for 
Madeira in the very ship that was to have sailed 
with me. Arrived at the island, he had waited 
again till the vessel was away once more on her 
voyage, and had then presented himself at Mr 
Blanchard’s—not in the assumed name by which 
I shall continue to speak of him here—but in 
the name which was as certainly his as mine, 
‘Allan Armadale.’ The fraud at the outset pre- 
sented few difficulties. He had only an ailing 
old man (who had not seen my mother for half 
a lifetime) and an innocent unsuspicious girl 
(who had never seen her at all) to deal with; 
and he had learned enough in my service to an- 
swer the few questions that were put .to him, as 
readily as I might have answered them myself. 
His looks and manners, his winning ways with 
women, his quickness and cunning, did the 
rest. While I was still on my sick bed he had 
won Miss Blanchard’s affections. While I was 
dreaming over the likeness in the first days of 
my convalescence he had secured Mr. Blanch- 
ard’s consent to the celebration of the marriage 
before he and his daughter left the island. 

‘* Thus far Mr. Blanchard’s infirmity of sight 
had helped the deception. He had been con- 
tent to send messages to my mother, and to re- 
ceive the messages which were duly invented in 
return. But when the suitor was accepted, and 
the wedding-day was appointed, he felt it due to 
his old friend to write to her, asking her formal 
consent, and inviting her to the marriage. He 
could only complete part of the letter himself ; 
the rest was finished, under his dictation, by 
Miss Blanchard. There was no chance of be- 
ing beforehand with the post-office this time ; 
and Ingleby, sure of his place in the heart of his 
victim, waylaid her as she came out of her fa- 
ther’s room with the letter, and privately told 
her the truth. She was still under age, and the 


position was a serious one. If the letter was | 


posted, no resource would be left but to wait and 
be parted forever, or to elope under circum- 
stances which made detection almost a certain- 
ty. The destination of any ship which took 
them away would be known beforehand; and 
the fast-sailing yacht in which Mr. Blanchard 
had come to Madeira was waiting in the harbor 
to take him back to England. The only other 
alternative was to continue the deception by sup- 
pressing the letter, and to confess the truth when 
they were securely married. What arts of per- 


suasion Ingleby used—what base advantage he | 
. 


might previously have taken of her love and her 
trust in him to degrade Miss Blanchard to his 
own level—I can not say He did degrade her 
The letter never went to its destination: and. 
with the daughter's privity and consent, the fa- 
ther’s confidence was abused to the very last. 

‘The one precaution now left to take was to 
fabricate the answer from my mother which Mr. 
Blanchard expected, and which would arrive in 
due course of post before the day appointed for 
the marriage. Ingleby had my mother’s stolen 
letter with him; but he was without the imita- 
tive dexterity which would have enabled him to 
make use of it for a forgery of her handwriting 
Miss Blanchard, who had consented passively to 
the deception, refused to take any active share 
in the fraud practiced on her father. In this 
difficulty Ingleby found an instrument ready to 
his hand in an orphan girl of barely twelve years 
old, a marvel of precocious ability, whom Miss 
Blanchard had taken a romantic fancy to be- 
friend, and whom she had brought away with 
her from England to be trained as her maid. 
That girl’s wicked dexterity removed the one 
serious obstacle left to the success of the fraud. 
I saw the imitation of my mother’s writing which 
she had produced under Ingleby's instructions, 
and (if the shameful truth must be told) with 
her young mistress’s knowledge—and I believe 
I should have been deceived by it myself. 1 
saw the girl afterward—and my blood curdled at 
the sight of her. If she is alive now, woe to the 
people who trust her! No creature more in- 
nately deceitful and more innately pitiless ever 
walked this earth. 

“The forged letter paved the way securely 
for the marriage; and whenI reached the house 
they were (as the servant had truly told me) 
man and wife. My arrival on the scene simply 
precipitated the confession which they had both 
agreed to make. Ingleby’s own lips shameless- 
ly acknowledged the truth. He had nothing to 
lose by speaking out—he was married, and his 
wife’s fortune was beyond her father’s control. 
I pass over all that followed—my interview with 
the daughter, and my interview with the father 
—to come to results. For two days the efforts 
of the wife, and the efforts of the clergyman who 
had celebrated the marriage, were successful in 
keeping Ingleby and myself apart. On the third 
day I set my trap more successfully, and I and 
the man who had mortally injured me met to- 
gether alone, face to face. 

*‘Remember how my confidence had been 
abused; remember how the one good purpose 
of my life had been thwarted, remember the vio- 
lent passions rooted deep in my nature, and ney- 
er yet controlled—and then imagine for yourself 
what passed between us. All I need tell here is 
the end. He was a taller and a stronger man 
than I, and he took his brute’s advantage with a 
brute’s ferocity. He struck me. 


‘Think of the injuries I had received at that 
man’s hands, and then think of his setting lis 
mark on my face by a blow! 

‘*T went to an English officer who had been 








my fellow-passenger on the voyage from Barba- 
joes. I told him the truth, and he agreed with 
me that a meeting was inevitable. Dueling had 
its received formalities and its established laws in 
those days; and he began tospeak of them. I 
stopped him. ‘I will take a pistol in my right 
and,’ I said, ‘and he shall take a pistol im his: 
[ will take one end of a handkerchief in my left 
and, and he shall take the other end in his; and 
icross that handkerchief the duel shall be fought.” 
Che officer got up, and looked at me as if I 
had personally insulted him. ‘ You are asking 
me to be present at a murder and a suicide,’ he 
said; ‘I decline to serve you.’ He left the 
room. As soon as he was gone I wrote down 
the words I had said to the officer, and sent 
them by a messenger to Ingleby. While I 
was waiting for an answer I sat down before 
the glass and looked at his mark on my face. 
‘Many a man has had blood on his hands and 
blood on his conscience,’ I thought, ‘for less 
than this.’ 

‘sThe messenger came back with Ingleby’s 
answer. It appointed a meeting for three o'clock 
the next day, at a lonely place in the interior of 
the island. I had resolved what to do if he re- 
fused ; his letter released me from the horror of 
my own resolution. I felt grateful to him—yes, 
absolutely grateful to him—for writing it. 

‘* The next day I went to the place. He was 
not there. I waited two hours, and he never 
came. At last the truth dawned on me. ‘Once 
a coward, always a coward,’ I thought. I went 
back to Mr. Blanchard’s house. Before I got 
there a sudden misgiving seized me, and [ turn- 


ed aside tothe harbor. Iwasright; the harbor 


was the place to goto. A ship sailing for Lis- 
bon that afternoon had offered him the oppor- 
tunity of taking a passage for himself and his 
wife, and escaping me. His answer to my chal- 
lenge had served its purpose of sending me out 
of the way into the interior of the island. Once 
more I had trusted in Fergus Ingleby, and once 
more those sharp wits of his had been too much 
for me. 

**T asked my informant if Mr. Blanchard was 
aware as yet of his daughter’s departure. He 
had discovered it, but not until the ship had 
sailed. This time I took a lesson in cunning 
from Ingleby. Instead of showing myself at 
Mr. Blanchard’s house, I went first and looked 
at Mr. Blanchard’s yacht. 

‘« The vessel told me what the vessel’s master 
might have concealed—the truth. I found her 
in the confusion of a sudden preparation for sea. 
All the crew were on board, with the exception 
of some few who had been allowed their leave 
on shore, and who were away in the interior of 
the island, nobody knew where. When I dis- 
covered that the sailing-master was trying to 
supply their places with the best men he could 
pick up at a moment’s notice, my resolution was 
instantly taken. I knew the duties on board a 
yacht well enough, having had a vessel of my own, 
and having sailed her myself. Hurrying into 
the town, I changed my dress for a sailor’s coat 
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and hat, and, returning to the harbor, I offered 
myself as one of the volunteer crew. I don't 
know what the sailing-master saw in my face 
My answers to his questions satisfied him, and 
yet he looked at me and hesitated. But hands 
were scarce, and it ended in my being taken on 
board. An hour later Mr. Blanchard joined us, 
and was assisted into the cabin, suffering pitiably 
in mind and body both. An hour after that 
we were at sea, with a starless night overhead, 
and a fresh breeze behind us. 

** As I had surmised, we were in pursuit of 
the vessel in whiclf Ingleby and his wife had 
left the island that afternoon. The ship was 
French, and was employed in the timber-trade : 
her name was La Grace de Dieu. Nothing more 
was known of her than that she was bound for 
Lisbon; that she had been‘driven out of her 
course; and that she had touched at Madeira, 
short of men and short of provisions. The last 
want had been supplied, but not the first. Suail- 
ors distrusted the sea-worthiness of the ship, and 
disliked the look of the vagabond crew. When 
those two serious facts had been communicated 
to Mr. Blanchard, the hard words he had spoken 
to his child in the first shock of discovering that 
she had helped to deceive him, smote him to the 
heart. He instantly determined to give his 
daughter a refuge on board his own vessel, and 
to quiet her by keeping her villain of a husband 
out of the way of all harm at my hands. The 
yacht sailed three feet and more to the ship's 
one. There was no doubt of our overtaking / 
Grace de Dieu; the only fear was that we might 
pass her in the darkness. 

** After we had been some little time out the 
wind suddenly dropped, and there fell on us an 
airless, sultry calm. When the order came to 
get the top-masts on deck, and to shift the large 
sails, we all knew what toexpect. In little bet- 
ter than an hour more the storm was upon us, 
the thunder was pealing over our heads, and the 
yacht was running for it. She was a powerful 
schooner-rigged vessel of three hundred tons, as 
strong as wood and iron could make her, she 
was handled by a sailing-master who thorough- 
ly understood his work, and she behaved nobly. 
As the new morning came, the fury of the wind, 
blowing still from the southwest quarter, sub 
sided a little, and the sea waslessheavy. Just 
before daybreak we heard faintly, through the 
howling of the gale, the report of a gun. The 
men, collected anxiously on deck, looked at each 
other and said, ‘ There she is!’ 

‘With the daybreak we saw the vessel, and 
the timber ship it was. She lay wallowing in 
the trough of the sea, her foremast and her main- 
mast both gone—a water-logged wreck. The 
yacht carried three boats; one amidships, and 
two slung to davits on the quarters, and the 
sailing-master seeing signs of the storm renew- 
ing its fury before long, determined on lowering 
the quarter-boats while the lull lasted. Few as 
the people were on board the wreck, they were 
too many for one boat, and the risk of trying 
two boats at once was thought less, in the critical 
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state of the weather, than the risk of making 
two separate trips from the yacht to the ship. 


* There might be time to make one trip in safety, 


but no man could look at the heavens and say 
there would be time enough for two. 

‘*The boats were manned by volunteers from 
the crew, I being in the second of the two. 
When the first boat was got alongside of the 
timber ship—a service of difficulty and danger 
which no words can describe—all the men on 
board made a rush to leave the wreck together. 
If the boat had not been pulled off again before 
the whole of them had crowded in, the lives of 
all must have been sacrificed. As our boat ap- 


proached the vessel in its turn, we arranged that | 


four of us should get on board—two (I being 
one of them) to see to the safety of Mr. Blan- 
chard s daughter, and two to beat back the cow- 
ardly remnant of the crew, if they tried to crowd 
in first. The other three—the coxswain and 
two oarsmen—were left in the boat to keep her 
from being crushed by the ship. What the 
others saw when they first boarded La Grace de 
Dieu, 1 don’t know: what J saw was the woman 
whom I had lost, the woman vilely stolen from 
me, lying in a swoon on tae deck. We lowered 
her, insensible, into the boat. The remnant of 
the ¢rew—five in number—were compelled by 
main force to follow her in an orderly manner, 
one by one, and minute by minute, as the chance 
offered for safely taking them in. I was the 
last who left; and, atthe next roll of the ship 
toward us, the empty length of the deck, with- 
out a living creature on it from stem to stern, 
told the boat’s crew that their work was done. 
With the louder and louder howling of the fast- 
rising tempest to warn them, they rowed for 
their lives back to the yacht. 

** A succession of heavy squalls had brought 
round the course of the new storm that was 
coming from the south to the north; and the 


sailing-master, watching his opportunity, had | 


wore the yacht, to be ready for it. Before the 
last of our men had got on board agdin it burst 
on us with the fury of a hurricane. Our boat 
was swamped, but not a life was lost. Once 
more we ran before it, due south, at the mercy 
of the wind. I was on deck with the rest, 
watching the one rag of sail we could venture to 
set, and waiting to supply its place with another, 
if it blew out of the bolt ropes, when the mate 
came close to me, and shouted in my ear through 
the thunder of the storm, ‘ She has come to her 
senses in the cabin, and has asked for her hus- 
band. Where is he?’ Not a man on board 
knew. The yacht was searched from one end 
to another without finding him. The men were 
mustered in defiance of the weather—-he was not 
among them. The crews of the two boats were 
questioned. All the first crew could say, was 
that they had pulled away from the wreck when 
the rush into their boat took place, and that 
they knew nothing of who they let in or who 
they kept out. All the second crew could say 
was, that they had brought back to the yacht 
every living soul lcft by the first boat on the deck 


of the timber ship. There was no blaming any 
body; but at the same time there was no re- 
| sisting the fact that the man was missing. 

| All through that day the storm, raging un- 
| abatedly, never gave us even the shadow of a 
‘chance of returning and searching the wreck. 
The one hope for the yacht was to scud. To- 
| ward evening the gale, after having carried us 
| to the southward of Madeira, began at last to 
| break—the wind shifted again—and allowed us 
| to bear up for the island. Early the next morn- 
| ing we got back into port. Mr. Blanchard and 
his daughter were taken ashore; the sailing- 
|master accompanying them, and warning us 
that he should have something to say on his re- 
turn which would nearly concern the whole 
crew. 

‘*We were mustered on deck and addressed 
by the sailing-master as soon as he came on 
board again. He had Mr. Blanchard’s orders 
to go back at once to the timber ship and to 
search for the missing man. We were bound 
to do this for his sake and for the sake of -his 
wife, whose reason was despaired of by the doc- 
tors if something was not done to quiet her. 
We might be almost sure of finding the vessel 
still afloat, for her lading of timber would keep 
her above water as long as her hull held togeth- 
er. Ifthe man was on board—living or dead— 
he must be found and brought back. And if 
the weather continued to moderate there was no 
reason why the men, with proper assistance, 
should not bring the ship back too, and (their 
master being quite willing) earn their share of 
the salvage with the officers of the yacht. 

‘* Upon this the crew gave three cheers, and 
set to work forthwith to get the schooner to sea 
again. I was the only one of them who drew 
back from the enterprise. I told them the 
storm had upset me—I was ill, and wanted 
rest. They all looked me in the face as I 
passed through them on my way out of the 
yacht, but not a man of them spoke to me. 

**T waited through that day at a tavern on 
the port for the first news from the wreck. It 
was brought toward nightfall by one of the pilot 
boats which had taken part in the enterprise for 
saving the abandoned ship. La Grace de Dieu 
had been discovered still floating, and the body 
of Ingleby had been found on board drowned in 
the cabin. At dawn the next morning the dead 
man was brought back by the yacht; and on the 
same day the funeral took place in the Protest- 
ant cemetery.” 


‘< Stop!" said the voice from the bed, before 
the reader could turn to a new leaf and begin 
the next paragraph. 

There was a change in the room, and there 
were changes in the audience since Mr. Neal 
had last looked up from the narrative. A ray 
of sunshine was crossing the death-bed ; and the 
child, overcome by drowsiness, lay peacefully 





asleep in the golden light. The father’s coun- 
tenance had altered visibly. Forced into action 
by the tortured mind, the muscles of the lower 








face, which had never moved yet, were moving 
distortedly now. Warned by the damps gath- 
ering heavily on his forehead the doctor had | 
risen to revive the sinking mau. On the other 
side of the bed the wife’s chair stood empty. At 
the moment when her husband had interrupted 
the reading she had drawn back behind the bed- 
head out of his sight. Supporting herself against 
the wall she stood there in hiding, her eyes fast- 
ened in hungering suspense on the manuscript | 
in Mr. Neal’s hand. { 

In a minute more the silence was broken 
again by Mr. Armadale. 

‘Where is she?” he asked, looking angrily 
at his wife’s empty chair. The doctor pointed 
to the place. She had no choice but to come 
forward. She came slowly and stood before 
him. 

‘‘You promised to go when I told you,” he 
said. “Go now.” 

Mr. Neal tried hard to control his hand as it 
kept his place between the leaves of the manu- 
script, but it trembled in spite of him. A sus- 
picion which had been slowly forcing itself on 
his mind while he was reading became a cer- 
tainty when he heard those words. From one 
revelation to another the letter had gone on un- 
til it had now reached the brink of a last dis- 
closure tocome. At that brink the dying man 
had predetermined to silence the reader’s voice | 
before he had permitted his wife to hear the nar- 
rative read. There was the secret which the 
son was to know in after-years, and which the 
mother was never to approach. From that res- 
olution his wife’s tenderest pleadings had never 
moved him an inch—and now, from his own 
lips, his wife knew it. 

She made him no answer. She stood there 
and looked at him; looked her last entreaty— 
perhaps her last farewell. His eyes gave her 
back no answering glance: they wandered from 
her mercilessly to the sleeping boy. She turned 
speechless from the bed. Without a look at the 
child — without a word to the two strangers 
breathlessly watching her—-she kept the promise 
she had given, and in dead silence left the room. | 

There was something in the manner of her 
departure which shook the self-possession of 
both the men who witnessed it. When the 
door closed on her they recoiled instinctively 
from advancing farther in the dark. The doc- 
tor’s reluctance was the first to express itself. 
He attempted to obtain the patient’s permission 
to withdraw until the letter was completed. The 
patient refused. 

Mr. Neal spoke next at greater length and 
to more serious purpose. 

‘*The doctor is accustomed in his profes- 
sion,” he began, ‘‘and I am accustoined in 
mine, to have the secrets of others placed in our 
keeping. But it is my duty, before we go far- 
ther, to ask if you really understand the ex- | 
traordinary position which we now occupy to- 
ward one another. You have just excluded Mrs. | 
Armadale, before our own eyes, from # place in | 
your confidence. And you are now offering that 
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same place to two men who are total strangers 
to you.” 

‘* Yes,” said Mr. Armadale —‘‘ because you 
are strangers.” 

Few as the words were, the inference to be 
drawn from them was not of a nature to set dis- 
trust at rest. Mr. Neal put it plainly into words. 

**You are in urgent need of my help and of 
the doctor’s help,” he said. ‘‘ Am I to under- 
stand (so long as you secure our assistance) that 
the impression which the closing passages of this 
letter may produce on us is a matter of indiffer- 
ence to you?” 

“Yes. I don’t spare you. I don’t spare 
myself. I do spare my wife.” 

** You force me to a conclusion, Sir, which 
is a very serious one,” said Mr. Neal. “If I 


am to finish this letter under your dictation, I 


must claim permission—having read aloud the 
greater part of it already—to read aloud what 
remains, in the hearing of this gentleman, as a 
witness.” 

** Read it.” 

Gravely doubting, the doctor resumed his 


chair. Gravely doubting, Mr. Neal turned the 


leaf, and read the next words: 


‘*There is more to tell before I can leave the 
dead man to his rest. I have described the 
finding of his body. But I have not described 
the circumstances under which he met his death. 

‘* He was known to have been on deck when 
the yacht’s boats were seen approaching the 
wreck; and he was afterward missed in the 
confusion caused by the panic of the crew. At 
that time the water was five feet deep in the 
cabin, and was rising fast. There was little 


| doubt of his having gone down into that water 


of his own accord. The discovery of his wife’s 


jewel-box, close under him, on the floor, ex- 


plained his presence in the cabin. He was 
known to have seen help approaching, and it 
was quite jkely that he had thereupon gone be- 
low to make an effort at saving the box. It was 
less probable—though it might still have been 
inferred—that his death was the result of some 
accident in diving, which had for the moment 
deprived hira of his senses. But a discovery 
made by the yacht’s crew pointed straight to a 
conclusion which struck the men, one and all, 
with the same horror. When the course of their 
starch brought them to the cabin, they found 
the scuttle bolted, and the door locked on the 
outside. Had some one closed the cabin, not 


|knowing he was there? Setting the panic- 


stricken condition of the crew out of the ques- 
tion, there was no motive for closing the cabin 
before leaving the wreck. But one other con- 
clusion remained. Had some murderous hand 
purposely locked the man in, and left him to 
drown as the water rose over him? - 

‘‘Yes. A murderous hand had locked him 
in and left him todrown. That hand was mine.” 


The Scotchman started up from the table; the 
doctor shrank from the bedside. The two looked 
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at the dying wretch, mastered by the same loath- 
ing, chilled by the same dread. He lay there, 
with his child’s head on his breast ; abandoned 


by the sympathies of man, accursed by the jus- | 
tice of God—he lay there, in the isolation of | 


Cain, and looked back at them. 


Atthe moment when the two men rose to their 


feet the door leading into the next room was 
shaken heavily on the outer side, and a sound 
like the sound of a fall, striking dull on their 
ears, silenced them both. Standing nearest to 
the door, the doctor opened it, passed through, 
and closed it instantly. Mr. Neal turned his 
back on the bed, and waited the event in silence. 


The sound, which had failed to awaken the child, | 


had failed also to attract the father’s notice. His 
own words had taken him far from all that was 
passing at his death-bed. His helpless body 
was back on the wreck, and the ghost of his life- 


less hand was turning the lock of the cabin door. | 


A bell rang in the next room—eager voices 
talked ; hurried footsteps moved in it—an inter- 
val passed, and the doctor returned. ‘* Was she 
listening ?” whispered Mr. Neal, in German. 
**The women are restoring her,” the doctor 
whispered back. ‘She has heard it all. In 
God’s name, what are we to do next?” Before 


| **No,” answered Mr. Armadale. 
you to break your word.” 

The look which accompanied that reply stung 
the Scotchman’s pride to the quick. When he 
spoke next, he spoke seated in his former place 
at the table. 

‘*No man ever yet said of me that I broke my 

word,” he retorted, angrily; ‘‘and not even you 
| Shall say it of me now. Mind this! If you 
hold me to my promise I hold you to my condi- 
tion. I have reserved my freedom of action, 
and I warn you I will use it at my own sole dis- 
cretion as soon as I am released from the sight 
| of you.” 

‘*Remember he is dying,” pleaded the doc- 
tor, gently. 

‘Take your place, Sir,” said Mr. Neal, point- 
ing to the empty chair, ‘* What remains to be 
read I will only read in your hearing. What 
remains to be written I will only write in your 
presence. You brought me here. I have a 
right to insist—and I do insist—on your remain- 

ing as a witness to the last.” 

| The doctor accepted his position without re- 
monstrance. Mr. Neal returned to the manu- 
script, and read what remained of it uninter- 
ruptedly to the end: 


**T leave 


it was possible to reply Mr. Armadale spoke. | 


The doctor’s return had roused him to a sense 
of present things. 

**Go on,” he said, as if nothing had hap- 
pened. 

**T refuse to meddle further with your infa- 
mous secret,” returned Mr. Neal. ‘‘ You are a 
murderer on your own confession. If that let- 
ter is to be finished, don’t ask me to hold the pen 
for you.” 

‘You gave me your promise,” was the reply, 
spoken with the same immovable self-possession. 
‘© You must write for me, or break your word.” 

For the moment Mr. Neal was silenced. 
There the man lay—sheltered from the execra- 
tion of his fellow-creatures under the shadow of 
Death—beyond the reach of all human condem- 
nation, beyond the dread of all mortal laws; 
sensitive to nothing but his one last resolution 
to finish the letter addressed to his son. 

Mr. Neal drew the doctor aside. ‘A word 
with you,” he said, in German. ‘‘ Do you per- 
sist in asserting that he may be speechless be- 
fore we can send to Stuttgart ?” 

*‘Look at his lips,” said the doctor, ‘‘and 
judge for yourself.” 

His lips answered for him: the reading of 
the narrative had left its mark on them already. 
A distortion at the corners of his mouth, which 
had been barely noticeable when Mr. Neal en- 
tered the room, was plainly visible now. His 
slow articulation labored more and more pain- 
fully with every word he uttered. The position 
was emphatically a terrible one. After a mo- 
ment more of hesitation Mr. Neal made a last 
attempt to withdraw from it. 

‘*Now my eyes are open,” he said, sternly, 
**do you dare hold me to an engagement which 
you forced on me blindfold ?” 


** Without a word in my own defense I have 
acknowledged my guilt. Without a word in my 
own defense I will reveal how the crime was 
committed. 

‘*No thought of him was in my mind when I 
saw his wife insensible on the deck of the tim- 
ber ship. I did my part in lowering her safely 
into the boat. Then, and not till then, I felt 
the thought of him coming back. In the confu. 
sion that prevailed while the men of the yacht 
were forcing the men of the ship to wait their 
time I had an opportunity of searching for him 

j unobserved. I stepped back from the bulwark, 
not knowing whether he was away in the first 
boat, or whether he was still on board—I stepped 
back, and saw him mount the cabin stairs empty- 
handed, with the water dripping from him. Aft- 
er looking eagerly toward the boat (without no- 

| ticing me), he saw there was time to spare before 
the crew were taken off. ‘Once more!’ he said 

ito himself—and disappeared again, to make a 

last effort at recovering the jewel-box. Tlic 
| devil at my elbow whispered, ‘ Don’t shoot him 
like a man: drown him like a dog!’ He was 
under water when I bolted the scuttle. But his 
head rose to the surface before I could close the 
cabin door. I looked at him, and he looked at 
me—and I locked the door in his face. The 
| next minute I was back among the last men left 
on deck. The minute after it was too late to 

'repent. The storm was threatening us with de- 

| struction, and the boat's crew were pulling for 
their lives from the ship. 
‘*My son! I have pursued you from my grave 


| 
ie : , ‘ 
| with a confession which my love might have 


|spared you. Read on, and you will know why. 
‘*T will sayenothing of my sufferings; I will 
plead for no mercy tomy memory. There is a 
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strange sinking at my heart, a strange trembling 
in my hand, while I write these lines, which warns 
me to hasten to the end. I left the island with- 
out daring to look for the last time at the woman 
whom I had lost so miserably, whom I had in- 
jured so vilely. When I left the whole weight 
of the suspicion roused by the manner of Ingle- 
by’s death rested on the crew of the French ves- 
sel. No motive for the supposed murder could 
be brought home to any of them—but they were 
known to be, for the most part, outlawed ruf- 
fians capable of any crime, and they were sus- 
pected and examined accordingly. It was not 
till afterward that I heard by accident of the 
suspicion shifting round at last to me. The 
widow alone recognized the vague description 
given of the strange man who had made one of 
the yacht’s crew, and who had disappeared the 
day afterward. The widow alone knew, from 
that time forth, why her husband had been mur- 
dered, and who had done the deed. When she 
made that discovery a false report of my death 
had been previously circulated in the island. 
Perhaps I was indebted to the report for my im- 
munity from all legal proceedings—perhaps (no 
eye but Ingleby’s having seen me lock the cabin 
door) there was not evidence enough to justify 
an inquiry—perhaps the widow shrank from the 
disclosures which must have followed a public 
charge against me, based on her own bare suspi- 
cion of the truth. However it might be, the crime 
which I had committed unseen has remained a 
a crime unpunished from that time to this. 

‘*T left Madeira for the West Indies in dis- 
guise. ‘The first news that met me when the 
ship touched at Barbadoes was the news of my 
mother’s death. Ihad no heart to return to the 
old scenes. The prospect of living at home in 
solitude, with the torment of my own guilty re- 
membrances gnawing at me day and night, was 
more than I had the courage to confront. With- 
out landing, or discovering myself to any one on 
shore, I went on as far as the ship would take 
me-—to the island of Trinidad. 

‘* At that place I first saw your mother. It 
was my duty to tell her the truth—and I treach- 
erously kept my secret. It was my duty to spare 
her the hopeless sacrifice of her freedom and her 
happiness to such an existence as mine—and I 
did her the injury of marrying her. If she is 
alive when you read this, grant her the mercy 
of still concealing the truth. The one atone- 
ment I can make to her is to keep her unsus- 
picious to the last of the man she has married. 
Pity her, as I have pitied her. Let this letter 
be a sacred confidence between father and son. 

‘¢ The time when you were born was the time 
when my health began to give way. Some 
months afterward, in the first. days of my re- 
covery, you were brought to me, and I was told 
that you had been christened during my illness. 
Your mother had done as other loving mothers 
do—she had christened her first-born by his fa- 
ther’s name. You, too, were Allan Armadale. 


Even in that early time—even while I was hap- 
pily ignorant of what I have discovered since— 


my mind misgave me when I looked at you and 
thought of that fatal name. 

** As soon as I could be moved my presence 
was required at my estates in Barbadoes. It 
crossed my mind—wild as the idea may appear 
to you—to renounce the condition which com- 
pelled my son as well as myself to take the Ar- 
madale name, or lose the succession to the Ar- 
madale property. But, even in those days, the 
rumor of a contemplated emancipation of the 
slaves—the emancipation which is now close at 
hand—was spreading widely in the eqlpny. No 
man could tell how the value of West Indian 
property might be affected if that threatened 
change ever took place. No man could tell— 
if I gave you back my own paternal name, and 
left you without other provision in the future 
than my own paternal estate—how you might 
one day miss the broad Armadale acres, or to 
what future penury I might be blindly condemn- 
ing your mother and yourself. Mark how the 
fatalities gathered one on the other! Mark 
how your Christian name came to you, how 
your surname held to you, in spite of me! 

‘* My health had improved in my old home ; 
but it was for a time only. I sank again, and 
the doctors ordered me to Europe. Avoiding 
England (why, you may guess), I took my pas- 
sage, with you and your mother, for France. 
From France we passed into Italy. We lived 
here; we lived there. It was useless. Death 
had got me; and Death followed me, go where 
I might. I bore it, for I had an alleviation to 
turn to which I had not deserved. You may 
shrink in horror from the very memory of me 
row. In those days you comforted me. The 
only warmth I still felt at my heart was the 
warmth you brought to it. My last glimpses 
of happiness in this world were the glimpses 
given me by my infant son. 

‘* We removed from Italy, and went next to 
Lausanne—the place from which I am now writ- 
ing toyou. The post of this morning has brought 
me news, later and fuller than any I had received 
thus far, of the widow of the murdered man. 
The letter lies before me while I write. ~ It 
comes from a friend of my early days, who has 
seen her, and spoken to her—who has been the 
first to inform her that the report of my death 
in Madeira was false. He writes, at a loss to 
account for the violent agitation which she 
showed on hearing that I was still alive, that I 
was married, and that I had an infant son. He 
asks me if I can explain it. He speaks in 
terms of sympathy for her—a young and beau- 
tifaul woman, buried in the retirement of a fish- 
ing village on the Devonshire coast ; her father 
dead; her family estranged from her, in merci- 
less disapproval of her marriage. He writes 
words which might have cut me to the heart 
but for a closing passage in his letter, which 
seized my whole attention the instant I came t6 
it, and which has forced from me the narrative 
which these pages contain. 

‘IT now know what never even entered my 
mind as a suspicion till the letter reached me. 
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I now know that the widow of the man whose 
death lies at my door has borne a posthumous 
child. That child is a boy—a year older than 


my own son. Secure in her belief in my death | 
his mother has done what my son’s mother did: | 


she has christened her child by his father’s 


name. Again, in the second generation, there | 


are two Allan Armadales as there were in the 
first. After working its deadly mischief with 
the fathers the fatal resemblance of names has de- 
scended to work its deadly mischief with the sons. 


‘¢Gugtless minds may see nothing thus far | 


but the result of a series of events which could 
lead no other way. I—with that man’s life to 
answer for—I, going down into my grave, with 
my crime unpunished and unatoned, see what 
no guiltless minds can discern. I see danger 
in the future, begotten of the danger in the past 
—treachery that is the offspring of Ais treach- 
ery, and crime that is the child of my crime. 
Is the dread that now shakes me to the soul a 


phantom raised by the superstition of a dying | 


man? I look into the Book which all Chris- 
tendom venerates, and the Book tells me that 
the sin of the father shall be visited on the child. 
I look out into the world, and I see the living 


witnesses round me to that terrible truth. I| 


see the vices which have contaminated the fa- 
ther descending and contaminating the child; 
I see the shame which has disgraced the father’s 
name descending and disgracing the child’s. I 
look in on myself—and I see My Crime ripen- 
ing again for the future in the self-same circum- 
stance which first sowed the seeds of it in the 
past, and descending, in inherited contamina- 
tion of Evil, from me to my son.” 


At those lines the writing ended. There the 
stroke had struck him, and the pen had dropped 
from his hand. 

He knew the place; he remembered the words. 


At the instant when the reader’s voice stopped | 


he looked eagerly at the doctor. ‘‘I have got 
what comes next in my mind,” he said, with 
slower and slower articulation. ‘‘ Help me to 
speak it.” 


The doctor administered a stimulant, and | 


signed to Mr. Neal to give him time. After a 
little delay the flame of the sinking spirit leap- 
ed up in his eyes once more. Resolutely strug- 
gling with his failing speech, he summoned the 
Scotchman to take the pen; and pronounced 
the closing sentences of the narrative, as his 
memory gave them back to him, one by one, in 
these words: 


**Despise my dying conviction if you will— 
but grant me, I solemnly implore you, one last 
request. My son! the only hope I have left 


for you hangs on a Great Doubt—the doubt | 


whether we are, or are not, the masters of our 
own destinies. It may be that mortal free-will 
can conquer mortal fate ; and that going, as we 
all do, inevitably to death, we go inevitably to 
nothing that is before death. If this be so, in- 
deed, respect—though you respect nothing else 


| —the warning which I give you from my grave. 
| Never, to your dying day, let any living soul 
approach you who is associated, directly or in- 
directly, with the crime which your father has 
committed. Avoid the widow of the man |] 
| killed —if the widow still lives. Avoid the 
maid whose wicked hand smoothed the way to 
| the marriage—if the maid is still in her service. 
} And more than all, avoid the man who bears 
the same name as yourown. Offend your best 
benefactor, if that benefactor’s influence has 
connected you one with the other. Desert the 
| woman who loves you, if that woman is a link 
| between you andhim. Hide yourself from him 
| under an assumed name. Put the mountains 
|and the seas between you. Be ungrateful; be 
| unforgiving ; be all that is most repellant to 
| your own gentler nature rather than live under 
|the same roof and breathe the same air with 
{that man. Never let the two Allan Armadales 
| meet in this world: never, never, never! 
“There lies the way by which you may escape 
—if any way there be. Take it, if you prize 
your own innocence and your own happiness, 
| through all your life to come! 
| ‘Thave done. If I could have trusted any 
weaker influence than the influence of this con- 
| fession to incline you to my will, I would have 
| spared you the disclosure which these pages con- 
|tain. You are lying on my breast, sleeping the 
| innocent sleep of a child, while a stranger's hand 
| writes these words for you as they fall from my 
lips. Think what the strength of my, convic- 
tion must be, when I can find the courage, on 
|my death-bed, to darken all your young life at 
its outset with the shadow of your father’s crime. 
Think—and be warned. Think—and forgive 
| me if you can.” 


| There it ended. Those were the father’s last 
words to the son. 

Inexorably faithful to his foreed duty, Mr. 
| Neal laid aside the pen, and read over aloud the 
| lines he had just written. ‘‘Is there more to 

add!” he asked, with his pitilessly steady voice. 
| There was no more to add. 

Mr. Neal folded the manuscript, inclosed it in 
a sheet of paper, and sealed it with Mr. Arma- 
| dale’s own seal. ‘The address,” he said, with 
|his merciless business formality. ‘‘To Allan 
Armadale, Junior,” he wrote, as the words were 
| dictated from the bed. ‘‘ Care of Godfrey Ham- 
| mick, Esq., Offices of Messrs. Hammick and 
| Ridge, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London.” Hay- 
|ing written the address, he waited and consid- 
jered fora moment. ‘‘Is your executor to open 
| this ?” he asked. 

“No! he is to give it to my son when my son 
is of an age to understand it.” 

‘‘In that case,” pursued Mr. Neal, with all 
| his wits in remorseless working order, “I will 
add a dated note to the address, repeating your 

own words as you have just spoken them, and 
|explaining the circumstances under which my 
| handwriting appears on the document.” He 
| wrote the note in the briefest and plainest terms 





—read it over aloud as he had read over what | 
went before—signed his name and address at the | 
end, and made the doctor sign next, as witness 


of the proceedings, and as medical evidence of 
the condition in which Mr. Armadale then lay. 
This done, he placed the letter in a second in- 
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“Do you insist on my posting it?” 

He mastered his failing speech for the last 
time, and gave the answer. 

‘'Yes!” 

Mr. Neal moved to the door with the letter 
in his hand. The German followed him a few 


closure, sealed it as before, and directed it to | steps, opened his lips to plead for a longer delay, 


Mr. Hammick, with the superscription of  pri- | 


vate” added to the address. 
‘**Do you insist on my posting this?” he ask- 
ed, rising with the letter in his hand. 


‘¢Give him time to think,” said the doctor. | 
‘¢ For the child’s sake give him time to think. | 


A minute may change him.” 


‘*T will give him five minutes,” answered Mr. | useless. 
Neal, placing his watch on the table, implacably | he heeded, or even heard. 


just to the very last. 

They waited, both looking attentively at Mr. 
Armadale. The signs of change which had | 
appeared in him already were multiplying fast. | 
The movement which continued mental agita- | 
tion had communicated to the muscles of his | 
face was beginning, under the same dangerous | 
influence, to spread downward. His once help- 
less hands lay still no longer; they struggled 
pitiably on the bed-clothes. At sight of that 
warning token the doctor turned with a gesture 
of alarm, and beckoned Mr. Neal to come nearer. 
‘Put the question at once,” he said; “if you 
let the five minutes pass you may be too late.” 

Mr. Neal approached the bed. 
ticed the movement of the hands. 
bad sign ?” he asked. 

The doctor bent his head gravely. ‘‘ Put 
your quéstion at once,” he repeated, ‘‘or you 
may be too late.” 

Mr. Neal held the letter béfore the eyes of | 
tne dying man. ‘Do you know what this is?” | 


** My letter.” | 





He, too, no- 
**Ts that a 





met the Scotchman’s inexorable eye, and drew 
back again in silence. The door closed and 
parted them without a word having passed on 
either side. 

The doctor went back to the bed, and whis- 
pered to the sinking man, ‘‘ Let me call him 
back; there is time to stop him yet!” It was 
No answer came: nothing showed that 
His eyes wandered 
from the child, rested for a moment on his own 
struggling hand, and looked up entreatingly in 
the compassionate face that bent over him. The 
doctor lifted the hand—paused—followed the fa- 
ther’s longing eyes back to the child—and, in- 
terpreting his last wish, moved the hand gently 
toward the boy’s head. The hand touched it, 
and trembled violently. In another instant the 
trembling seized on the arm, and spread over 
the whole upper part of the body. The face 
turned from pale to red; from red to purple; 
from purple to pale again. Then the toiling 


| hands lay still, and the shifting color changed 


no more. 


The window of the next room was open when 


| the doctor entered it from the death-chamber 


with the child in his arms. He looked out as 
he passed by, and saw Mr. Neal in the street 
below, slowly returning to the inn. 

‘* Where is the letter ?’’ he asked. 

Three words sufficed for the Scotchman’s an- 
swer—‘‘ In the post,” 
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(Mobile Bay, August 5, 1864.) 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘* LYRICS OF A 


“On the forecastle, Ulf the Red 
Watched the lashing of the ships— 
‘If the Serpent lie so far ahead, 
We shall have hard work of it here,’ 
Said he.” 


Te days through sapphire seas we sailed, 
The steady Trade blew strong and free, 
The Northern Light his banners paled, 
The Ocean Stream our channels wet, 

We rounded low Canaveral's lee, 
And passed the isles of emerald set 

In blue Bahama’s turquoise sea. 


By reef and shoal obscurely mapped, 
And hauntings of the gray sea-wolf, 
The palmy Western Key lay lapped 
In the warm washing of the Gulf. 
But weary to the hearts of all 
The burning glare, the barren reach 
Of Santa Rosa’s withered beach, 
And Pensacola’s ruined wall. 


DAY,” “THE RIVER FIGHT,” ETC. 


And weary was the long patrol, 

The thousand miles of shapeless strand, 
From Brazos to San Blas that roll 

Their drifting dunes of desert sand. 
Yet, coast-wise as we cruised or lay, 

The land-breeze still at nightfall bore, 
By beach and fortress-guarded bay, 

Sweet odors from the enemy’s shore, 


Fresh from the forest solitudes, 
Unchallenged of his sentry lines— 
The bursting of his cypress buds, 
And the warm fragrance of his pines. 


Ah, never braver bark and crew, 
Nor bolder Flag a foe to dare, 
Had left a wake on ocean blue 
Since Lion-Heart sailed Trenc-le-mer ! 


But little gain by that dark ground 
Was ours, save, sometime, freer breath 
For friend or brother strangely found, 
‘Scaped from the drear domain of death. 
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And little venture for the bold, 
Or laurel for our valiant Chief, 
Save some blockaded British thief, 

Full fraught with murder in his hold, 


Caught unawares at ebb or flood— 
Or dull bombardment, day by day, 
With fort and earth-work, far away, 
Low couched in sullen leagues of mud. 


A weary time—but to the strong 
The day at last, as ever, came; 
And the volcano, laid so long, 
Leaped forth in thunder and in flame? 


‘*Man your starboard battery !” 
Kimberly shouted— 
The ship, with her hearts of oak, 
Was going, mid roar and smoke, 
On to victory ! 
None of us doubted, 
No, not our dying— 
Farragut’s Flag was flying! 


Gaines growled low on our left, 
Morgan roared on our right— 

Before us, gloomy and fell, 

With breath like the fume of hell, 

Lay the Dragon of iron shell, 
Driven at last to the fight! 


Ha, old ship! do they thrill, 
The brave two hundred scars 
You got in the River-Wars ? 
That were leeched with clamorous s\.il? 
(Surgery savage and hard,) 
Splinted with bolt and beam, 
Probed in searfing and seam, 
Rudely linted and tarred 
With oakum and boiling pitch, 
And sutured with splice and hitch, 
At the Brooklyn Navy-Yard! 


Our lofty spars were down, 
To bide the battle’s frown, 
(Wont of old renown)— 

But every ship was drest 
In her bravest and her best, 

As if for a July day; 
Sixty flags and three, 

As we floated up the bay— 
Every peak and mast-head flew 
The brave Red, White, and Blue— 

We were eighteen ships that day. 


With hawsers strong and taut, 
The weaker lashed to port, 
On we sailed, two by two— 
That if either a bolt should feel 
Crash through caldron or wheel, 
Fin of bronze or sinew of steel, 
Her mate might bear her through. 


Forging boldly ahead, 
The great Flag-Ship led, 
Grandest of sights! 
On her lofty mizen flew 
Our Leader’s dauntless Blue, 
That had waved o'er twenty fights— 
-So we went, with the first of the tide, 
Slowly, mid the roar 
Of the rebel guns ashore, 
And the thunder of each full broadside. 


Ah, how poor the prate 
Of statute and state, 
We once held with these f llows— 
Here, on the flood’s pale-green, 
Hark how he bellows, 
Each bluff old Sea-Lawyer! 
Talk to them, Dahlgren, 
Parrott, and Sawyer! 


On, in the whirling shade 

Of the cannon’s sulphury breath, 

We drew to the Line of Death 
That our devilish Foe had laid— 
Meshed in a horrible net, 

And baited villainous well, 
Right in our path were set 

Three hundred traps of hell! 


And there, O sight forlorn! 
There, while the cannon 
Hurtled and thundered— 
(Ah what ill raven 
Flapped o’er the ship that morn !)— 
Caught by the under-death, 
In the drawing of a breath, 
Down went dauntless Craven, 
He and his hundred! 


A moment we saw her turret, 
A little heel she gave, 
And a thin white spray went o’er her, 
Like the crest of a breaking wave— 
In that great iron coffin, 
The channel for their grave, 
The fort their monument, 
(Seen afar in the offing,) 
Ten fathom deep lie Craven 
And the bravest of our brave. 


Then, in that deadly track, 
A little the ships held back, 

Closing up in their stations— ~ 
There are minutes that fix the fate 

Of battles and of nations, 

(Christening the generations)— 
When valor were all too late, 

If a moment’s doubt be harbored— 
From the main-top, bold and brief, 
Came the word of our grand old Chief— 

“Go on !"—'twas all he said— 

Our helm was put to starboard, 

And the Hartford passed ahead. 


Ahead lay the Tennessee, 
On our starboard bow he lay, 
With his mail-clad consorts three, 
(The rest had run up the Bay)— 
There he was, belching flame from his bow, 
And the steam from his throat’s abyss 
Was a Dragon’s maddened hiss— 
In sooth a most curséd craft !— 
Tn a sullen ring, at bay, 
By the Middle Ground they lay, 
Raking us, fore and aft. 


Trust me, our berth was hot, 
Ah, wickedly well they shot— 
How their death-bolts howled and stung! 
And the water-batteries played 
With their deadly cannonade 
Till the air around us rung; 
So the battle raged and roared— 
Ah, had you been aboard 
To have seen the fight we made! 
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How they leaped, the tongues of flame, 
From the cannon’s fiery lip! 

Ilow the broadsides, deck and frame, 
Shook the great ship! 


And how the enemy's shell 

Came crashing, heavy and oft, 

Clouds of splinters flying aloft 
And falling in oaken showers— 

Sut ah, the pluck of the crew! 
Had you stood on that deck of ours, 

You had seen what men may do. 


Still, as the fray grew louder, 
Boldly they worked and well— 
Steadily came the powder, 
Steadily came the shell. 
And if tackle or truck found hurt, 
Quickly they cleared the wreck— 
And the dead were laid to port, 
All a-row, on our deck. 


Never a nerve that failed, 
Never a cheek that paled, 
Not a tinge of gloom or pallor— 
There was bold Kentucky’s grit, 
And the old Virginian valor, 
And the daring Yankee wit. 


There were blue eyes from turfy Shannon, 
There were black orbs from palmy Niger— 
But there, alongside the cannon, 
Each man fought like a tiger! 


A little, once, it looked ill, 

Our consort began to burn— 
They quenched the flames with a will, 
But our men were falling still, 

And still the fleet was astern. 


Right abreast of the Foit 
In an awful shroud they lay, 
Broadsides thundering away, 
And lightning from every port— 
Scene of glory and dread! 
A storm-cloud all aglow 
With flashes of fiery red— 
The thunder raging below, 
And the forest of flags o’erhead! 


So grand the hurly and roar, 
So fiercely their broadsides blazed, 
The regiments fighting ashore 
Forgot to fire as they gazed. 


There, to silence the Foe, 
Moving grimly and slow, 

They loomed in that deadly wreath, 
Where the darkest batteries frowned— 
Death in the air all round, 

And the black torpedoes beneath! 


And now, as we looked ahead, 
All for’ard, the long white deck 
Was growing a strange dull red— 
But soon, as once and agen 
Fore and aft we sped, 
(The firing to guide or check), 
You could hardly choose but tread 
On the ghastly human wreck 
(Dreadful gobbet and shred 
That a minute ago were men!) 


ted, from main-mast to bitts! 
Red, on bulwark and wale-—— 

Red, by combing and hatch— 
Red, o’er netting and rail! 





And ever, with steady con, 
The ship forged slowly by— 
And ever the crew fought on, 
And their cheers rang loud and high. 


Grand was the sight to see 
How by their guns they stood, 
Right in front of our dead 
Fighting square abreast— » 
Each brawny arm and chest 
All spotted with black and red, 
Chrism of fire and blood! 


Worth our watch, dull and sterile, 
Worth all the weary time— 
Worth the woe and the peril, 
To stand in that strait sublime! 


Fear? A forgotten form! 
Death? A dream of the eyes! 

We were atoms in God's great storm 
That roared throngh the angry skies. 


One only doubt was ours, 
One only dread we knew— 

Could the day that dawned so well 
Go down for the Darker Powers? 
Would the fleet get through ? 

And ever the shot and shell 

Came with the howl of hell, 

The splinter-clouds rose and fell, 

And the long line of corpses grew— 
ould the fleet win through ? 


They are men that never will fail 
(How aforetime they've fought !) 
But Murder may yet prevail— 

They may sink as Craven sank. 
Therewith one hard fierce thought, 
Burning on heart and lip, 

Ran like fire through the ship— 

Fight her, to the last plank! 


A dimmer Renown might strike 
Jf Death lay square alongside— 
Sut the Old Flag has no like, 
She must fight, whatever betide— 
When the War is a tale of old, 
And this day's story is told, 
They shall hear how the Hartford died! 


But as we ranged ahead, 
And the leading ships worked in, 
Losing their hope to win 

The enemy turned and fled— 

And one seeks a shallow reach, 
And another, winged in her flight, 
Our mate, brave Jouett, brings in— 
And one, all torn in the fight, 

Runs for a wreck on the beach, 
Where her flames soon fire the night. 


And the Ram, when well up the Bay, 
And we looked that our stems should meet, 
(He had us fair for a prey,) 
Shifting his helm midway, 
Sheered off, and ran for the fleet— 
There, without skulking or sham, 
He fought them, gun for gun, 
And ever he sought to ram, 
But could finish never a one, 


From the first of the iron shower 
Till we sent our parting shell, 
*Twas just one savage hour 
Of the roar and the rage of hell. 
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With the lessening smoke and thunder, 
Our glasses around we aim— 

What is that burning yonder? 
Our Philippi—aground and in flame! 


Below, ‘twas still all a-roar, 
As the ships went by the shore, 

But the fire of the Fort had slacked, 
(So fierce their volleys had been)— 
And now, with a mighty din, 

The whole fleet came grandly in, 

Though sorely battered and wracked. 


So, up the Bay we ran, 

The Flag to port and ahead— 
And a pitying rain began 

To wash the lips of our dead. 


A league from the Fort we lay, 
And deemed that the end must lagc— 
When lo! looking down the Bay, 
There flaunted the Rebet Rag— 
The Ram is again underway, 
And heading dead for the Flag! 


Steering up with the stream, 
Boldly his course he lay, 
Though the fleet all answered his fire, 
And, as he still drew nigher, 
Ever on bow and beam 
Our Monitors pounded away— 
How the Chicasaw hammered away ! 


Quickly breasting the wave, 
Eager the prize to win, 

First of us all the brave 
Monongahela went in 

Under full head of steam— 

Twice she struck him abeam, 

Till her stem was a sorry work, 
(She might have run on a crag‘) 

The Lackawana hit fair, 

He flung her aside like cork, 
And still he held for the Flag. 


High in the mizen shroud, 
(Lest the smoke his sight o’erwhelin,) 
Our Admiral’s voice rang loud, 
** Hard-a-starboard your helm! 
Starboard! and run him down!” 
Starboard it was—and so, 
Like a black squall’s lifting frown, 
Our mighty bow bore down 
On the iron beak of the Foe. 


We stood on the deck together, 
Men that had looked on death 

In battle and stormy weather— 
Yet a little we held our breath, 
When, with the hush of death, 

The great ships drew together. 


Our Captain strode to the bow, 
Drayton, courtly and wise, 
Kindly cynic, and wise, 

(You hardly had known him now, 
The flame of fight in his eyes!)— 

His brave heart eager to feel 

How the oak would tell on the steel! 


But, as the space grew short, 
A little he seemed to shun us, 
Out peered a form grim and lanky, 
And a voice yelled—* Hard-a-port ! 
Hard-a-port !—here’s the damned Yankee 
Coming right down on us!” 
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He sheered, but the ships ran foul 
With a gnarring shudder and growl— 

He gave us a deadly gun; 

But, as he passed in his pride, 
(Rasping right alongside!) 

The Old Flag, in thunder-tones, 
Poured in her port broadside, 
Rattling his iron hide, 

And cracking his timber bones! 


Just then, at speed on the Foe, 
With her bow all weathered and brown, 
The great Lackawana came down 
Full tilt, for another blow— 
We were forging ahead, 
She reversed—but, for all our pains, 
Rammed the old Hartford, instead, 
Just for’ard the mizen chains! 


Ah! how the masts did buckle and bend, 
And the stout hull ring and reel, 
As she took us right on end! 
(Vain were engine and wheel, 
She was under full steam)— 
With the roar of a thunder-stroke 
Her two thousand tons of oak 
Brought up on us, right abeam! 


A wreck, as it looked, we lay— 
(Rib and plankshear gave way 
To the stroke of that giant wedge!) 
Here, after all, we go— 
The old ship is gone!—ah, no, 
But cut to the water's edge. 


Never mind then—at him again! 
His flurry now can’t last long; 
He'll never again see land-- 
Try that on him, Marchand! 
On him again, brave Strong! 


Heading square at the hulk, 

Full on his beam we bore; 
But the spine of the huge Sea-Ilog 
Lay on the tide like a log, 

He vomited flame no more. 


By this, he had found it hot— 
Half the fleet, in an angry ring, 
Closed round the hideous Thing, 

Hammering with solid shot, 

And bearing down, bow on bow— 
He has but a minute to choose ; 

Life or renown ?—which now 
Will the Rebel Admiral lose ? 


Cruel, haughty, and cold, 
He ever was strong and bold— 
Shall he shrink from a wooden stem? 
He will think of that brave band 
He sank in the Cumberland— 
Aye, he will sink like them. 


Nothing left but to fight 

Boldly his last sea-fight! 
Can he strike? By Heaven, ’tis true! 
Down comes the traitor Blue, 

And up goes the captive White! 


Up went the White! Ah then, 
The hurrahs that, once and agen, 
Rang from three thousand men, 
All flushed and savage with fig!.t! 
Our dead lay cold and stark, 
But our dying, down in the dark, 
Answered as best they might— 





Lifting their poor lost arms, 
And cheering for God and Right! 


Ended the mighty noise, 
Thunder of forts and ships. 
Down we went to the hold— 
O, our dear dying boys! 
How we pressed their poor brave lips, 
(Ah, so pallid and cold !) 
And held their hands to the last 
(Those that had hands to hold). 


Still thee, O woman heart ! 
(So strong an hour ago)— 

If the idle tears must start, 
‘Tis not in vain they flow. 


They died, our children dear, 
On the drear berth deck they dicd— 
Do not think of them here 
Even now their footsteps near 
The immortal, tender sphere— 
(Land of love and cheer! 
Home of the Crucified !) 


And the glorious deed survives. 
Our threescore, quiet and cold, 
Lie thus, for a myriad lives 
And treasure-millions untold— 
(Labor of poor men’s lives, 
Hunger of weans and wives, 
Such is war-wasted gold.) 


Our ship and her fame to-day 
Shall float on the storied Stream, 

When mast and shroud have crumbled away, 
And her long white deck is a dream. 


One daring leap in the dark, 

Three mortal hours, at the most— 
And hell lies stiff and stark 

On a hundred leagues of coast. 


For the mighty Gulf is ours— 
The Bay is lost and won, 


An Empire is lost and won! s+ 


Land, if thou yet hast flowers, 
Twine them in one more wreath 
Of tenderest white and red, 
(Twin buds of glory and death!) 
For the brows of our brave dead— 
For thy Navy’s noblest Son. 


Joy, O Land, for thy sons, 
Victors by flood and field! 

The traitor walls and guns 
Have nothing left but to yield— 
(Even now they surrender!) 


And the ships shall sail once more, 
And the cloud of war sweep on 
To break on the cruel shore— 
But Craven is gone, 
He and his hundred are gone. 


The flags flutter up and down, 
At sunrise and twilight dim, 
The cannons menace and frown— 
But never again for him, 

Him and the hundred. 
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The Dahlgrens are dumb, 
Dumb are the mortars 

Never more shall the drum 
Seat to calors and quarters— 
The great guns are silent. 





O brave heart and loyal! 


nF, 
Let all your colors dip- eH 
Mourn him, proud Ship! x 
From main deck to royal. ts 
God rest our Captain, Fy 
Rest our lost hundred. “ i 33 if 
Droop, flag and pennant! Eis r 
What is your pride for? 4 


Heaven, that he died for, 
Rest our Lieutenant, 
Rest our brave threescore. 


Soe i aneente 


O Mother Land! this weary life : 
We led, we lead, is ‘long of thee; t' 
Thine the strong agony of strife, 
And thine the lonely sea. 


Thine the long decks all slaughter-sprent, 
The weary rows of cots that lie 

With wrecks of strong men, marred and rent, 
"Neath Pensacola’s sky. 


— 


And thine the iron caves and dens : 
Wherein the flame our war-flect drives; 

The fiery vaults, whose breath is men’s 
Most dear and precious lives. 


in pbememeginess 


Ah, ever, when with storm sublime 
Dread Nature clears our murky air, 

Thus in the crash of falling crime 
Some lesser guilt must share. 


Full red the furnace fires must glow ' 
That melt the ore of mortal kind: 

The Mills of God are grinding slow, 
But ah, how close they grind! 


To-day the Dahlgren and the drum } 

Are dread Apostles of his Name; > 
His Kingdom here can only come : 
i 


at 


By chrism of blood and flame. 


we 


Be strong; already slants the gold 
Athwart these wild and stormy skies; 

From out this blackened waste, behold, 
What happy homes shall rise! 


But see thou well no traiter gloze, 

No striking hands with Death and Shame, 
Betray the sacred blood that flows 

So freely for thy name. 


Thy children’s hearts are strong and high; 
Nor mourn too fondly—well they know 
On deck or field to die. 


And never fear a victor foo— ‘ 
f 


Nor shalt thou want one willing breath, 
Though, ever smiling round the brave, 
The blue sea bear us on to death, 
The green were one wide grave. 


U. 8. N. 
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OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 


BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


IN FOUR BOOKS.—BOOK THE SECOND. 


CHAPTER IV. 
CUPID PROMPTED. 


O use the cold language of the world, Mrs. 
Alfred Lamnile rapidly improved the ac- 
quaintance of Miss Podsnap. To use the warm 
language of Mrs. Lammle, she and her sweet 
Georgiana soon became one: in heart, in mind, 
in sentiment, in soul. 

Whenever Georgiana could escape from the 
thralldom of Podsnappery ; could throw off the 
bed-clothes of the eustard-colored phacton, and 
get up; could shrink out of the range of her 
mother’s rocking, and (so to speak) rescue her 
poor little frosty toes from being rocked over ; 
she repaired to her friend, Mrs. Alfred Lammle. 
Mrs. Podsnap by no means objected. As a con- 
sciously ‘* splendid woman,” accustomed to over- 
hear herself so denominated by elderly osteolo- 
gists pursuing their studies’ in dinner society, 
Mrs. Podsnap could dispense with her daughter. 
Mr. Podsnap, for his part, on being informed 


where Georgiana was, swelled with patronage | 


of the Lammles. That they, when unable to lay 


hold of him, should respectfully grasp at the hem | 


of his mantle; that they, when they could not 
bask in the glory of him the sun, should take up 


with the pale reflected light of the watery young 
moon his daughter; appeared quite natural, be- 


coming, and proper. It gave him a better opin- 
ion of the discretion of the Lammles than he had 
heretofore held, as showing that they apprecia- 
ted the value of the connection. So, Georgiana 
repairing to her friend, Mr. Podsnap went out 
to dinner, and to dinner, and yet to dinner, arm 
in arm with Mrs, Podsnap: settling his obstinate 
head in his cravat and shirt-collar, much as if 
he were performing on the Pandean pipes, in 
his own honor, the triumphal march, See the 
conqucring Podsnap comes, Sound the trumpets, 
beat the drums! 

It was a trait in Mr. Podsnap’s character (and 
in one form or other it will be generally seen to 
pervade the depths and shallows of Podsnap- 
pery), that he could not endure a hint of dis- 
paragement of any friend or acquaintance of his. 
‘* How dare you ?” he would seem to say, in such 
acase. ‘*Whatdoyou mean? I have licensed 
this person. This person has taken out my cer- 
tificate. Through this person you strike at me, 
Podsnap the Great. And it is not that I par- 
ticularly care for the person’s dignity, but that 
I do most particularly care for Podsnap’s.” 
Hence, if any one in his presence had presumed 
to doubt the responsibility of the Lammles, he 
would have been mightily huffed. Not that 
any one did, for Veneering, M.P., was always 
the authority for their being very rich, and 
perhaps believed it. As indeed he might, 
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|if he chose, for any thing he knew of the 
matter, 
Mr. and Mrs. Lammle’s house in Sackville 
Street, Piccadilly, was but a temporary resi- 
| dence. It had done well enough, they informed 
ytheir friends, for Mr, Lammle when a bachelor, 
but it would not do now. So they were always 
looking at palatial residences in the best situa- 
tions, and always very nearly taking or buying 
} one, but never quite concluding the bargain. 
| Hereby they made for themselves a shining little 
| reputation apart. People said, on seeing a va- 
cant palatial residence, ‘‘ The very thing for the 
Lammles!” and wrote to the Lammles about it, 
and the Lammles always went to look at it, but 
unfortunately it never exactly answered. In 
short, they suffered so many disappointments 
that they began to think it would be necessary 
to build a palatial residence. And hereby they 
made another shining reputation; many persons 
of their acquaintance becoming by anticipation 
| dissatisfied with their own houses, and envious 
of the non-existent Lammle structure. 

The handsome fittings and furnishings of the 
house in Sackville Street were piled thick and 
high over the skeleton up stairs, and if it ever 

whispered from under its load of upholstery, 
‘¢ Here I am in the closet!” it was to very few 
ears, and certainly never to Miss Podsnap’s. 
| What Miss Podsnap was particularly charmed 
| with, next to the graces of her friend, was the 
| happiness of her friend’s married life. 

requently their theme of conversation. 

**T am sure,” said Miss Podsnap, “ Mr. 
Lammle is like a lover. At least I—I should 
think he was.” 

‘*Georgiana, darling!” said Mrs. Lammle, 
holding up a forefinger, ‘‘ Take care!” 

‘*Oh my goodness me!” exclaimed Miss 
Podsnap, reddening. ‘* What have I said 
now ?” 

** Alfred, you know,” hinted Mrs, Lammle, 
playfully shaking her head. ‘‘ You were never 
to say Mr. Lammle any more, Georgiana.” 

“Oh! Alfred, then. Iam glad it’s no worse. 
I was afraid I had said something shocking. I 
am always saying something wrong to ma.” 

‘“*To me, Georgiana dearest ?” 

“No, not to you; you are not ma. 
you were.” 

Mrs. Lammle bestowed a sweet and loving 
smile upon her friend, which Miss Podsnap re- 
turned as she best could. They sat at lunch in 
Mrs. Lammle’s own boudoir. 

‘And so, dearest Georgiana, Alfred is like 
your notion of a lover?” 

‘*T don’t say that, Sophronia,” Georgiana re- 

plied, beginning to conceal her elbows. ‘I 
| haven't any notion of a lover. The dreadful 





This was 


” 


I wish 











wretches that ma brings up at places to torment | 
me are not lovers. I only mean that Mr.—” 

‘“‘ Again, dearest Georgiana ?” 

“That Alfred—” 

‘¢Sounds much better, darling.” 

‘*_Loves you so. He always treats you with 
such delicate gallantry and attention. Now, | 
don’t he ?” | 

“Truly, my dear,” said Mrs. Lammle, with | 
a rather singular expression crossing her face. | 
‘*T believe that he loves me fully as much as I 
love him.” 

**Oh, what happiness!” exclaimed Miss Pod- 
snap. 

**But do you know, my Georgiana,” Mrs. 
Lammle resumed presently, ‘‘ that there is some- | 
thing suspicious in your enthusiastic sympathy 
with Alfred's tenderness ?” 

“Good gracious no, I hope not!” 

**Doesn’t it rather suggest,” said Mrs. Lam- 
mle, archly, ‘‘that my Georgiana’s little heart 
is—” 

‘Oh don’t!’ Miss Podsnap blushingly be- 
sought her. ‘Please don’t! I assure you, So- 
phronia, that I only praise Alfred because he is 
your husband and so fond of you.” 

Sophronia’s glance was as if a rather new 
light broke in upon her. It shaded off into a | 
cool smile, as she said, with her eyes upon her | 
lunch, and her eyebrows raised : 

‘**You are quite wrong, my love, in your guess 
at my meaning. What I insinuated was, that 
my Georgiana's little heart was growing con- 
scious of a vacancy.” 

**No, no, no,” said Georgiana. ‘I wouldn't 
have any body say any thing to me in that way 
for I don’t know how many thousan.! pounds.” 

“In what way, my Georgiana?’ inquired 
Mrs. Lammle, still smiling coolly, with her 
eyes upon her lunch, and her eyebrows raised. 

‘* You know,” returned poor little Miss Pod- 
snap. “I think I should go out of my mind, 
Sophronia, with vexation and shyness and de- 
testation, if any body did. It’s enough for me 
to see how loving you and your husband are. 
That’s a different thing. Icouldn’t bear to have 
any thing of that sort going on with myself. I 
should beg and pray to—to have the person 
taken away and trampled upon.” 

Ah! here was Alfred. Having stolen in un- 
observed, he playfully leaned on the baek of So- 
phronia’s chair, and, as Miss Podsnap saw him, 
put one of Sophronia’s wandering locks to his 
lips, and waved a kiss from it toward Miss Pod- 
snap. 

‘*What is this about husbands and detesta- 
tions ?” inquired the captivating Alfred. 

‘*Why, they say,” returned his wife, ‘that 
listeners never hear any good of themselves; 
though you—but pray how long have you been 
here, Sir?” 

‘* This instant arrived, my own.” 








“Then I may go on—though if you had been 
here but & moment or two sooner, you would 
have heard your praises sounded by Georgiana.” 
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** Only, if they were to be called praises at all, 
which I really don't think they were,” explain- 
ed Miss Podsnap in a flutter, “‘for being so de- 
voted to Sophronia.” 

** Sophronia!” murmured Alfred. ‘* My life!” 
and kissed her hand. In return for which she 


| kissed his watch-chain. 


‘* But it was not I who was to be taken away 
and trampled upon, I hope ?” said Alfred, draw- 


| ing a seat between them. 


** Ask Georgiana, my soul,” replied his wife. 

Alfred touchingly appealed to Georgiana. 

**Oh, it was nobody,” replied Miss Podsnap. 
“Tt was nonsense.” 

‘*But if you are determined to know, Mr. 
Inquisitive Pet, as I suppose you are,” said the 
happy and fond Sophronia, smiling, ‘it was 
any one who should venture to aspire to Geor- 
giana.” : 

‘* Sophronia, my love,” remonstrated Mr. 
Lammle, becoming graver, ‘‘you are not seri- 
ous ?” 

‘* Alfred, my love,” returned his wife, ‘*I dare 
say Georgiana was not, but I am.” 

“Now this,” said Mr. Lammle, ‘shows the 
accidental combinations that there are in things! 


| Could you believe, my Ownest, that I came in 


here with the name of an aspirant to our Geor- 
giana on my lips?” 

“*Of course I could believe, Alfred,” said Mrs. 
Lammle, ‘‘ any thing that you told me.” 

**You dear one! And I any thing that you 
told me.” 

How delightful those interchanges, and the 
looks accompanying them! Now, if the skele- 
ton up stairs had taken that opportunity, for in- 
stance, of calling out ‘‘ Here I am, suffocating 
in the closet!” 

‘**T give you my honor, my dear Sophronia—” 

‘* And I know what that is, love,” said she. 

“*You do, my darling—that I came into the 
room all but uttering young Fledgeby’s name. 
Tell Georgiana, dearest, about young Fledgeby.” 

““Oh no, don’t! Please don’t!” cried Miss 
Podsnap, putting her fingers in her ears. “I'd 
rather not.” 

Mrs. Lammle laughed in her gayest manner, 
and, removing her Georgiana’s unresisting hands, 
and playfully holding them in her own at arms’- 
length, sometimes near together and sometimes 
wide apart, went on: 

“You must know, you dearly beloved little 
goose, that once upon a time there was a cer- 
tain person called young Fledgeby. And this 
young Fledgeby, who was of an excellent fam- 
ily and rich, was known to two other certain 
persons, dearly attached to one another and 
called Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Lammle. So this 
young Fledgeby, being one night at the play, 
there sees, with Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Lammle, a 
certain heroine called—” 

‘*No, don’t say Georgiana Podsnap !” plead- 
ed that young lady almost in tears. ‘“ Please 
don’t. Oh do do do say somebody else! Not 
Georgiana Podsnap. Oh don’t, don’t, don’t!” 
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‘*No other,” said Mrs. Lammle, laughing air- | she spoke with acrimonious contempt. It may 


ily, and, full of affectionate blandishments, open- 
ing and closing Georgiana’s arms like a pair of 
compasses, ‘than my little Georgiana Podsnap. | 
So this young Fledgeby goes to that Alfred | 
Lammle and says—” 

**Oh ple-e-e-ease don’t !” cried Georgiana, as | 
if the supplication were being squeezed out of 
her by powerful compression. ‘‘I so hate him 
for saying it!” 

‘* For saying what, my dear?” laughed Mrs. 
Lammle. 

‘Qh, I don’t know what he said,” cried Geor- 
giana, wildly, “but I hated him all the same 
for saying it.” 

‘*My dear,” said Mrs. Lammle, always laugh- 
ing in her most captivating way, ‘‘ the poor young 
fellow only says that he is stricken all of a heap.” 

**Oh, what shall I ever do!” interposed Geor- 
giana. - ‘‘Oh my goodness what a Fool he must 
be!” 

‘And implores to be asked to dinner, and 
to make a fourth at the play another time. 
And so he dines to-morrow and goes to the 
Opera with us. That’s all. Except, my dear 
Georgiana—and what will you think of this !-- 
that he is infinitely shyer than you, and far 
more afraid of you than you ever were of any 
one in all your days!” 

In perturbation of mind Miss Podsnap still 
fumed and plucked at her hands a little, but 
could not help laughing at the notion of any 
body’s being afraid of her. With that advant- 
age, Sophronia flattered her and rallied her more 
successfully, and then the insinuating Alfred 
flattered her and rallied her, and promised that 
at any moment when she might require that serv- 
ice at his hands, he would take young Fledgeby 
out and trample on him. Thus it remained 
amicably understood that young Fledgeby was 
to come to admire, and that Georgiana was to 
come to be admired; and Georgiana with the 
entirely new sensation in her breast of having 
that prospect before her, and with many kisses 
from her dear Sophronia in present possession, 
preceded six feet one of discontented footman (an 
amount of the article that always came for her 
when she walked home) to her father’s dwelling. 

The happy pair being left together, Mrs. 
Lammle said to her husband: 

“Tf I understand this girl, Sir, your danger- 
ous fascinations have produced some effect upon 
her. I mention the conquest in good time be- 
cause I apprehend your scheme to be more im- 
portant to you than your vanity.” 

There was a mirror on the wall before them, 
and her eyes just caught him smirking in it. 
She gave the reflected image a look of the deep- 
est disdain, and the image received it in the 
glass. Next moment they quietly eyed each 
other, as if they, the principals, had had no part 
in that expressive transaction. 

It may have been that Mrs. Lammle tried in 
some manner to excuse her conduct to. herself 
by depreciating the poor little victim of whom 





have: been too that in this she did not quite suc- 
ceed, for it is very difficult to resist confidence, 
and she knew she had Georgiana’s. 

Nothing more was said between the happy 
pair. Perhaps conspirators who have once es- 
tablished an understanding, may not be over- 
fond of repeating the terms and objects of their 
conspiracy. Next day came ; came Georgiana ; 
and came Fledgeby. 

Georgiana had by this time seen a good deal 
of the house and its frequenters. As there was 
a certain handsome room with a billiard-table 
in it—on the ground-floor, eating out a back- 
yard—which might have been Mr. Lammle’s 
office, or library, but was called by neither name, 
but simply Mr. Lammle’s room, so it would have 
been hard for stronger female heads than Geor- 
giana’s to determine whether its frequenters were 
men of pleasure or men of business. Between 
the room and the men there were strong points 
of general resemblance. Both were too gaudy, 
too slangey, too odorous of cigars, and too much 
given to horse-flesh; the latter characteristic 
being exemplified in the room by its decorations, 
and in the men by their conversation. High- 
stepping horses seemed necessary to all Mr. 
Lammle’s friends—as necessary as their trans- 
action of business together in a gipsy way at un- 
timely hours of the morning and evening, and in 
rushes and snatches. There were friends who 
seemed to be always-coming and going across 
the Channel, on errands about the Bourse, and 
Greek and Spanish and India and Mexican and 
par and premium and discount and three quar- 
ters and seven eighths. There were other friends 
who seemed to be always lolling and lounging 
in and out of the City, on questions of the Bourse, 
and Greek and Spanish and India and Mexican 
and par and premium and discount and three 
quarters and seven eighths. They were all fe- 
verish, boastful, and indefinably loose ; and they 
all ate and drank a great deal; and made bets 
in eating and drinking. They all spoke of sums 
of money, and only mentioned the sums and left 
the money to be understood: as ‘‘ five and for- 
ty thousand Tom,” or ‘¢ Two hundred and twen- 
ty-two on every individual share in the lot Joe.” 
They seemed to divide the world into two classes 
of people; people who were making enormous 
fortunes, and people who were being enormous- 
ly ruined. They were always in a hurry, and 
yet seemed to have nothing tangible to do; ex- 
cept a few of them (these, mostly asthmatic and 
thick-lipped) who were forever demonstrating to 
the rest, with gold pencil-cases which they could 
hardly hold because of the big rings on their 
forefingers, how money was to be made. Lastly, 
they all swore at their grooms, and the grooms 
were not quite as respectful or complete as other 
men’s grooms; seeming somehow to fall short 
of the groom point as their masters fell short of 
the gentleman point. 

Young Fledgeby was none of these. Young 
Fledgeby had a peachy check, or a cheek com- 
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pounded of the peach and the red red red wall 
on which it grows, and was an awkward, sandy- 
haired, small-eyed youth, exceeding slim (his 
enemies would have said lanky), and prone to 
self-examination in the articles of whisker and 
mustache. While feeling for the whisker that 
he anxiously expected, Fledgeby underwent re- 
markable fluctuations of spirits, ranging along 
the whole scale from confidence to despair. 
There were times when he started, as exclaim- 
ing ‘‘ By Jupiter here it is at last!” There were 
other times when, being equally depressed, he 
would be seen to shake his head, and give up 
hope. To see him at those periods leaning ona 
chimney-piece, like as on an urn containing the 
ashes of his ambition, with the cheek that would 
not sprout, upon the hand on which that cheek 
had forced conviction, was a distressing sight. 

Not so was Fledgeby seen on this occasion. 
Arrayed in superb raiment, with his opera hat 
under his arm, he concluded his self-examina- 
tion hopefully, awaited the arrival of Miss Pod- 
snap, and talked small-talk with Mrs. Lammle. 
In facetious homage to the smallness of his talk, 
and the jerky nature of his manners, Fledgeby’s 
familiars had agreed to confer upon him (be- 
hind his back) the honorary title of Fascination 
Fledgeby. 

‘““Warm weather, Mrs. Lammle,” said Fas- 
cination Fledgeby. Mrs. Lammle thought it 
scarcely as warm as it had been yesterday. 
‘Perhaps not,” said Fascination Fledgeby, with 
great quickness of repartee; ‘‘but I expect it 
will be devilish warm to-morrow.” 

He threw off another little scintillation. ‘* Been 
out to-day, Mrs. Lammle?” 

Mrs. Lammle answered, for a short drive. 

‘*Some people,” said Fascination Fledgeby, 
‘‘are accustomed to take long drives; but it 
generally appears to me that if they make ’em 
tvo long, they overdo it.” 

Being in such feather, he might have sur- 
passed himself in his next sally, had not Miss 
Podsnap been announced. Mrs. Lammle flew 
to embrace her darling little Georgy, and when 
the first transports were over, presented Mr. 
Fledgeby. Mr. Lammle came on the scene last, 
for he was always late, and so were the frequent- 
ers always late; all hands being bound to be 
made late, by private information about the 
Bourse, and Greek and Spanish and India and 
Mexican and par and premium and discount and 
three quarters and seven eighths. 

A handsome little dinner was served imme- 
diately, and Mr. Lammle sat sparkling at his 
end of the table, with his servant behind his 
chair, and his ever-lingering doubts upon the 
subject of his wages behind himself. Mr. Lam- 


mle’s utmost powers of sparkling were in requi- 
sition to-day, for Fascination Fledgeby and 
Georgiana not only struck each other speech- | 
less, but struck each other into astonishing atti- 
tudes; Georgiana, as she sat facing Fledgeby, 
making such efforts to conceal her elbows as 
were totally incompatible with the use of a knife 


and fork; and Fledgeby, as he sat facing Georgi- 
ana, avoiding her countenance by every possible 
device, and betraying the discomposure of his 
mind in feeling for his whiskers with his spoon, 
his wine-glass, ‘and his bread. 

So Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Lammle 
prompt, and this is how they prompted. 

**Georgiana,” said Mr. Lammle, low and 
smiling, and sparkling all over, like a harle- 
quin; ‘‘ you are not in your usual spirits. Why 
are you not in your usual spirits, Georgiana ?” 

Georgiana faltered that she was much the 
same as she was in general; she was not aware 
of being different. 

*“*Not aware of being different!” retorted Mr. 
Alfred Lammle. ‘‘You, my dear Georgiana! 
who were always so natural and unconstrained 


had to 


| with us! who are such a relief from the crowd 


that are all alike! who are the embodiment of 
gentleness, simplicity, and reality !” 

Miss Podsnap looked at the door, as if she 
entertained confused thoughts of taking refuge 
from these compliments in flight. 

“Now, I will be judged,” said Mr. Lammle, 
raising his voice a little, ‘‘ by my friend Fledge- 
by.” 

“Oh pon’r!” Miss Podsnap faintly ejaculated: 
when Mrs. Lammle took the prompt-book. 

**T beg your pardon, Alfred, my dear, but I 
can not part with Mr. Fledgeby quite yet; you 
must wait for hima moment. Mr. Fledgeby and 
I are engaged in a personal discussion.” 

Fledgeby must have conducted it on his side 


| with immense art, for no appearance of uttering 


What discyssion ? 


one syllable had escaped him. 
‘* A personal discussion, Sophronia, my love ? 
Fledgeby, I am _ jealous. 


| What discussion, Fledgeby ?” 


‘‘Shall I tell him, Mr. Fledgeby?” asked 
Mrs. Lammle. 

Trying to look as if he knew any thing about 
it, Fascination replied, ** Yes, tell him.” 

‘*We were discussing then,” said Mrs. Lam- 
mle, ‘*if you must know, Alfred, whether Mr. 
Fledgeby was in his usual flow of spirits.” 

‘* Why, that is the very point, Sophronia, that 
Georgiana and I were discussing as to herself! 
What did Fledgeby say ad 

**QOh, a likely thing, Sir, that I am going to 
tell you every thing, and be told nothing! What 
did Georgiana say ?” 

‘*Georgiana said she was doing her usual jus 


| tice to herself to-day, and I said she was not.” 


‘** Precisely,” exclaimed Mrs. Lammle, ‘* what 
I said to Mr. Fledgeby.” 

Still, it wouldn’t do, They would not look at 
one another. No, not even when the sparkling 
host proposed that the quartette should take an 
appropriately sparkling glass of wine. Georgi- 
ana looked from her wine-glass at Mr. Lammle 
and at Mrs. Lammle; but mightn’t, couldn’t, 
shouldn’t, wouldn’t, look at Mr. Fledgeby. Fas- 
cination looked from his wine-glass at Mrs 
Lammle and at Mr. Lammle; but mightn't, 
couldn’t, shouldn't, wouldn’t, look at Georgiana. 
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More prompting was necessary. Cupid must | 
be brought up to the mark. The manager had 
put him down in the bill for the part, and he 
must play it. 

‘* Sophronia, my dear,” said Mr. Lammle, ‘‘1 | 
don’t like the color of your dress.” 

‘*T appeal,” said Mrs. Lammle, “to Mr. 
Fledgeby.” 

“ And I,” 

‘* Georgy, 


| 
| 
| 


said Mr. Lammle, ‘‘ to Georgiana.” 
my love,” remarked Mrs. Lammle 


aside to her dear girl, ‘‘I rely upon you not to 
go over to the opposition. 
by.” 

Fascination wished to know if the color were 
not called rose-color? Yes, said Mr. Lammle; 
actually he knew every thing; it was really rose- f 

4 
| 


Now, Mr. Fledge- 


color. Fascination took rose-color to mean the 
color of roses. (In this he was very warmly | 
supported by Mr. and Mrs. Lammle.) Fascina- 
tion had heard the term Queen of Flowers ap- 
plied to the Rose. Similarly, it might be said | 
that the dress was the Queen of Dresses. (‘* Very | 
happy, Fledgeby!” from Mr. Lammle.) Not- | 
withstanding, Fascination’s opinion was that we | 
all had our eyes—or at least a large majority of 
us—and that—and—and his further opinion was | 
several ands, with nothing beyond them. 

“Oh, Mr. Fledgeby,” said Mrs. Lammle, ‘to | 
desert me in that way! Oh, Mr. Fledgeby, to| 
abandon my poor dear injured rose and declare 
for blue!” 

** Victory, victory!” cried Mr. 
“your dress is condemned, my dear.” 

‘*But what,” said Mrs. Lammle, stealing her | 
affectionate hand toward her dear girl's, ‘‘ what 
does Georgy say ?” 

‘*She says,” replied Mr. Lammle, interpreting 
for her, ‘‘that in her eyes you look well in any 
color, Sophronia, and that if she had expected to | 
be embarrassed by so pretty a compliment as she 
has received, she would have worn another color 
herself; Though I tell her, in reply, that it) 
would not have saved her, for whatever color she | 
had worn would have been Fledgeby’s color. | 
But what does Fledgeby say ?” 

‘*He says,” replied Mrs. Lammle, interpret- 
ing for him, and patting the back of her dear 
girl’s hand, as if it were Fledgeby who was pat- 
ting it, ‘‘ that it was no compliment, but a little | 
natural act of homage that he couldn't resist. 
And,” expressing more feeling as if it were more 
feeling on the part of Fledgeby, ‘‘ he is right, he 
is right!” 

Still, no not even now, would they look at 
one another. Seeming to gnash his sparkling 
teeth, studs, eyes, and buttons, all at once, Mr. | 
Lammle secretly bent a dark frown on the two, | 
expressive of an intense desire to bring them to- | 
gether by knocking their heads together. 

‘*Have you heard this opera of to-night, | 
Fledgeby ?” he asked, stopping very short, to| 
prevent himself from running on into “ con- | 
found you.” 

‘* Why no, not exactly,” said Fledgeby. ‘In| 
fact I don’t know a note of it.” 


Lammle ; 


| 


| sidered bad for the nerves. 


| cloak occupy both my hands, 


Lammle would reply, ‘‘ Ay, Sophronia, my love, 
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‘Neither do you know it, Georgy ? ” said Mrs, 
Lammle. 

‘*N-no,” replied Georgiana, faintly, under the 
sy mpathetic coincidence. 

‘““Why, then,” said Mrs. Lammle, charmed 
by the discovery which flowed from the prem- 
ises, ‘‘ you neither of you know it! Howcharm- 
ing!” 

Even the craven Fledgeby felt that the time 
was now come when he must strike a blow. He 
struck it by saying, partly to Mrs. Lammle and 
partly to the circumambient air, ‘‘ I consider my- 
self very fortunate in being reserved by—” : 

As he stopped dead, Mr. Lammle, making 
that gingerous bush of his whiskers to look out 
of, offered him the word *‘ Destiny.” 

Te I wasn't going to say that,” said Fledge- 

**T was going to say Fate. I consider it 
a fortunate that Fate has written in the book 
of—in the book which is its own property—that 
I should go to that opera for the first time under 
| the memorable circumstances of going with Miss 
Podsnap.™ 

To which Georgiana replied, hooking her two 
| little fingers in one another, and addressing the 
| table- cloth, ‘‘ Thank you, but I generally go with 
no one but you, Sophronia, and I like that very 
much,” 

Content perforce with this success for the time, 
Mr. Lammle let Miss Podsnap out of the room, 
as if he were opening her cage door, and Mrs. 
Lammle followed. Coffee being presently served 
up stairs, he kept a watch on Fledgeby until 
Miss Podsnap’s cup was empty, and then direct- 
ed him with his finger (as if that young gentle- 


|; man were a slow Retriever) to go and fetch it. 


This feat he performed, not only without failure, 
but even with the original embellishment of in- 
forming Miss Podsnap that green tea was con- 
Though there Miss 
Podsnap unintentionally threw him out by falter- 
ing, ‘*Oh, is it indeed? How does it act?” 
Which he was not prepared to elucidate. 

The carriage announced, Mrs. Lammie said, 


| **Don’t mind me, Mr. Fiedgeby, my skirts and 


take Miss Pod- 
snap.” And he took her, and Mrs. Lammle 
went next, and Mr. Lammle went last, savagely 
| Slows his little flock like a drover. 

But he was all sparkle and glitter in the box 
at the Opera, and there he and his dear wife 
|made a conversation between Fledgeby and 


| Georgiana in the following ingenious and skill- 


ful manner. They sat in this order: Mrs. Lam- 
mle, Fascination Fledgeby, Georgiana, Mr. Lam- 
mle. Mrs. Lammle made leading remarks to 
Fledgeby, only requiring monosyllabic replies. 
Mr. Lammle did the like with Georgiana. At 
times Mrs. Lammle would lean forward to ad- 
dress Mr. Lammle to this purpose. 

‘* Alfred, my dear, Mr. Fledgeby very justly 
says, apropos ‘of the last scene, that true con- 


stancy would not require any such stimulant as 


the stage deems necessary.” To which Mr. 
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but as Georgiana has observed to me, the lady 
had no sufficient reason to know the state of the 
gentleman's affections.”” To which Mrs. Lam- 
mle would rejoin, ‘‘ Very true, Alfred; but Mr. 
Fledgeby points out,” this. To which Alfred 
would demur: ‘‘ Undoubtedly, Sophronia, but 
Georgiana acutely remarks,” that. Through this 
device the two young people conversed at great 
length and committed themselves to a variety 
of delicate sentiments, without having once open- 
ed their lips save to say yes or no, and even that 
not to one another. 

Fledgeby took his leave of Miss Podsnap at 
the carriage door, and the Lammles dropped 
her at her own home, and on the way Mrs. 
Lammle archly rallied her, in her fond and pro- 
tecting manner, by saying at intervals, ‘‘Oh 
little Georgiana, little Georgiana!” Which was 
not much; but the tone added, ‘‘ You have en- 
slaved your Fledgeby.” 

And thus the Lammles got home at last, and 
the lady sat down moody and weary, looking at 
her dark lord engaged in a deed of violence 
with a bottle of soda-water as though he were 
wringing the neck of some unlucky creature and 
pouring its blood down his throat. As he wiped 
his dripping whiskers in an ogreish way, he met 
her eyes, and pausing, said, with no very gentle 
voice: 

* Well?” 

‘*Was such an absolute Booby necessary to 
the purpose ?” 

“‘T know what I am doing. 
dolt as you suppose.” 

‘© A genius, perhaps?” 

‘‘You sneer, perhaps; and you take a lofty 
air upon yourself, perhaps! But I tell you this: 
—when that young fellow’s interest is concern- 
ed, he holds as tight as a horse-leech. When 
money is in question with that young fellow, he 
is a match for the Devil.” 

**Ts he a match for you?” 

‘He is. Almost as good a one as you thonght 
me for you. He has no quality of youth in him, 
but such as you have seen to-day. Touch him 
upon money, and you touch no booby then. 
He really is a dolt, I suppose, in other things; 
but it answers his one purpose very well.” 

‘‘Has she money in her own right in any | 
case?” 

‘¢ Ay! she has moncy in her own right in any | 
case. You have done so well to-day, Sophronia, 
that I answer the question, though you know I 
object to any such questions. You have done so 
well to-day, Sophronia, that you must be tired. 
Get to bed.” 


He is no such 


—.a—— 


CHAPTER V. 
MERCURY PROMPTING. 


Fiepcesy deserved Mr. Alfred Lammle’s eu- 
logium. He was the meanest cur existing, with 
a single pair of legs. And instinct (a word we 
all clearly understand) going largely on four | 





legs, and reason always on two, meanness on 
four legs never attains the perfection of mean- 
ness on two, 

The father of this young gentleman had been 
a money-lender, who had transacted professional 
business with the mother of this young gentle- 
man, when he, the latter, was waiting in the 
vast dark ante-chambers of the present world 
to be born. The lady, a widow, being unable 
to pay the money-lender, married him; and in 
due course, Fledgeby was summoned out of the 
vast dark ante-chambers to come and be pre- 
sented to the Registrar-General. Rather a cu- 
rious speculation how Fledgeby would otherwise 
have disposed of his leisure until Doomsday. 

Fledgeby’s mother offended her family by mar- 
rying Fledgeby’s father. It is one of the easiest 
achievements in life to offend your family when 
your family want to get rid of you. Fledgeby's 
mother’s family had been very much offended 
with her for being poor, and broke with her for 
becoming comparatively rich. Fledgeby’s mo- 
ther’s family was the Snigsworth family. She 
had even the high honor to be cousin to Lord 
Snigsworth—so many times removed that the 
noble Earl would have had no compunction in 
removing her one time more and dropping her 
clean outside the cousinly pale; but cousin for 
all that. 

Among her pre-matrimonial transactions with 
Fledgeby’s father, Fledgeby’s mother had raised 
money of him at a great disadvantage on a cer- 
tain reversionary interest. The reversion falling 
in soon after they were married, Fledgeby’s fa- 
ther laid hold of the cash for his separate use 
and benefit. This led to subjective differences 
of opinion, not to say objective interchanges of 
bootjacks, backgammon boards, and other do- 
mestic missiles, between Fledgeby’s father and 
Fledgeby’s mother, and those led to Fledgeby’s 
mother spending as much money as she could, 
and to Fledgeby’s father doing all he couldn't to 
restrain her. Fledgeby’s childhood had been, 
in consequence, a stormy one; but the winds 
and the waves had gone down in the grave, and 
Fledgeby flourished alone. 

He lived in chambers in the Albany, did 
Fledgeby, and maintained a spruce appearance. 
But his youthful fire was all composed of sparks 
from the grindstone ; and as the sparks flew off, 
went out, and never warmed any thing, be sure 
that Fledgeby had his tools at the grindstone, 
and turned it with a wary eye. 

Mr. Alfred Lammle came round to the Albany 
to breakfast with Fledgeby. Present on the ta- 
ble, one scanty pot of tea, one scanty loaf, two 
scanty pats of butter, two scanty rashers of ba- 
con, two pitiful eggs, and an abundance of hand- 
some china bought a second-hand bargain. 

‘* What did you think of Georgiana?” asked 
Mr. Lammle. 

‘*Why, I'll tell you,” said Fledgeby, very de- 
liberately. 

**Do, my boy.” 

“‘You misunderstand me,” said Fledgeby. 

. 
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**T don’t mean I'll tell you that. 
tell you something else.” 

‘*Tell me any thing, old fellow!” 

** Ah, but there you misunderstand me again,” 
said Fledgeby. ‘I mean I'll tell you nothing.” | 

Mr. Lammle sparkled at him, but frowned at 
him too. 

** Look here,” said Fledgeby. ‘‘ You're deep 
and you’re ready. Whether I am deep or not, 
never mind. I am not ready. But [ can do 
one thing, Lammle, I can hold my tongue. | 
And I intend always doing it.” 

**You are a long-headed fellow, Fledgeby.” 

**May be, or may not be. If I am a short- | 
tongued fellow, it may amount to the same thing. 
Now, Lammle, I am never going to answer ques- | 
tions.” | 

“ My dear fellow, it was the simplest question | 
in the world.” 

‘Never mind. It seemed so, but things are 
not always what they seem. I saw a man ex- 
amined as a witness in Westminster Hall. Ques- | 
tions pat to him seemed the simplest in the 
world, but turned out to be any thing rather 
than that, after he had answered ’em. Very 
well. Then he should have held his tongue. 
If he had held his tongue he would have kept 
out of scrapes that he got into.” 

“If I had held my tongue, you would never | 
have seen the subject of my question,” remarked | 
Lammle, darkening. | 

‘Now, Lammle,” said Fascination Fledgeby, 
calmly feeling for his whisker, ‘‘it won’t do. I 
won't be led on into a discussion. I can’t man- 
age a discussion. But I can manage to hold} 
my tongue.” 

“Can?” Mr. Lammle fell back upon propi- 
tiation. ‘I should think you could! Why, 
when these fellows of our acquaintance drink 
and you drink with them, the more talkative 
they get, the more silent you get. The more 
they let out, the more you keep in.’ 

**T don’t object, Lammle,” returned Fledge- 
by, with an internal chuckle, ‘‘to being under- 
stood, though I object to being questioned. That 
certainly is the way I do it.” 

‘** And when all the rest of us are discussing 
our ventures, none of us ever know what a sin- 
gle venture of yours is!’ 

“And none of you ever will from me, 
Lammle,” replied Fledgeby, with another in- 
ternal chuckle; ‘‘ that certainly is the way I do 
it.” 

‘““Why of course it is, I know!” rejoined | 
Lammle, with a flourish of frankness, and a | 
laugh, and stretching out his hands as if to show 
the universe a remarkable man in Fledgeby. | 
“If I hadn’t known it of my Fledgeby, should | 
I have proposed our little compact of advantage | 
to my Fledgeby ?” 

“ Ah!” remarked Fascination, shaking his 
head slyly. ‘But I am not to be got at in that 
way. Iam not vain. That sort of vanity don't 
pay, Lammle. No, no, no. Compliments only 
make me hold my tongue the more.” 


I mean I'll | 


| 


| 
| 
| 





Alfred Lammle pushed his plate away (no 
great sacrifice under the circumstances of there 
being so little in it), thrust his hands in his 
pockets, leaned back in his chair, and contem- 
plated Fledgeby in silence. Then he slowly re- 
leased his left hand from its pocket, and made 
that bush of his whiskers, still contemplating 
him in silence. Then he slowly broke silence, 
and slowly said: ‘* What—the—Dev-il is this 
fellow about this morning ?” 

‘*Now, look here, Lammle,”’ said Fascination 
Fledgeby, with the meanest of twinkles in his 
meanest of eyes: which were too near together, 
by-the-way: ‘‘look here, Lammle: I am very 
well aware that I didn’t show to advantage last 
night, and that you and your wife—who, I con- 
sider, is a very clever woman and an agreeable 
woman—did. Iam not calculated to show to 
advantage under that sort of circumstances. I 
know very well you two did show to advantage, 
and managed capitally. But don’t you on that 
account come talking to me as if I were your 
doll and puppet, because I am not.” 

** And all this,” cried Alfred, after studying 
with a look the meanness that was fain to have 
the meanest help, and yet was so mean as to 
turn upon it: ‘‘all this because of one simple 
natural question !” 

“You should have waited till I thought prop- 
er to say something about it myself. I don’t 
like your coming over me with your Georgi- 
anas, as if you was her proprietor and mine 
too.” 

‘* Well, when you are in the gracious mind 
to say any thing about it of yourself,” retorted 
Lammle, “ pray do,” 

‘*T have done it. I have said you managed 
eapitally. You and your wife both. If you'll 
go on managing capitally, I'll go on doing my 
part. Only don’t crow.” 

**T crow !’’ exclaimed Lammle, shrugging his 
shoulders. 

‘*Or,” pursued the other—‘‘ or take it in your 
head that people are your puppets because they 
don’t come out to advantage at the particular 
moments when you do, with the assistance of a 
very clever and agreeable wife. All the rest 
keep on doing, and let Mrs. Lammle keep on 
doing. Now, I have held my tongue when I 
thought proper, and I have spoken when I 
thought proper, and there’s an end of that. And 
now the question is,’’ proceeded Fledgeby, with 
the greatest reluctance, ‘‘ will you have another 
egg ?” 

‘No, I won't,” said Lammle, shortly. 

‘* Perhaps you’re right and will find yourself 
better without it,” replied Fascination, in great- 
ly improved spirits. ‘‘To ask you if you'll 
have another rasher would be unmeaning flat- 
tery, for it would make you thirsty all day. 
Will you have some more bread and butter ?” 

‘¢No, I won't,” repeated Lammle. 

“Then I will,” said Fascination. And it was 
not a mere retort for the sound’s sake, but was 
a cheerful cogent consequence of the refusal ; 








for if Lammle had applied himself again to the | very slowly. ‘* And you have—when you catch 


loaf, it would have been so heavily visited, in 
Fledgeby’s opinion, as to demand abstinence 
from bread, on his part, for the remainder of 
that meal at least, if not for the whole of the 
next. 

Whether this young gentleman (for he was 
but three-and-twenty) combined with the miser- 
ly vice of an old man any of the open-handed 
vices of a young one, was a moot-point ; so very 
honorably did he keep his own counsel. He 
was sensible of the value of appearances as an 


investment, and Med to dress well; but he} 


drove a bargain for every movable about him, 
from the coat on his back to the china on his 
breakfast-table; and every bargain, by repre- 
senting somebody’s ruin or somebody’s loss, ac- 
quired a peculiar charm for him. It was a part 
of his avarice to take, within narrow bounds, 
long odds at races; if he won, he drove harder 
bargains; if he lost, he half-starved himself un- 
til next time. Why money should be so pre- 
cious to an Ass too dull and mean to exchange 
it for any other satisfaction, is strange; but 
there is no animal so sure to get laden with it 
as the Ass who sees nothing written on the face 
of the earth and sky but the three letters L. 
S. D.—not Luxury, Sensuality, Dissoluteness, 
which they often stand for, but the three dry 
letters. Your concentrated Fox is seldom com- 


parable to your concentrated Ass in money- | 


breeding. 

Fascination Fledgeby feigned to be a young 
gentleman living on his means, but was known 
secretly to be a kind of outlaw in the bill-brok- 
ing line, and to put money out at high interest 
in various ways. His circle of familiar acquaint- 
ance, from Mr. Lammle round, all had a touch 
of the outlaw, as to their rovings in the merry 
green-wood of Jobbery Forest, lying on the out- 
skirts of the Share-Market and the Stock Ex- 
change. 

“‘T suppose you, Lammle,” said Fiedgeby, 
eating his bread and butter, “ always go in for 
female society ?” 

‘¢ Always,” replied Lammle, glooming con- 
siderably under his late treatment. 

“Came natural to you, eh?” said Fledgeby. 

‘‘' The sex were pleased to like me, Sir,” said 
Lammle, sulkily, but with the air of a man who 
had not been able to help himself. 

‘* Made a pretty good thing of marrying, didn’t 
you?’ asked Fledgeby. 

The other smiled (an ugly smile), and tapped 
one tap upon his nose. 

‘* My late governor made a mess of it,” said 
Fledgeby. ‘*But Geor— Is the right name 
Georgina or Georgiana ?” 

‘** Georgiana.” 

“I was thinking yesterday, I didn’t know 
there was such a name. I thought it must end 
in ina.” 

‘© Why ?” 

“Why, you play—if you can—the Concer- 
tina, you know,” replied Fledgeby, meditating 
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}it—the Scarlatina. And you can come down 
lfrom a balloon in a parach— No you can’t 
though. Well, say Georgeute—I mean Georgi- 
| ana.” 

‘*You were going to remark of Georgiana— ?” 
Lammle moodily hinted, after waiting in vain. 
| **T was going to remark of Georgiana, Sir,” 
| said Fledgeby, not at all pleased to be reminded 

of his having forgotten it, ‘‘ that she don’t seem 
to be violent. Don’t seem to be of the pitching- 
| order.” 

‘*She has the gentleness of the dove, Mr. 
| Fledgeby.” 

| ‘Of course you'll say so,” replied Fledgeby, 
| sharpening, the moment his interest was touched 
| by another. ‘‘ But you know, the real look-out 
| is this :—what I say, not what yousay. I say— 
| having my late governor and my late mother in 
| my eye—that Georgiana don’t seem to be of the 
pitching-in order.” 

| The respected Mr. Lammle was a bully, by 
nature and by usual practice. Perceiving, as 
Fledgeby’s affronts cumulated, that conciliation 
by no means answered the purpose here, he now 
directed a scowling look into Fledgeby’s small 
eyes for the effect of the opposite treatment. 
Satisfied by what he saw there, he burst into a 
violent passion and struck his hand upon the 
table, making the china ring and dance. 

**You are a very offensive fellow, Sir,” cried 
Mr. Lammle, rising. ‘‘ You are a highly offens 
ive scoundrel. What do you mean by this be- 
havior ?” 

‘*T say!” remonstrated Fledgeby. 
break out.” 

“You are a very offensive fellow, Sir,” re- 
peated Mr. Lammle. ‘‘ You are a highly offens- 
ive scoundrel !” 

‘*T say, you know!” urged Fledgeby, quail- 
ing. 

‘‘Why, you coarse and vulgar vagabond!” 
said Mr. Lammle, looking fiercely about him, 
“if your servant was here to give me six-pence 
of your money to get my boots cleaned after- 
ward—for you are not worth the expenditure— 
I'd kick you.” 

“No you wouldn't,” pleaded Fledgeby. 
am sure you'd think better of it.” 

‘*T tell you what, Mr. Fledgeby,” said Lammle 
advancing onhim. ‘Since you presume to con- 
tradict me, I'll assert myself a little. Give me 
your nose !” 

Fledgeby covered it with his hand instead, and 
said, retreating, ‘‘I beg you won’t!” 

‘*Give me your nose, Sir,” repeated Lammle. 

Still covering that feature and backing, Mr. 
Fledgeby reiterated (apparently with a severe 
cold in his head), ‘*I beg, I beg, you won't.” 

** And this fellow,’gexclaimed Lammle, stop- 
ping and making the most of his chest—‘* This 
fellow presumes on my having selected him out 
of all the young fellows I know, for an advanta- 
geous opportunity! This fellow presumes on my 
having in my desk round the corner his dirty 
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note of hand for a wretched sum payable on the 
occurrence of a certain event, which event can 
only be of my and my wife’s bringing about! 
This fellow, Fledgeby, presumes to be imperti- 
nent to me, Lammle, Give me your nose, Sir!” 

**No! Stop! I beg your pardon,” said Fledge- 
by, with humility. 

‘“*What do you say, Sir?” demanded Mr. 
Lammle, seeming too furious to understand. 

“TI beg your pardon,” repeated Fledgeby. 

‘Repeat your words louder, Sir. The just 
indignation of a gentleman has sent the blood 
boiling to my head. I don’t hear you.” 

“*T say,” repeated Fledgeby, with laborious 
explanatory politeness, ‘I beg your pardon.” 

Mr. Lammle paused. ‘As a man of honor,” 
said he, throwing himself into a chair, “I am 
disarmed.” 


Mr. Fledgeby also took a chair, though less | 


demonstratively, and by slow approaches re- 
moved his hand from his nose. Some natural 


diffidence assailed him as to blowing it, so short- | 


ly after its having assumed a personal and deli- 
cate, not to say public, character; but he over- 
came his scruples by degrees, and modestly took 
that liberty under an implied protest. 

‘‘Lammle,” he said sneakingly, when that was 
done, ‘‘I hope we are friends again ?” 

‘* Mr, Fledgeby,” returned Lammle, ‘‘say no 
more.” 

‘*T must have gone too far in making myself 
disagreeable,” said Fledgeby, ‘but I never in- 
tended it.” 

‘Say no more, say no more!” Mr. Lammle 
repeated in amagnificenttone. ‘‘ Give me your” 
—Fledgeby started—‘* hand.” 

They shook hands, and on Mr. Lammle’s part, 
in particular, there ensued great geniality. For 


he was quite as much of a dastard as the other, | 


and had been in equal danger of falling into the 
second place for good, when he took heart just 
in time to act upon the information conveyed 
to him by Fledgeby’s eye. 


The breakfast ended in a perfect understand- | 


ing. Incessant machinations were to be kept at 
work by Mr. and Mrs. Lammle; love was to be 
made for Fledgeby, and conquest was to be in- 
sured to him; he on his part very humbly ad- 
mitting his defects as to the softer social arts, 
and entreating to be backed to the utmost by his 
two able coadjutors. 

Little recked Mr. Podsnap of the traps and 
toils besetting his Young Person. He regarded 
her as safe within the Temple of Podsnappery, 


biding the fullness of time when she, Georgiana, | 


should take him, Fitz-Podsnap, who with all his 
worldly goods should her endow. It would call 
a blush into the cheek of his standard Young 
Person to have any thing to do with such mat- 
ters save to take as directed, and with worldly 
goods as per settlement to be endowed. Who 
giveth this woman to be married to this man? 
I, Podsnap. Perish the daring thought that any 
smaller creation should come between ! 

It was a public holiday, and Fledgeby did not 
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recover his spirits or his usual temperature of 
nose until the afternoon. Walking into the City 
in the holiday afternoon, he walked against a 
living stream setting out of it; and thus, when 
he turned into the precincts of St. Mary Axe, he 
found a prevalent repose and quiet there. <A 
| yellow overhanging plaster-fronted house at which 
he stopped was quiet too. The blinds were all 
| drawn down, and the inscription Pubsey and Co. 
| seemed to doze in the counting-house window on 
the ground-floor giving on the sleepy street. 
Fledgeby knocked and rang, and Fledgeby 
rang and knocked, but no offe came. Fledgeby 
crossed the narrow street and looked up at the 
house-windows, but nobody looked down at 
Fledgeby. He got out of temper, crossed the 
narrow street again, and pulled the house-bell as 
| if it were the house’s nose, and he were taking a 
hint from his late experience. His ear at the 
keyhole seemed then, at last, to give him assur- 
ance that something stirred within. His eye at 
the keyhole seemed to confirm his ear, for he 
angrily pulled the house’s nose again, and pulled 
and pulled and continued to pull, until a human 
nose appeared in the dark doorway. 
‘Now you, Sir!” cried Fledgeby. 
| are nice games!” 
He addressed an old Jewish man in an an- 
cient coat, long of skirt, and wide of pocket. 
| A venerable man, bald and shining at the top 
of his head, and with long gray hair flowing 
| down at its sides and mingling with his beard. 
|A man who with a graceful Eastern action of 
homage bent his head, and stretched out his 
hands with the palms downward, as if to depre- 
| cate the wrath of a superior. 
‘*What have you been up to?” said Fledge- 
| by, storming at him. 

** Generous Christian master,” urged the Jew- 
ish man, *‘ it being hofiday I looked for no one.” 

** Holiday be blowed!” said Fledgeby, enter- 
ing. ‘*‘ What have you got to do with holidays? 
| Shut the door,” 

With his former action the old man obeyed. 
In the entry hung his rusty large-brimmed low- 
| crowned hat, as long out of date as his coat; in 
| the corner near it stood his staff—no walking- 

stick but a veritable staff. Fledgeby turned into 
the counting-house, perched himself on a busi- 
ness stool, and cocked his hat. There were 
light boxes on shelves in the counting-honse, and 
strings of mock beads hanging up. There were 
samples of cheap clocks, and samples of cheap 
vases of flowers. Foreign toys, all. 

Perched on the stool with his hat cocked on 
| his head and one of his legs dangling, the youth 
of Fledgeby hardly contrasted to advantage with 
the age of the Jewish man as he stood with his 
bare head bowed, and his eyes (which he only 
raised in speaking) on the ground. His cloth- 
ing was worn down to the rusty hue of the hat 
in the entry, but though he looked shabby he did 
not look mean. Now, Fledgeby, though not 
shabby, did look mean. 

“You have not told me what you were up to, 
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you, Sir,” said Fledgeby, scratching his head 
with the brim of his hat. 

‘* Sir, I was breathing the air.” 

‘*In the cellar, that you didn’t hear ?” 

‘*On the house-top.” 

“Upon my soul! That's a way of doing 
business.” 

‘*Sir,” the old man represented with a grave 
and patient air, ‘‘there must be two parties to 
the transaction of business, and the holiday has 
left me alone.” 

‘*Ah! Can't be buyer and seller too. That’s 
what the Jews say; ain't it?” 

“At least we say truly, if we say so,” an- 
swered the old man with a smile. 

‘Your people need speak the truth sometimes, 
for they lie enough,” remarked Fascination 
Fledgeby. 

‘Sir, there is,” returned the old man with 
quiet emphasis, ‘‘too much untruth among all 
denominations of men.” 

Rather dashed, Fascination Fledgeby took 
another scratch at his intellectual head with his 
hat, to gain time for rallying. 

***For instance,” he resumed, as though it 
were he who had spoken last, ‘‘who but you 
and I ever heard of a poor Jew?” 

‘““The Jews,” said the old man, raising his 
eyes from the ground with his former smile. 
‘*They hear of poor Jews often, and are very 
good to them.” 

‘* Bother that!’ returned Fledgeby. ‘You 
know what I mean. You'd persuade me if you 
could that-you are a poor Jew. I wish you'd 
confess how much you really did make out of 
my late governor. I should have a better opin- 
ion of you.” 

The old man only bent his head, and stretched 
out his hands as before. 

‘Don’t go on posturing like a Deaf and 
Dumb School,” said the ingenious Fledgeby, 
‘but express yourself like a Christian—or as 
nearly as you can.” 

*“*T had had sickness and misfortunes, and 
was so poor,” said the old man, ‘‘as hopelessly 
to owe the father, principal and interest. The 
son inheriting, was so merciful as to forgive me 
both and place me here.” 

He made a little gesture as, though he kissed 
the hem of an imaginary garment worn by the 
noble youth before him. It was humbly done, 
but picturesquely, and was not abasing to the 
doer. 

‘*You won’t say more, I see,” said Fledgeby, 
looking at him. as if he would like to try the ef- 
fect of extracting a double-tooth or two, ‘‘ and 
so it’s of no use my putting it to you. But con- 
fess this, Riah; who believes you to be poor 
now ?” 

‘*No one,” said the old man. 

‘There you're right,” assented Fledgeby. 

**No one,” repeated the old man with a grave 
slow wave of his head. ‘* All scout it as a fable. 
Were I to say ‘This little fancy business is not 
mine ;’” with a lithe sweep of his easily-tarning 
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hand around him, to comprehend the various 
objects on the shelves; ‘‘‘it is the little busi- 
| ness of a Christian young gentleman who places 
|me, his servant, in trust and charge here, and 
|to whom I am accountable for every single 
bead,’ they would laugh. When, in the larger 
| money-business, I tell the borrowers—” 

| ‘“*I say, old chap!” interposed Fledgeby, ‘I 
hope you mind what you do tell ’em ?” 

| ** Sir, I tell them no more than I am about to 
|repeat. When I tell them, ‘i can not promise 
this, I can not answer for the other, I must see 
my principal, I have not the money, I am a poor 
man and it does not rest with me,’ they are so 
unbelieving and so impatient, that they some- 
times curse me in Jehovah's name.” 

**That’s deuced good, that is!” said Fascina- 
tion Fledgeby. 

‘* And at other times they say, ‘Can it never 
be done without these tricks, Mr. Riah? Come, 
come, Mr. Riah, we know the arts of your people’ 
—my people !—‘ If the money is to be lent, fetch 
it, fetch it; if it is not to be lent, keep it and say 
so.” They never believe me.” 

‘* That's all right,” said Fascination Fledgeby. 

‘“They say, ‘We know, Mr. Riah, we know. 
We have but to look at you, and we know.’” 

** Oh, a good ‘un are you for the post,” thought 
Fledgeby, ‘‘and a good ’un was I to mark you 
out for it! I may be slow, but I am precious 
sure.” 

Not a syllable of this reflection shaped itself 
in any scrap of Mr. Fledgeby’s breath, lest it 
should tend to put his servant’s price up. But 
looking at the old man as he stood quiet with 
his head bowed and his eyes cast down, he felt 
that to relinquish an inch of his baldness, an inch 
of his gray hair, an inch of his coat-skirt, an inch 
of his hat-brim, an inch of his walking-staff, 
would be to relinquish hundreds of pounds. 

‘* Look here, Riah,” said Fledgeby, mollified 
by these self-approving considerations. ‘I want 
to go a little more into buying-up queer bills. 
Look out in that direction.” 

‘* Sir, it shall be done.” 

“Casting my eye over the accounts, I find 
that branch of business pays pretty fairly, and I 
am game for extending it. I like to know peo- 
ple’s affairs likewise. So look out.” 

** Sir, I will, promptly.” 

“Put it about in the right quarters, that you’ll 
buy queer bills by the lump—by the pound weight 
if that’s all—supposing you see your way to a 
fair chance on looking over the parcel. And 
there’s one thing more. Come to me with the 
books for periodical inspection as usual, at eight 
on Monday morning.” 

Riah drew some folding tablets from his breast 
and noted it down. 

‘*That’s all I wanted to say at the present 
time,” continued Fledgeby in a grudging vein, 
as he got off the stool, ‘‘ except that I wish you'd 
take the air where you can hear the bell, or the 
knocker, either one of the two or both. By-the- 

by, how do you take the air at the top of the 
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house ? 
ney-pot ?” 


‘« Sir, there are leads there, and I have made | ** Whoever you are, J can’t get up, because my 


a little garden there.” 
**To bury your money in, you old dodger ?” 


‘* A thumb-nail’s space of garden would hold | 
‘Twelve | 


the treasure J bury, master,” said Riah. 
shillings a week, even when they are an old 
man’s wages, bury themselves.” 


**T should like to know what you really are | 
his | 
growing rich on that stipend and gratitude was | 


worth,” returned Fledgeby, with whom 


a very convenient fiction. ‘‘But come! Let’s 


have a look at your garden on the tiles before I 


go!” 

The old man took a step back, and hesitated. 

** Truly, Sir, I have company there.” 

** Have you, by George!” said Fledgeby; ‘I 
suppose you happen to know whose premises 
these are ?” 

‘*Sir, they are yours, and I am your servant 
in them.” 

*Oh! I thought you might have overlooked 
that,” retorted Fledgeby, with his eyes on Riah’s 
beard as he felt for his own ; ‘‘having company 
on my premises, you know!” 

“Come up and see the guests, Sir, I hope 
for your admission that they can do no harm.” 

Passing him with a courteous reverence, spe- 
cially unlike any action that Mr. Fledgeby could 
for his life have imparted to his own head and 
hands, the old man began to ascend the stairs. 
As he toiled on before, with his palm upon the 
stair-rail, and his long black skirt, a very gaber- 
dine, overhanging each successive step, he might 
have been the leader in some pilgrimage of de- 
votional ascent to a prophet’s tomb. 
bled by any such weak imagining, Fascination 
Fledgeby merely speculated on the time of life 
at which his beard had begun, and thought once 
more what a good ’un he was for the part. 

Some final wooden steps conducted them, 
stooping under a low pent-house roof, to the 
house-top. 
master, pointed out his guests. 

Lizzie Hexam and Jenny Wren. For whom, 
perhaps with some old instinct of his race, the 
gentle Jew had spread a carpet. Seated on it, 
against no more romantic object than a black- 
ened chimney-stack over which some humble 
creeper had been trained, they both pored over 
one book ; both with attentive faces ; Jenny with 


the sharper; Lizzie with the more perplexed. | 
Another little book or two were lying near, and | 
a common basket of common fruit, and another | 


basket full of strings of beads and tinsel scraps. 
A few boxes of humble flowers and evergreens 


completed the garden; and the encompassing wil- | 
derness of dowager old chimneys twirled their | 


cowls and fluttered their smoke, rather as if 


they were bridling, and fanning themselves, and | 


looking on in a state of airy surprise. 


Taking her eyes off the book, to test her mem- | 


ory of something in it, Lizzie was the first to see 
herself observed. As she rose, Miss Wren like- 


Do you stick your head out of a chim- | 


Not trou- | 


Riah stood still, and, turning to his 


2 
wise bebe conscious, and said, irreverently 
addressing the great chief of the premises: 


back’ s bad and my legs are queer. 
‘*This is my master,” said Riah, stepping for- 
ward. 

(‘*Don’t look like any body’s master,” ob- 
served Miss Wren to herself, with a hitch of her 
chin and eyes. ) 

‘*This, Sir,” pursued the old man, 
dress-maker for little people. 
master, Jenny.” 

“Dolls; that’s all,” said Jenny, shortly. 
‘Very difficult to fit too, because their figures 
are so uncertain. You never know where to 
expect their waists.” 

‘* Her friend,” resumed the old man, motion- 
ing toward Lizzie; ‘‘ and as industrious as vir- 
tuous. But that they both are. They are busy 
early and late, Sir, early and late; and in by- 
times, as on this holiday, they go to book learn. 
ing.” 

‘*Not much good to be got out of that,” re- 
marked Fledgeby. 

**Depends upon the person!” quoth Miss 
Wren, sn apping him up. 

‘*T] made acquaintance with my guests, Sir,” 
pursued the Jew, with an evident purpose of 
drawing out the dress-maker, “through their 
coming here to buy of our damage and waste 
for Miss Jenny’s millinery. Our waste goes into 
the best of company, Sir, on her rosy-cheeked 
little customers. They wear it in their hair, and 
on their ball-dresses, and even (so she tells me) 
are presented at Court with it.” 

‘“*Ah!” said Fledgeby, on whose intelligence 
this doll-fancy made rather strong demands; 
‘*she’s been buying that basketful to-day, I 
pose ?”” 

‘*T suppose she has,” 


‘is a little 
Explain to the 


sup- 


Miss Jenny interposed ; 
‘and paying for it too, most likely !” 


‘¢Let’s have a look at it,” said the suspicious 
chief. Riah handed it to him. ‘How much 
for this now ?” 

“Two precious silver shillings, 
Wren. 

Riah confirmed her with two nods, as Fledge- 
by looked to him. A nod for each shilling. 

Well,” said Bledgeby, poking into the con- 
tents of the basket with his forefinger, ‘‘ the 
price is not so bad. You have got good meas- 
ure, Miss What-is-it.” 

‘Try Jenny,” suggested that young lady with 
great calmness. 

‘*You have got good measure, Miss Jenny; 
but the price is not so bad.—And you,” said 
Fledgeby, turning to the other visitor, “‘do you 
buy any thing here, miss?” 

‘*No, Sir.” 

‘“‘Nor sell any thing neither, miss ?” 

‘*No, Sir.” 

Looking askew at the questioner, Jenny stole 
her hand up to her friend’s, and drew her friend 
down, so that she bent beside her on her knee. 

“We are thankful to come here for rest, Sir,” 


” said Miss 
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said Jenny. ‘‘You see, you don’t know what 
the rest of this place is to us; does he, Lizzie? | 


It’s the quiet, and the air.” }i 


“ The quiet!” repeated Fledgeby, with a con- | 
temptuous turn of his head toward the City’s roar. 
‘* And the air!” with a “ Poof!” at the smoke. 

“Ah!” said Jenny. ‘Butit’ssohigh. And 
you see the clouds rushing on above the narrow | 
streets, not minding them, and you see the gold- 
en arrows pointing at the mountains in the sky 
from which the wind comes, and you feel as if 
you were dead.” 

The little creature looked above her, holding 
up her slight transparent hand. 

** How do you feel when you are dead ?” ask- 
ed Fledgeby, much perplexed. 

**Oh, so tranquil!” cried the little creature, 
smiling. ‘*Oh, so peaceful and so thankful! | 


And you hear the people who are alive, crying, 
and working, and calling to one another down | 
in the close dark streets, and you seem to pity 
them so! And such a chain has fallen from | 
you, and such a strange good sorrowful happi- | 
ness comes upon you!” 

Her eyes fell on the old man, who, with his 
hands folded, quietly looked on. 

‘*Why it was only just now,” said the little 
creature, pointing at him, ‘‘ that I fancied I saw 
him come out of his grave! He toiled out at 
that low door, so bent and worn, and then he 
took his breath and stood upright, and looked 
all round him at the sky, and the wind blew 
upon him, and his life down in the dark was 
over !—Till he was called back to life,” she add- 
ed, looking round at Fledgeby with that lower | 
look of sharpness. ‘Why did you call him | 
back ?” 

‘*He was long enough coming, any how,” 
grumbled Fledgeby. 

‘**But you are not dead, you know,” said Jen- 
ny Wren. ‘‘ Get down to life!” 
Mr. Fledgeby seemed to think it rather a good 
suggestion, and with a nod turned round. As 
Riah followed to attend him down the stairs, 
the little creature called out to the Jew in a sil- 
very tone, ‘‘Don’t be long gone. Come back 
and be dead!’ And still as they went down 
they heard the little sweet voice, more and more 
faintly, half calling and half singing, ‘‘Come | 

back and be dead, Come back and be dead !” 

When they got down into the entry, Fledge- 
by, pausing under the shadow of the broad old 
hat, and mechanically poising the staff, said to 
the old man: 

**That’s a handsome girl, that one in her 
senses.” 

‘** And as good as handsome,” answered Riah. 

‘* At all events,” observed Fledgeby, with a 
dry whistle, ‘‘ I hope she ain't bad enough to put 
any chap up to the fastenings, and get the prem- 
ises broken open. You look out. Keep your 
weather eye awake, and don’t make any more 
acquaintances, however handsome. Of course 


you always keep my name to yourself?” 
“ Sir, assuredly I do.” 


“Tf they ask it, say it’s Pubsey, or say it’s 
Co, or say it’s any thing you like, but what it 
<”" 

His grateful servant—in whose race gratitude 
is deep, strong, and enduring—bowed his head, 


|} and actually did now put the hem of his coat to 


his lips: though so lightly that the wearer knew 
nothing of it. 

Thus, Fascination Fledgeby went his way, ex- 
ulting in the artful cleverness with which he had 


| turned his thumb down on a Jew, and the old 
| man went his different way up stairs. 


As he 
mounted, the call or song began to sound in his 
ears again, and, looking above, he saw the face 
of the little creature looking down out of a Glo- 
ry of her long bright radiant hair, and musical- 
ly repeating to him, like a vision : 

““Come up and be dead! Come up and be 


| dead !” 


CHAPTER VI. 
A RIDDLE WITHOUT AN ANSWER. 


Acatn Mr. Mortimer Lightwood and Mr. 
Eugene Wrayburn sat together in the Temple. 
This evening, however, they were not together 
in the place of business of the eminent solicitor, 
but in another dismal set of chambers facing it 
on the same second-floor; on whose dungeon- 
like black outer door appeared the legend: 

PRIVATE. 
Mr. Eveene WRAYBURN. 
Mr. Mortimer Licgutwoop. 
[= Mr. Lightwood's Offices opposite.) 

Appearances indicated that this establishment 
was a very recent institution. The white letters 
of the inscription were extremely white and ex- 
tremely strong to the sense of smell, the com- 
plexion of the tables and chairs was (like Lady 
Tippins’s) a little too blooming to be beMeved 
in, and the carpets and floor-cloth seemed to 
rush at the beholder’s face in the unusual prom- 
inency of their patterns. But the Temple, ac- 
customed to tone down both the still life and 
the human life that has much to do with it, 
would soun get the better of all that. 

‘*Well!” said Eugene, on one side of the fire, 
**T feel tolerably comfortable. 
holsterer may do the same.” 

** Why shouldn’t he ?” asked Lightwood, from 
the other side of the fire. 

“To be sure,” pursued Eugene, reflecting, 
‘he is not in the secret of our pecuniary af- 
fairs, so perhaps he may be in an easy frame of 
mind.” 

‘‘We shall pay him,” said Mortimer. 

‘Shall we, really?” returned Eugene, indo- 
lently surprised. ‘‘ You don't say so!” 

‘*T mean to pay him, Eugene, for my part,” 
said Mortimer, in a slightly injured tone. 

‘* Ah! I mean to pay him too,” retorted Eu- 
gene. ‘* But then I mean so much that I—that 
I don’t mean.” 


I hope the up- 


o-. Ss 
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** Don’t mean ?” 

**So much that I only mean and shall always 
only mean and nothing more, my dear Morti- 
mer. It’s the same thing.” 

His friend, lying back in his easy chair, 
watched him lying back in his easy chair, as he 
stretched out his legs on the hearth- -rug, and 
said, with the amused look that Eugene Wray- 
burn could always awaken in him without seem- 
ing to try or care: 

‘* Any how, your vagaries have increased the 
bill.” 

‘‘Calls the domestic virtues vagaries!” ex- 
claimed Eugene, raising his é¢yes to the ceiling. 

‘*This very complete little kitchen of ours,” 
said Mortimer, ‘‘in which nothing will ever be 
cooked—” 

‘*My dear, dear Mortimer,” 


9” 


its moral influence is the important thing ? 
“Its moral influence on this fellow,” ex- | 
claimed Lightwood, laughing. 
**Do me the favor,” 
out of his chair with much gravity, ‘‘to come 


and inspect that feature of our establishment | 


which you rashly disparage.” With that, tak- 
ing up a candle, he conducted his chum into 
the fourth room of the set of chambers—a little 
narrow room—which was very completely and 
neatly fitted as a kitchen. ‘‘See!” said Eu- 
gene, ‘‘ miniature flour-barrel, rolling-pin, spice- 
box, shelf of brown jars, chopping-board, coffee- 
mill, dresser elegantly furnished with crockery, 
sauce-pans and pans, roasting jack, a charming | 
kettle, an armory of dish-covers. The moral in- 
fluence of these objects, in forming the domestic 
virtues, may have an immense influence upon 
me; not upon you, for you are a hopeless case, 
but upon me. In fact, I have an idea that I feel 
the domestic virtues already forming. Do me 
the favor to step into my bedroom. Secrétaire, 
you see, and abstruse’ set of solid mahogany pig- 
eon-holes, one for every letter of the alphabet. 
To what use do I devote them? I receive a bill 
—say from Jones. I docket it neatly at the 
secrétaire, Jones, and I put it into pigeon-hole 
J. It’s the next thing to a receipt, and is quite | 
as satisfactory to me. And I very much wish, 
Mortimer,” sitting on his bed, with the air of a) 
philosopher lecturing a disciple, “that my ex- | 
ampie might induce you to cultivate habits of 
punctuality and method ; and, by means of the 
moral influences with which I have surrounded 
you, to encourage the formation of the domestic 
virtues.” 

Mortimer laughed again, with his usual com- 
mentaries of ‘‘ How can you be so ridiculous, 
Eugene!” and “What an absurd fellow you 
are!” but when his laugh was out, there was 
something serious, if not anxious, in his face. 
Despite that pernicious assumption of lassitude | 
and, indifference, which had become his second | 
nature, he was strongly attached to his friend. 
He had founded himself upon Eugene when they 


returned his | 
friend, lazily lifting his head a little to look at | 
him, ‘‘ how often have I pointed out to you that | 


said Eugene, getting | 


| were yet boys at school; and at this hour imi- 
tated him no less, admired him no less, loved 
him no less, than in those departed days. 

’ “Eugene,” said he, ‘‘if I could find you in 
| earnest for a minute, I would try to say an earn- 
est word to you.” 

** An earnest word ?” repeated Eugene. ‘‘The 
moral influences are beginning to work. Say 
on.” , 

** Well, I will,” returned the other, ‘‘ though 
you are not earnest yet.” 

‘<In this desire for earnestness,” murmured 

| Eugene, with the air of one who was meditating 

| deeply, ‘‘I trace the happy influences of the lit- 
| tle flour-barrel and the coffee-mill. Gratifying.” 

‘*Eugene,” resumed Mortimer, disregarding 

the light interruption, and laying a hand upon 

Eugene’s shoulder, as he, Mortimer, stood be- 

fore him seated on his bed, ‘‘ you are withhold- 

ing something from me.” 

Eugene looked at him, but said nothing. 

‘* All this past summer you have been with- 
holding something from me. Before we entered 
on our boating vacation, you were as bent upon 
it as I have seen you upon any thing since we 
first rowed together. But you cared very little 
for it when it came, often found it a tie and a 
drag upon you, and were constantly away. Now 
it was well enough half a dozen times, a dozen 
times, twenty times, to say to me in your own 
odd manner, which I know so well and like so 
|much, that your disappearances were precau- 
| tions against our boring one another; but of 
course after a short while I began to know that 
they covered something. I don’t ask what it is, 
as you have not told me; but the fact is so. 
Say, is it not ?” 

**T give you my word of honor, Mortimer,’ 
returned Eugene, after a serious pause of a few 
moments, ‘‘ that I don’t know.” 

** Don’t know, Eugene ?” 

‘*Upon my soul, don’t know. I know less 
about myself than about most people in the 
world, and I don’t know.” 

** You have some design in your mind ?” 

‘*Have I? I don’t think I have.” 

** At any rate, you have some subject of in- 
terest there which used not to be there ?” 
| “T really can’t say,’ ’ replied Eugene, shaking 

| his head blankly, after pausing again to recon- 
sider. ‘* At times I have thought yes; at other 
times I have thought no. Now I have been in- 
| 


| 
| 


} 


| 





clined to pursue such a subject ; now I have felt 
that it was absurd, and that it tired and embar- 
rassed me. Absolutely, I can’t say. Frankly 
and faithfully, I would if I could.” 

So replying, he clapped a hand, in his turn, 
on his friend’s shoulder, as he rose from his seat 
upon the bed, and said : 

‘“*You must take your friend as he is. You 
know what I am, my dear Mortimer. You know 
how dreadfully susceptible I am to boredom. 
You know that when I became enough of a man 
to find myself an embodied conundrum, I bored 
myself to the last degree by trying to find out 





| 
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what I meant. You know that at length I gave 
it up, and declined to guess any more. Then 
how can I possibly give you the answer that I 
have not discovered? ‘The old nursery form 
runs, ‘ Riddle-me-riddle-me-ree, p’raps you can’t 
tell me what this may be?’ My reply runs, ‘ No. 
Upon my life, I can’t.’” 

So much of what was fantastically true to his 
own knowledge of this utterly careless Eugene, 
mingled with the answer, that Mortimer could 
not receive it as a mere evasion. Besides, it 
was given with an engaging air of openness, 
and of special exemption of the one friend he 
valued, from his reckless indifference. 

‘*Come, dear boy!” said Eugene. “ Let us 
try the effect of smoking. If it enlightens me 
at all on this question, I will impart unreserv- 
edly.” 

They returned to the room they had come 
from, and, finding it heated, opened a window. 
Having lighted their cigars, they leaned out of 
this window, smoking, and looking down at the 
moonlight, as it Shone into the court below. 

‘*No enlightenment,” resumed Eugene, after 
certain minutes of silence. ‘I feel sincerely 
apologetic, my dear Mortimer, but nothing 
comes.” 

“ If nothing comes,” returned Mortimer, ‘‘ no- 
thing can come from it. So I shall hope that | 
this may hold good throughout, and that there | 
may be nothing on foot. Nothing injurious to | 
you, Eugene, or—” 

Eugene stayed him for a moment with his 
hand on his arm, while he took a piece of earth 
from an old flower-pot on the window-sill and 
dextrously shot it at a little point of light oppo- | 
site; having done which to his satisfaction, he 
said, ‘‘ Or?” ; 

‘*Or injurious to any one else.” | 

“ How,” said Eugene, taking another little 
piece of earth, and shooting it with great pre- | 
cision at the former mark, ‘how injurious to 
any one else?” 

‘«T don’t know.” 

“And,” said Eugene, taking, as he said the | 
word, another shot, ‘‘to whom else ?” 

*<T don’t know.” 

Checking himself with another piece of earth | 
in his hand, Eugene looked at his friend inquir- 
ingly and a little suspiciously. There was no 
concealed or half-expressed meaning in his face. 

‘* Two belated wanderers in the mazes of the 


law,” said Eugene, attracted by the sound of | 


footsteps, and glancing down as he spoke, “‘ stray 
into the court. They examine the door-posts 
of number one, seeking the name they want. 
Not finding it at number one, they come to 
number two. On the hat of wanderer number 


ley Headstone. 


they wanted, for they disappeared from view by 
entering at the doorway. 





“ When they emerge,” 
said Eugene, ‘‘ you shall see me bring them both 
down ;” and so prepared two pellets for the pur- 
pose. 

He had not reckoned on their seeking his 
name, or Lightwood’s. But either the one or 
the other would seem to be in question, for now 
there came a knock at the door. “Iam on 
duty to-night,” said Mortimer ; ‘‘ stay you where 
you are, Eugene.” Requiring no persuasion 
he staid there, smoking quietly, and not at all 
curious to know who knocked, until Mortime 
spoke to him from within the room, and touch- 
ed him. Then, drawing in his head, he found 
the visitors to be young Charley Hexam and 
the schoolmaster; both standing facing him, 
and both recognized at a glance. 

‘*You recollect this young fellow, Eugene?’ 
said Mortimer. 

‘*Let me look at him,” returned Wrayburn 
coolly. ‘*Oh yes, yes. I recollect him!” 

He had not been about to repeat that forme 
action of taking him by the chin, but the boy 
had suspected him of it, and had thrown up his 
arm with an angry start. Laughingly, Wray- 
burn looked to Lightwood for an explanation 
of this odd visit. 

“He says he has something to say.” 

‘Surely it must be to you, Mortimer.” 

“So I thought, but he says no. He says it is 
to you.” 

**Yes, I do say so,” interposed the boy 
‘* And I mean to say what I want to say, too, 
Mr. Eugene Wrayburn!” 

Passing him with his eyes as if there were no- 
thing where he stood, Eugene looked on to Brad- 
With consummate indolence 
he turned to Mortimer, inquiring: ‘‘ And who 
may this other person be?” 

“‘T am Charles Hexam’s friend,” said Brad- 
ley; ‘‘I am Charles Hexam’s schoolmaster.” 

‘* My good Sir, you should teach your pupils 
better manners,” returned Eugene. 

Composedly smoking, he leaned an elbow on 
the chimney-piece, at the side of the fire, and 
looked at the schoolmaster. It was a cruel 
look, in its cold disdain of him, as a creature of 
no worth. The schoolmaster looked at him, 
and that, too, was a cruel look, though of the 
different kind, that it had a raging jealousy and 
fiery wrath in it. 

Very remarkably, neither Eugene Wrayburn 
nor Bradley Headstone looked at all at the boy. 
Through the ensuing dialogue those two, no 
matter who spoke, or whom was addressed, 
looked at each other. There was some secret, 
sure perception between them, which set them 


two, the shorter one, I drop this pellet. Hit- | against one another in all ways. 
ting him on the hat, I smoke serenely, and be- 
come absorbed in contemplation of the sky.” | 

Both the wanderers looked up toward the 
window; but after interchanging a mutter or 
two, soon applied themselves to the door-posts | 
There they seemed to discover what 


below. 


‘*In some high respects, Mr. Eugene Wray- 
burn,” said Bradley, answering him with pale 
and quivering lips, ‘‘ the natural feelings of my 
pupils are stronger than my teaching.” 

‘In most respects, I dare say,” replied Eu- 
gene, enjoying his cigar, ‘‘ though whether high 





ati 
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or low is of no importance. You have my name 
very correctly. Pray what is yours ?” 

‘*Tt can not concern you much to know, but—” 

‘* True,” interposed Eugene, striking sharply 
and cutting him short at his mistake, ‘‘it does 
not concern me atallto know. I can say School- 
master, which is a most respectable title. You 
-are right, Schoolmaster.” 

It was not the dullest part of this goad in its 
galling of Bradley Headstone, that he had made 
it himself in a moment of incautious anger. He 
tried to set his lips so as to prevent their quiv- 
ering, but they quivered fast. 

‘‘Mr,. Eugene Wrayburn,” said the boy, “I 
want a word with you. I have wanted it so 
much that we have looked out your address in 
the book, and we have been to your office, and 
we have come from your office here.” 

‘“*You have given yourself much trouble, 
Schoolmaster,” observed Eugene, blowing the 
feathery ash from his cigar. ‘‘I hope it may 
prove remunerative.” 

** And I am glad to speak,” pursued the boy, 
‘tin presence of Mr. Lightwood, because it was 
through Mr. Lightwood that you ever saw my 
sister.” ’ 

For a mere moment Wrayburn turned his 
eyes aside from the schoolmaster to note the ef- 
fect of the last word on Mortimer, who, stand- 
ing on the opposite side of the fire, as soon as the 
word was spoken turned his face toward the fire 
and looked down into it. 

“Similarly, it was through Mr. Lightwood 
that you ever saw her again, for you were with 
him on the night when my father was found, 
and so I found you with her on the next day. 
Since then you have seen my sister often. You 
have seen my sister oftener and oftener. And I 
want to know why ?” 

‘* Was this worth while, Schoolmaster ?” mur- 
mured Eugene, with the air of a disinterested 

‘adviser. ‘So much trouble for nothing? You 
should know best, but I think not.” 

“T don’t know, Mr. Wrayburn,” answered 
Bradley, with his passion rising, ‘‘ why you ad- 
dress me—” 

** Don’t you ?” said Eugene. ‘‘ThenI won't.” 

He said it so tauntingly in his perfect placid- 
ity, that the respectable right-hand clutching the 
respectable hair-guard of the respectable watch 
could have wound it round his throat and stran- 
gled him with it. Not another word did Eu- 
gene deem it worth while to utter, but stood 
leaning his head upon his hand, smoking, and 
looking imperturbably at the chafing Bradley 
Headstone with his clutching right-hand, until 
Bradley was well-nigh mad. 

‘*Mr. Wrayburn,” proceeded the boy, ‘we 
not only know this that I have charged upon 
you, but we know more. It has not yet come 
to my sister's knowledge that we have found it 
out, but we have. We had a plan, Mr. Head- 
stone and I, for my sister’s education, and for 
its being advised and overlooked by Mr. Head- 
stone, who is a much more competent author- 
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ity, whatever you may pretend to think, as you 
| smoke, than you could produce, if you tried. 
Then, what dowe find? What do we find, Mr. 
| Lightwood ? Why, we find that my sister is al- 
ready being taught without our knowing it. 
| We find that while my sister gives an unwilling 
; and cold ear to our schemes for her advantage 
|—I, her brother, and Mr. Headstone, the most 
| competent authority, as his certificates would 
easily prove, that could be produced—she is 
| willfully and willingly profiting by other schemes. 
Ay, and taking pains too, for I know what such 
pains are. And so does Mr. Headstone! Well! 
| Somebody pays for this, is a thought that natu- 
rally occurs to us; who pays? We apply our- 
| selves to find out, Mr. Lightwood, and we find 
|that your friend, this Mr. Eugene Wrayburn, 
here, pays. Then I ask him what right has he 
to do it, and what does he mean by it, and how 
comes he to be taking such a liberty without my 
consent, when I am raising myself in the scale 
of society by my own exertions and Mr. Head- 
stone’s aid, and have no right to have any dark- 
| ness cast upon my prospects, or any imputation 
upon my respectability through my sister ?” 

The boyish weakness of this speech, combined 
with its great selfishness, made it a poor one in- 
deed. And yet Bradley Headstone, used to the 
little audience of a school, and unused to the 
larger ways of men, showed a kind of exultation 

in it. 

‘*Now I tell Mr. Eugene Wrayburn,” pursued 
the boy, forced into the use of the third person 
by the hopelessness of addressing him in the first, 
‘*that I object to his having any acquaintance at 
all with my sister, and that I request him to drop 
it altogether. He is not to take it into his head 
that I am afraid of my sister’s caring for him—” 

(As the boy sneered, the Master sneered, and 
Eugene blew off the feathery ash again.) 

—‘ But I object to it, and that’s enough. I 
am more important to my sister than he thinks. 
As I raise myself, I intend to raise her; she 
knows that, and she has to look to me for her 
prospects. NowI understand all this very well, 
and so does Mr. Headstone, My sister is an 
excellent girl, but she has some romantic no- 
tions; not about such things as your Mr. Eugene 
Wrayburns, but about the death of my father 
and other matters of that sort. Mr. Wrayburn 
encourages those notions to make himself of im- 
portance, and so she thinks she ought to be grate- 
ful to him, and perhaps even likes to be. Now 
I don’t choose her to be grateful to him, or to be 
grateful to any body but me, except Mr. Head- 
stone. And I tell Mr. Wrayburn that if he 
don’t take heed of what I say, it will be worse 
for her. Let him turn that over in his mem- 
ory, and make sure of it. Worse for her!” 

A pause erfsued, in which the schoolmaster 
looked very awkward. 

‘May I suggest, Schoolmaster,” said Eugene, 
removing his fast-waning cigar from his lips to 
glance at it, ‘‘that you can now take your pupil 
away.” : 


| 








‘*And Myr. Lightwood,”’ added the boy, with | 
a burning face, under the flaming aggravation | 
of getting no sort of answer or attention, “I 
hope you'll take notice of what I have said to 
your friend, and of what your friend has heard 
me say, word by word, whatever he pretends to 
the contrary. You are bound to take notice of 
it, Mr. Lightwood, for, as I have already men- | 
tioned, you first brought your friend into my 
sister’s company, and but for you we never 
should have seen him. Lord knows none of us 
ever wanted him, any more than any of us will | 
ever miss him. Now, Mr. Headstone, as Mr. | 
Eugene Wrayburn has been obliged to hear what | 
I had to say, and couldn’t help himself, and as | 
I have said it out to the last word, we have done | 
all we wanted to do, and may go.” 

“Go down stairs, and leave me a moment, | 
Hexam,” he returned. The boy complying with 
an indignant look and as much noise as he could 
make, swung out of the room; and Lightwood 
went to the window, and leaned there, looking 
out. 

‘*You think me of no more value than the 
dirt under your feet,” said Bradley to Eugene, 
speaking in a carefully weighed and measured 
tone, or he could not have spoken at all. 

**T assure you, Schoolmaster,” replied Eu- 
gene, ‘‘I don’t think about you.” 

‘That's not true,” returned the other; “you 
know better.” 

‘*That’s coarse,” Eugene retorted; ‘‘ but you 
don’t know better.” 

“Mr. Wrayburn, at least I know very well that 
it would be idle to set myself against you in in- | 
solent words or overbearing manners. That lad 
who has just gone out could put you to shame 
in half a dozen branches of knowledge in half 
an hour, but you can throw him aside like an in- 
ferior. You can do as much by me, I have no 
doubt, beforehand.” 

** Possibly,’’ remarked Eugene. 

‘*But I am more than a lad,” said Bradley, 
with his clutching hand, ‘‘ and I wit be heard, 
Sir.” 

‘* As a schoolmaster,” said Eugene, ‘‘ you are | 
always being heard. That ought to content 
you.” 

‘“‘ But it does not content me,” replied the oth- | 
er, white with passion. ‘‘ Do you suppose that | 
a man, in forming himself for the duties I dis- | 
charge, and in watching and repressing himself 
daily to discharge them well, dismisses a man’s 
nature ?” 

‘*T suppose you,” said Eugene, ‘‘ judging from 
what I see as I look at you, to be rather too pas- | 
sionate for a good schoolmaster.” As he spoke, | 
he tossed away the end of his cigar. 

‘Passionate with you, Sir, I admit I am. | 
Passionate with you, Sir, I respect myself for | 
being. But I have not Devils for my pupils.” | 

‘For your Teachers, I should rather say,” | 
replied Eugene. 

‘*Mr. Wrayburn.” 


’ 


*¢ Schoolmaster.’ | 


’ 
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‘*Sir, my name is Bradley Headstone.” 

** As you justly said, my good Sir, your name 
can not concern me. Now, what more ?” 

** This Oh, what a misfortune is 
mine,” cried Bradley, breaking off to wipe the 
starting perspiration from his face as he shook 
from head to foot, ‘‘that I can net so control 
myself as to appear a stronger creature than this, 
when a man who has not felt in all his life what 
I have felt in a day can so command himself!” 
He said it in a very agony, and even followed it 
with an errant motion of his hands as if he could 
have torn himself. 

Eugene Wrayburn looked on at him, as if he 
found him beginning to be rather an entertain- 
ing study. 

‘*Mr. Wrayburn, I desire to say something 
to you on my own part.” 

‘**Come, come, Schoolmaster,” returned Eu- 
gene, with a languid approach to impatience as 
the other again struggled with himself; ‘say 
what you have to say. And let me remind you 
that the door is standing open, and your young 
friend waiting for you on the stairs.” 

‘* When I accompanied that youth here, Sir, 
[ did so with the purpose of adding, as a man 
whom you should not be permitted to put aside, 
in case you put him aside as a boy, that his in- 
stinct is correct and right.” Thus Bradley 
Headstone, with great effort and difficulty. 

‘Ts that all?” asked Eugene. 

‘*No, Sir,” said the other, flushed and fierce. 
“TI strongly support him in his disapproval of 
your visits to his sister, and in his objection to 
your officiousness—and worse—in what you 
have taken upon yourself to do for her.” 

‘*Ts that all?” asked Eugene. 

“No, Sir. I determined to tell you that you 
are not justified in these proceedings, and that 
they are injurious to his sister.” 

**Are you her schoolmaster as well as her 
brother’s ?—Or perhaps you would like to be?” 
said Eugene. 

It was a stab that the blood followed, in its 


more. 


| rush to Bradley Headstone’s face, as swiftly as 


if it had been dealt with a dagger. ‘*‘ What do 
you mean by that?” was as much as he could 
utter. 

‘¢A natural ambition enough,” said Eugene, 
coolly. ‘*Far be it from me to say otherwise. 
The sister—who is something too much upon 
your lips, perhaps—is so very different from all 
the associations to which she has been used, and 
from all the low obscure people about her, that 
it is a very natural ambition.” 

**Do you throw my obscurity in my teeth, 
Mr. Wrayburn ?” 

‘¢That can hardly be, for I know nothing con- 
cerning it, Schoolmaster, and seek to know no- 
thing.” 

‘*You reproach me with my origin,” said 

3radley Headstone; ‘‘you cast insinuations at 
my bringing-up. But I tell you, Sir, I have 


worked my way onward, out of both and in 
spite of both, and have a right to be considered 
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a better man than you, with better reasors for| ‘‘ How do you feel when you think 


being proud.” 


‘How I can reproach you with what is not | 
within my knowledge, or how I can cast stones | 


‘that were never in my hand, is a problem for the 
ingenuity of a schoolmaster to prove,” returned 
Eugene. ‘‘Is that all?” 

‘*No, Sir. If you suppose that boy—” 

‘*Who really will be tired of waiting,” said 
Eugene, politely. 

‘* If you suppose that boy to be friendless, Mr. 
Wrayburn, you deceive yourself. I am his 
friend, and yeu shall find me so.” 

“And you will find Aim on the stairs,” re- 
marked Eugene. 

“You may have promised yourself, Sir, that 
you could do what you chose here, because you 
had to deal with a mere boy, inexperienced, 
friendless, and unassisted. But I give you warn- 
ing that this mean calculation is wrong. You 
have to do with a man also. You have to do 
with me. I will support him, and, if need be, 
require reparation for him. My hand and heart 
are in this cause, and are open to him.” 

**And—quite a coincidence—the door is 
open,” remarked Eugene. 

**T scorn your shifty evasions, and I scorn 
you,” said the schoolmaster. “In the mean- 
ness of your nature you revile me with the 
meanness of my birth. I hold yon in contempt 
for it. But if you don’t profit by this visit, and 
act accordingly, you will find me as bitterly in 
earnest against you as I could be if I deemed 
you worth a second thought on my own ac- 
count.” 

With a consciously bad grace and stiff man- 
ner, as Wrayburn looked so easily and calmly 
on, he went out with these words, and the heavy 
door closed like a furnace-door upon his red and 
white heats of rage. 

**A curious monomaniac,” said Eugene. 
‘““The man seems to believe that every body 
was acquainted with his mother!” 

Mortimer Lightwood being still at the win- 
dow, to which he had in delicacy withdrawn, 
Eugene called to him, and he fell to slowly pac- 
ing the room. 

‘* My dear fellow,” said Eugene, as he lighted 
another cigar, ‘‘I fear my unexpected visitors 
have been troublesome. If as a set-off (excuse 
the legal phrase from a barrister-at-law) you 
would like to ask Tippins to tea, I pledge my- 
self to make love to her.” 

‘‘ Eugene, Eugene, Eugene,” replied Morti- 
mer, still pacing the room, ‘‘I am sorry for this. 
And to think that I have been so blind!” 

“How blind, dear boy?” inquired his un- 
moved friend. 

‘*What were your words that night at the 
river-side public house?” said Lightwood, stop- 
ping. ‘ What was it that you asked me? Did 
I feel like a dark combination of traitor and 
pickpocket when I thought of that girl?” 


the situation. 
| London than Lizzie Hexam. 
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of her just 
now ?” 

His friend made no direct reply, but observed, 
after a few whiffs of his cigar, ‘* Don’t mistake 
There is no better girl in all this 
There is no bet- 
ter among my people at home; no better among 


| your people.” 





**Granted. What follows?” 

“There,” said Eugene, looking after him du- 
biously as he paced away to the other end of the 
room, ‘‘you put me again upon guessing the 
riddle that I have given up.” 

‘Eugene, do you design to capture and de- 
sert this girl?” 

** My dear fellow, no.” 

“Do you design to marry her?” 

** My dear fellow, no.” 

**Do you design to pursue her ?” 

“My dear fellow,-I don't design any thing. 
I have no design whatever. I am incapable 
of designs. If I conceived a design I should 
speedily abandon it, exhausted by the opera- 
tion.” 

**Oh Eugene, Eugene!” 

‘My dear Mortimer, not that tone of melan- 
choly reproach, I entreat. What can I do more 
than tell you all I know, and acknowledge my 
ignorance of all I don’t know! How does that 
little old song go, which, under pretense of being 
cheerful, is by far the most lugubrious I ever 
heard in my life? 

*Away with melancholy, 

Nor doleful changes ring 

On life and human folly, 

But merrily, merrily sing 

Fal la!’ 

Don’t let us sing Fal la, my dear Mortimer 
(which is comparatively unmeaning), but let us 
sing that we give up guessing the riddle alto- 
gether.” 

‘* Are you in communication with this girl, 
Eugene, and is what these people say true?” 

**T concede both admissions to my honorable 
and learned friend.” 

‘*Then what is to come of it? What are you 
doing? Where are you going?” 

‘*My dear Mortimer, one would think the 
schoolmaster had left behind him a catechising 
infection. You are ruffled by the want of an- 
other cigar. ‘Take one of these, I entreat. 
Light it at mine, which is in perfect order. 
So! Now do me the justice to observe that I 
am doing all I can toward self-improvement, 
and that you have a light thrown on those 
household implements which, when you only 
saw them as in a glass darkly, you were hasti- 
ly—I must say hastily—inclined to depreciate. 
Sensible of my deficiencies, I have surrounded 
myself with moral influences expressly meant to 


| promote the formation of the domestic virtues. 


To those influences, and to the improving soci- 
ety of my friend from boyhood, commend me 


‘*T seem to remember the expression,” said | with your best wishes.” 


Eugene. 


“ Ah, Eugene!” said Lightwood, affectionate- 








ly, now standing near him, so that they both 
stood in one little cloud of smoke; ‘I would 
that you answered my three questions! What 
is to come of it? What are you doing? Where 
are you going ?” 

«*« And my dear Mortimer,” returned Eugene, | 
lightly fanning away the smoke with his hand 
for the better exposition of his frankness of face ! 
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and manner, ‘‘ believe me, I would answer them 
instantly if could. But to enable me to do so, 
I must first have found out the troublesome co- 
nundrum long abandoned. Here itis. Eugene 
Wrayburn.” Tapping his forehead and breast. 
‘* Riddle-me, riddle-me-ree, perhaps you can't 
tell me what this may be ?—No, upon my life, I 
can't. I give it up!” 
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UNITED STATES. 
HE present Number being the first of a Volume 
is issued earlier than usual. Our Record closes 
on the 21st of October, embracing the events of the 
preceding three weeks. 

The approaching Presidential election, which will 
be decided before this Number is issued, and polit- 
ical speculations connected with it, has taken pre- 
cedence in public interest even of the important 
military events of the time. State elections were 
held in Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Indiana on the 11th 
of October. Special importance was attached to 
these on account of the indications furnished by 
them of the probable result of the approaching Pres- 
idential election. Both parties at first claimed what 
was equivalent to a decided victory in all of these 
States. The precise actual result is still in doubt, 
owing to the delay occasioncd by the counting of 
the vote of the soldiers. In Pennsy/rania the elec- 
tion was for Members of Congre:s. ‘ihe home vote 
was very close ; but the probability is that upon this 
vote the Democrats have a small aggregate major- 
ity, which it is supposed will be cousiderably coun- 
terbalanced by the soldiers’ vote; the probability is 
that the Union party has gained from two to four 
members of Congress. In Ohio the election was 
also for Members of Congress. The Union major- 
ity upon the home vote was large (probably about 
30,000), though much less than at the previous elec- | 
tion, and this will be increased by the soldiers’ vote. 
They also gain several Members of Congress. ——In 
Indiana the election was for Governor and Members 
of Congress. Here, contrary to expectation, the 
Democrats suffered a decided defeat. Governor 
Morton, the Union candidate, being re-elected by a 
majority of probably 20,000, the party also gaining 
several Members of Congress. In this State the 
soldiers absent from their homes do not vote. 

An election was held in Maryland, on the 12th of 
October, to decide upon the adoption of a new Con- 
stitution providing for the abolition of Slavery. The 
vote was light, owing in a measure to the require- 
ment of an oath of loyalty from voters. There was, 
probably, a small majority against the Constitution 
on the home vote; but this is presumed to be over- 
come by the soldiers’ vote. 

Toward the close of September Jefferson Davis 
made a journey to Georgia. Iithe course of this 
he made several speeches upon the posture of af- 
fairs. The most elaborate of these was delivered at 
Macon on the 23d of September. He said that it 
would have gladdened his heart to have met his 
auditors in prosperity instead of adversity. Still, 
though misfortune had befallen the Confederates 
from Decatur to Jonesborough, the cause was not 
lost. Sooner or later Sherman must retreat, and 
then he would meet the fate that befell Napoleon in 





the retreat from Moscow. He had been accused 
of abandoning Georgia to her fate. The man who 
made this charge was a scoundrel. [This was un- 
derstood to refer to Governor Brown of Georgia. ]} 
He knew the deep disgrace felt by Georgia at the 
army falling back from Dalton to the interior of the 
State; but he was not one who felt that Atlanta was 
lost when the army crossed the Chattahoochee, and 
he had put a man at the head of the army who 
would strike a manly blow for the city. It did not 
become him to revert to disaster. Hood's army 
must be replenished. ‘‘ Let,” he said, “the old 
men remain at home and make bread; but should 
they know of any young man keeping away from 
the service, who can not be made to go any otber 
way, let them write to the Executive. You have 
not many men left between the ages of eighteen 
and forty-five. The boys are, as rapidly as they 
become old enough, going to the field. It is not 
proper,” he continued, ‘‘to speak of the number of 
men in the field; but this I will say—that two- 
thirds of our men are absent, some sick, some wound- 
ed, but most of them absent without leave.” We 
had been asked to send reinforcements from Vir- 
ginia to Georgia; but the disparity in numbers was 
as great in Virginia as in Georgia. The army un- 
der Early had been sent to the Valley of the Shen- 
andoah, instead of to Georgia, because the enemy 
had penetrated to Lynchburg; and now (that is, at 
the close of September), if Early was withdrawn, 
there was nothing to prevent the Federal troops 
from putting a complete cordon of men around Rich- 
mond. He had counseled with General Lee upon 
all these points; his mind had roamed over the 
whole field, and his conclusion was that ‘if one 
half of the men now absent from the field would re- 
turn to duty, we can defeat the enemy. With that 
hope I am now going to the front. I may not rea- 
lize this hope; but I know that there are men there 
who have looked death too often in the face to de- 
spond now.” This speech was repeated in substance 
at several other places. 

An order of the Confederate War Office, dated 
October 5, directs that all details heretofore grant- 
ed.to persons between the ages of eighteen and 
forty-five shall be revoked, and that all persons de- 
tailed, together with those who hold temporary fur- 
loughs and exemptions, shall assemble at the sev- 
eral camps of instruction, and will be at once as- 
signed among the armies for service; but men now 
actively engaged in producing or collecting muni- 
tions and supplies will for the present be continued 
in these employments. The heads of Departments 
are directed within twenty days to furnish lists of 
all detailed men in the several States, specifying 
those whose services are absolutely indispensable 
for Government work or business; all not so speci- 
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fied to be forthwith assigned to the army; and all 
men found for light duty who do not at once report 
to the camps of instruction to be assigned to the 
active force. 

By various laws now existing in the Confederacy 
all free negroes between the ages of 18 and 45 are 
made liable to perform military duty upon fortifica- 
tions and in Government works. The Secretary 
of War is also empowered to employ in a similar 
manner 20,000 slaves, the owners to be paid in case 
of their escape or death. If they can not be hired 
they may be impressed. The Southern papers urge 
that these laws shali be carried into immediate ex- 
ecution. The Richmond Lnguirer of October 6 also 
urges that frec negroes and slaves shall be employ- 
ed as soldiers. It recommends that the Confeder- 
ate Congress shall purchase 250,000 negroes, pre- 
sent them with their freedom, grant them the priv- 
ilege of remaining in the States, and arm, equip, 
drill, and fight them. It says that these freedmen 
could be depended upon not only for ordinary serv- 
ices, but for the hardest fighting. ——A letter from 
Henry W. Allen, Governor of Louisiana, to Mr. Sed- 
don, the Confederate Secretary of War, dated Sep- 
tember 26, has been captured, in which he urges 
the employment of negroes as soldiers. He says: 
‘The time has come for us to put into the army 
every able-bodied negro man as a soldier. This 
should be done immediately....We have learned 
from dear-bought experience that negroes can be 
taught to fight, and’ that all who leave us are made 
to fight against us. I would free all able to bear 
arms, and put them into the field at once. They 
will make much better soldiers with us than against 
us, and swell the now depleted ranks of our armies.” 

The existence of an organized conspiracy in the 
Western and Northwestern States, with accom- 
plices in other portions of the country, has been for 
some months known to the Government. Some 
of the conspirators have been arrested, and the re- 
sults of their trial have been summed up by Mr. 
Holt, the Judge-Advocate. The essential points 
are that a secret society has been formed, known 


by different names in different localities. Its ‘‘tem- ! 


ples,” or “ lodges,” are numerously scattered through 
the States of Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, Missouri, and 
Kentucky, and less frequently in many other States 
—every State, it is said, being represented. Its 
first “‘ Supreme Commander” was P. C. Wright, the 
acting editor of a newspaper in New York called 
the Daily News, the ostensible editor of which is 
Benjamin Wood, a member of the Federal Con- 
gress. Wright was arrested and imprisoned in 
Fort Lafayette. He was, according to Judge Holt, 
succeeded by Clement L. Vallandigham, of Ohio. 
The number of members is variously stated at from 
300,000 to 1,000,000; Vallandigham claimed in a 
public speech that there were 500,000. This so- 
ciety, or order, is in close affiliation with the Con- 
federate leaders. Its organization is military, and 
the members are in possession of a large number 
of arms. Its leading principles are the right of 
slavery; the absolute sovereignty af the States; 
the right of secession of a State; and the right of 
resistance to Federal authority. Its specific objects 
at present are to aid soldiers to desert ; to protect 
deserters ; to discourage enlistments; to resist the 
draft; to circulate disloyal publications; to give 
intelligence to the enemy ; to aid recruiting for the 
enemy; to furnish them with arms and ammuni- 
tion ; to co-operate with them in raids; to destroy 
Government property ; to harass Union men in the 








Border States; and finally to establish a North- 
western Confederacy. Judge Holt furnishes an 
immense mass of evidence in support of these alle- 
gations. 

It has been affirmed that many of the leading 
men of Georgia, including Governor Brown and 
Alexander H. Stephens, were in favor of that State 
withdrawing from the Confederacy and making a 
separate peace; and that negotiations to that effect 
had been cpened with General Sherman. The Goy- 
ernor has authorized the publication of a statement 
explanatory of his position in the matter. He says 
that a Mr. King brought to him a message from 
General Sherman to the effect that he would be 
pleased to confer with him and others upon the state 
of the country, with a view to a settlement of the 
difficulties, and would give him a pass through the 
Federal lines, going and returning, for that purpose. 
To this the Governor replied that he as Governor 
of a State, and General Shermart as a commander 
of an army in the field, had no authority to enter 
upon negotiations for peace. Georgia might per- 
haps be overrun, but could not be subjugated, and 
would never treat with a conqueror upon her soil. 
That while Georgia possessed the sovereign power 
to act separately, her faith had been pledged by im- 
plication to her Southern sisters, and she would not 
exercise this power without their consent and co- 
operation. She had entered into the contest know- 
ing all the responsibilities which it involved, and 
would never withdraw from it with dishonor, ‘‘ She 
will never,” he savs, ‘make separate terms with 
the enemy, which may free her territory from inva- 
sion and leave her confederates inthelurch. What- 
ever may be the opinion of her people as to the in- 
justice done her by the Confederate Administration, 
she will triumph with her confederate sisters, or she 
will sink with them in common ruin....the inde- 
pendent expression of condemnation of the meas- 
ures of the Administration is one thing, and dis- 
loyalty to our sacred cause is another and quite a 
different thing.” If Mr. Lincoln would stop the 
war, let him, says Governor Brown, recognize the 
sovereignty of the States, and leave to each to de- 


| termine for herself whether she will return to the 


old Union or remain in her present league. If 
Presidents Lincoln and Davis would agree to stop 
the war, and leave the settlement of the question to 
the ballot-box instead of the battle-field, bloodshed 
would cease, and prosperity be restored. If not, the 
war would last for years, and neither General Sher- 
man nor the Governor of Georgia could control this 
issue however they might deplore it. But, he con- 
cludes, if those who have the Constitutional power 
of negotiation refuse to recognize the sovereignty 
of the States, then, all the States, north and south, 
in their official capacity, may be justified in taking 
the matter into their own hands, and settling the 
question in their own way. Alexander H. Ste- 
phens has also published a letter setting forth his 
views on the state of affairs. He says, in substance, 
that he sees no way in which he can do any thing 
to bring about peace. The only solution for pres- 
ent and prospective troubles is ‘ the simple recogni- 
tion of the fundamental principle of the sovereignty 
—the ultimate absolute sovereignty—of the States.” 
The idea that the old Union, or any Union between 
sovereign States, can be maintained by force is pre- 
posterous ; the subjugation of the people of the South 
by those of the North would involve the overthrow 
of the liberties of both sections. The platform of 
the Chicago Convention presented aray of light. Its 
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prominent idea was the suspension of hostilities in 
order that a Convention of the States might be held. 
To such a Convention, as a peaceful conference be- 
tween equal and sovereign powers, he would have 
no objection. The authorities at Richmond and 
Washington might agree upon such a Convention ; 
but he should be opposed to leaving the questions at 
issue to such a body; they might agree upon a plan 
of adjustment to be valid only when ratified by the 
States, and binding only upon such as ratify it. 

On September 24, Sheridan had driven Early out 
of the Shenandoah Valley. It had taken him less 
than a single week to accomplish this important re- 
sult, during which time he had gained two decisive 
victories at Winchester and at Fisher’s Hill. Sheri- 
dan’s main army halted at Harrisonburg. Here the 
enemy had left 800 of their wounded, who fell into 
the hands of the Federal commander. From this 
point cavalry expeditions were dispatched to various 
points: to Port Republic, where seventy-five wag- 
ons and four caissons were destroyed ; to Staunton, 
where were destroyed large quantities of Confeder- 
ate war-material ; and to Waynesborough, on the 
railroad from Staunton to Gordonsville, where the 
iron railroad-bridge across South River was demol- 
ished, and a large portion of the road torn up. No 
attempt was made against Lynchburg, nor was 
Early pursued toward Richmond. Sheridan had 
determined to destroy all the grain and other pro- 
vision in the southern portion of the Valley; also, 
in Luray and Fort Valleys, and then to retreat. 
This determination was no doubt influenced by the 
length of his line of communication and the fre- 
quent attacks of guerrillas in his rear. On the 7th 
of October Sheriaan’s command had fallen back 
from Harrisonburg, nearly thirty miles, to Wood- 
stock, having completed the work of devastation in 
the Valley above that point. The destruction of 
property involved the ruin of two thousand barns 
filled with wheat, hay, and farming implements ; of 
seventy mills filled with flour and wheat, and the cap- 
ture of over four thousand head of stock, besides a 
number of horses. Upon Sheridan's retreat he was 
followed by the Confederate army considerably re- 
inforced, and placed, it was said, under new leader- 
ship, Longstreet having superseded Early. The 
cavalry under Rosser had the advance. This col- 
umn Sheridan attacked witl his cavalry October 9, 
and gained a victory, capturing eleven guns and 
forty-seven wagons. Over three hundred prisoners 
were taken, and Rosser was driven ‘‘ on the jump 
26 miles, through Mount Jackson and across the 
north fork of the Shenandoah.” From Woodstock 
Sheridan fell back beyond Strasburg to Cedar Creek. 
Here he was attacked by General Early, whose 
entire army had been brought up, on the 19th of 
October, precisely one month after the battle of 
Winchester. The attack was made before daylight. 
Sheridan himself was fifteen miles away at Win- 
chester. At first every thing promised a great suc- 
cess to the enemy. The Federal line ran nearly 
north and south, on the mountain ridge northeast 
of Strasburg, the left being held by the Eighth 
Corps. The left flank of this Corps was turned and 
the line thrown into confusion. The Federals aban- 
doned their position and were driven four miles, los- 
ing 20 pieces of artillery. Sheridan arrived on the 
field before noon and re-formed the line, when he 
was again attacked by Early at 1 o'clock p.m. 
The attack was repulsed. At 3 v.m. Sheridan at- 
tacked the enemy “with great vigor, driving and 
routing the enemy, capturing 50 pieces of artillery 
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and very many prisoners.” The enemy lost heavily 
in trains, some of which they were obliged to burn. 

After Sheridan's victories over Early in the latter 
part of September General Grant determined to 
press Lee’s army in their intrenchments covering 
Richmond and Petersburg. His movements were di- 
rected against either flank of the enemy. During 
the night of the 28th the Tenth and Eighteenth 
corps, by different crossings, were transferred to 
the north side of the James River. The Eighteenth 
Corps, under General Ord, advanced along the 
Varina Road the next morning and carried the 
outer line of works below Chapin’s Farm. Fort 
Harrison, mounted with heavy artillery and occu- 
pying a commanding position below Fort Darling, 
constituted the main defense at this point. It was 
not, however, well manned, and before reinforce- 
ments could be brought up resistance had become 
useless. Two or three hundred prisoners were 
taken and sixteen guns. General Ord was slight- 
ly wounded and compelled to leave the field, his 
command devolving on General Godfrey Weitzel. 
General Stannard also was wounded, and General 
Burnham killed. Simultaneously with this ad- 
vance the Tenth Corps, General Birney, moved on 
the Kingsland Road. At the junction of this road 
with the Newmarket Road the enemy was met and 
the works at Newmarket Heights were carried. 
An unsuccessful attack was made on Fort Gilmer, 
at Laurel Hill, four or five miles nearer Richmond 
on the Newmarket Road. On the same day, and 
while the fighting was going on at Laurel Hill, Gen- 
eral Kautz led his cavalry along the road as far as 
to the toll-gate, two miles from Richmond. It was 
found by this reconnoissance that there were no for- 
midable defenses until within four miles of the city. 
Conscious of their weakness at this point the Con- 
federates attacked on the 30th, and endeavored to 
penetrate the Federal lines near the junction of the 
two Corps. Two assaults were made, at a great 
sacrifice of life on the part of the assailants, but 
with no success. 

While Lee was massing his forces on his left, on 
the 30th, Meade, with the Fifth and Ninth corps, 
advanced from his position on the Weldon Rail- 
road. He first encountered the enemy at Peeble’s 
Farm, a short distance west of the Weldon Rail- 
road. The Confederate position was carried, the 
enemy falling back to his fortifications covering the 
Southside Railroad. Here the battle was renewed, 
but with ill-suecess. A brilliant charge made upon 
the works failed; and as the Fifth and Ninth corps 
withdrew the Confederates made a counter-charge, 
and penetrating the Federal lines, took a large num- 
ber of prisoners. An unsuccessful attack was made 
the next day on Ayre’s division of the Fifth Corps; 
and in the afternoon Hampton’s cavalry, engaging 
Gregg’s, was driven back. 

Returning to the north side of the James we find 
matters remaining as we left them, until October 7, 
when the Confederates made another attack, this 
time on the extreme right, on the Darbytown Road, 
held by Terry's division, with Kautz’s cavalry some 
distance in advance. Kautz, outnumbered, was 
soon compelled to withdraw, in doing which he lost 
eight guns. The enemy followed, and advancing 
through the woods attempted to flank Terry's right. 
Two assaults were made, in which the enemy’s loss 
was estimated at 1000. Kautz’s loss had been near- 
ly 300. Terry, being protected, suffered but slight- 
ly, maintaining his position and driving the Con- 
federates from the field. 
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At the close of September the Confederate Gen- | and a half of rations had been stored. French’s 
eral Price entered Missouri with an army various- Division of Stewart’s Corps was sent to attack the 
ly estimated in strength, but probably numbering position. By the 6th Sherman had reached Kene- 
nearly 20,000 men. On the 27th the main body of saw with his main column. He was pot in time, 
Price's army was in the vicinity of Fredericktown, | however, to reach Allatoona before it had been at- 
in the southwestern part of the State. He has tacked and the battle decided, though he witnessed 
carefully avoided a battle, except on a small scale | the conflict from Kenesaw. The position was suc- 
and against separate detachments of the Federal | cessfully held by Corse, who lost 700 out of about 
forces in Southern Missouri. One of these detach- | 1700. The Confederate loss was 200 killed and over 
ments was situated at Pilot Knob, near Ironton, at | 1000 wounded and prisoners. The enemy had taken 
the junction of the railroad leading from Frederick- | Big Shanty and Ackworth, south of Allatoona, and 
town with the Iron Mountain Railroad. General destroyed a few miles of the road. Upon Sherman's 
Ewing was in command of the small garrison at | arrival on his flank and rear, however, Hood began 
this point. The position is similar to that at Har-| to retreat toward the southwest. 
per’s Ferry, being commanded by mountains on For many months past considerable numbers of 
every side. At first Price attempted to advance | Confederates have been collected in Canada and the 
up the valley and carry the place by assault, and | adjacent British Provinces, who have formed several 
was severely repulsed. But when he took to the | | plots for raids upon our Northern borders. A num- 
mountain-sides Ewing abandoned his position and | ber of these have been frustrated by the action of 
fell back toward Rolla. It was a running fight, | the British authorities, and by information furnish- 
and Ewing was nearly surrounded, when, by the | ed by them. But two, at least, have been carried 
help of forces sent to his assistance, he escaped, and | into partial effect. A few weeks ago a party or- 
continued his march to Rolla without difficulty. | ganized in Canada crossed to the American side, 
The Federal commander, General Rosecrans, has | and captured two small steamers on Lake Erie, 
concentrated all his available force at Jefferson | which were burned, the actual perpetrators making 
City. October7, Price made a demonstration against | their escape into Canada. A more daring enter- 
this place, but this was only a feint to enable his | prise was undertaken during October in Vermont. 
forces to cross the Osage River. In a proclama-| About the 10th a considerable number of strangers 
tion to the people of the State Price has declared | were observed at the hotels in the village of St. 
his intention to remain among them. | Albans, about fifteen miles from the Canada line. 

Since General Sherman took possession of At-| Their numbers gradually increased, but as there 
lanta every possible effort has been made by Hood | appeared to be no connection between these per- 
and Forrest to so interrupt his communications as to | sons, no speci:i] attention was excited. On the 19th 
render it neeessary for him to retreat. So far as these strangers began a sudden onslaught. A part 
these attempts have been developed they appear to | of them rushed to each of the three banks, pre- 
have utterly failed of their object. About the same | sented pistols, overpowered the officers, and plun- 
time that Price entered Missouri, ‘orrest crossed | dered the contents of the safes, amounting to a 
the Tennessee and took Athens, in Northern Ala-| large sum. This accomplished, they rushed into the 
bama, securing the garrison of 500 men, together streets, firing at the passers-by, killing and wound- 
with 300 sent on to their support. This town was | ing several. A portion of them hurried to the liv- 
situated on the railroad from Nashville to Decatur, | ery and other stables and seized horses, upon which 
which was considerably injured by the raiders, | the whole gang were soon mounted and on their 
numbering nearly 7000, who immediately moved | way back to Canada. The whole affair lasted only 
against Pulaski, seventy-five miles south of Nash- | .alf an hour; and the citizens were so completely 
ville. To this point Rousseau advanced and offered | taken by surprise that no immediate resistance was 
battle, which Forrest declined, moving eastward to | offered. Parties were, however, soon started in 
attack the Nashville and Chattanooga Railroad, | pursuit, following the marauders into Canada, where 
which Rousseau took measures to guard by moving | a number of them were captured, the Canadian au- 
his army to Tullahoma. There Forrest again avoid- | thorities aiding. 
ed battle, returning westward to complete his work For some time a project of a consolidated Govern- 
on the other road. In the mean time the Tennes- | ment over and union between the British posses- 
see was rising, and Sherman had dispatched Gen- | sions in North America has been entertained, with 
eral Thomas to attend to Forrest, who now retraced | the approval of the Home Government. A Con- 
his route across the swollen river. vention of delegates from the several provinces, to 

On the 19th of September Hood began to move | consider this question, was convened at Quebec on 
his army from the Macon to the West Point Rail- | the 10th of October; and a general plan was sub- 
road, This was but preliminary to another move- | sequently agreed upon. Its leading features are 
ment which he soon afterward made, cutting loose | that the chief powers of the Government will be 
from his communications, crossing the Chattahoo- | committed to the Central legislative body. This 
chee, and interposing his army between General | will consist of two Houses. The Upper, composed 
Sherman and Chattanooga. He followed very much | of 76 members, to be selected by the Crown from 
the same route which Sherman had taken in ap-|the members of the existing provincial Upper 
proaching Atlanta. Crossing the Chattahoochee | Houses. Of these, Upper and Lower Canada are 
October 2, he moved on Dallas. Sherman had to | to have 24 each, Nova Scotia 11, New Brunswick 
build new bridges over the Chattahoochee before he | 10, Newfoundland 4, Prince Edward's Island 3. 
could follow the enemy ; his preparations were com- | In the Lower House the Representatives are to be 
pleted by the 4th, and he then crossed the greater | apportioned periodically according to population. 
portion of his army, leaving a small garrison at At- | It was left to the Imperial Parliament to decide 
lanta. General Corse, with the Fourth Division of | whether the Governor-General should be elected or 
the Fifteenth Corps had been sent to Rome. As | appointed by the Crown. The question of the adop- 
soon as Sherman knew that Hood was moving on | tion of this plan is to be left to the decision of the 
Dallas, and that Allatoona would be attacked, he | existing Provincial Parliaments, not to the people 
ordered Corse to the latter place. Here a million | of the Provinces. 











Chitor’s Easy Chair. 


T was a strange chance which rolled the Easy | 

Chair, the other evening, into an opera-house. | 
It was strange, because in the midst of a terrible | 
war, involving such vital interests to the country | 
and to every citizen, it seems as if the popular mind 
and heart must be too tensely strung to permit such 
diversion of attention as an opera. But there it was, 
exactly as it used to be. There were the bright | 
rows of pretty women and men ; the white and fan- 
ciful opera-cloaks—the gay rich dresses—the float- | 
ing ribbons—the marvelous chevelures—the pearl- 
gray, the dove, and ‘‘ tan” gloves, holding the jew- 
eled fans and the beautiful bouquets—the smile, the 
sparkle, the grace, the superb and irresistible dan- 
dyism that we all know so well in the days of golden 
youth—they were all there, and the warm atmos- 
phere was sweet with the thick odor of heliotrope, 
the very scent of haute societé. 

The house was full: the opera was ‘‘ Faust,” and 
by one of the exquisite felicities of the stage, the 
hero, a mild, ineffective gentleman sang his ditties 
and passionate bursts in Italian, while the poor 
Gretchen vowed and rouladed in the German tongue. 
Certainly nothing is more comical than the careful 
gravity with which people of the highest civiliza- 
tion look on at the absurd incongruities of the stage. 
After the polyglot love-making, Gretchen goes up 
steps and enters a house. Presently she opens a 
window at which she evidently could not appear as 
she does breast high, without having her feet in the 
cellar. The Italian Faust rushes, ascends three steps 
leading to the window, which could not by any pos- 
sibility appropriately be found there, and reclines 
his head upon the bosom of the fond maid. We all 
look on and applaud with “sensation.” We ought 
all to insist that ladies in the play shall stand upon 
the floor, and that the floor in a stately mansion shall 
not be two feet below the front door-sill. We ought 
to demand, further, that Faust shall woo Gretchen 
in their mother tongue; but we, the ludicrous pub- 
lic, who snarl at the carpenter and shoemaker, if 
the fitness of things is not observed ; we, the shrewd | 
critics, who pillory the luckless painter who dresses | 
a gentleman of the Restoration in the ruff of James | 
First’s court, gaze calmly on at the most unnecessary | 
and ridiculous anachronisms and impossibilities, and | 
smite our perfumed gloves in approbation. It is no 
excuse to say that the whole thing is absurd; that 
people do not carry on the business of life in song, 
nor expire in recitative. That is true, but even | 
fairy tales have their consistency. Every part is | 
adapted to every other, and, in the key, the whole is | 
harmonious. Hermann, for instance, the basso, 
who sang Mephistophiles, would have been quite 
perfect if he had only remembered this. But he 
forgot that Mephisto is a sly and subtle devil. He 
caricatured him. He made him a buffoon and re- 
pulsive. Such extravagance could not have im- 
posed upon Faust or Martha; yet we all agreed that 
it was very fine, and amiably applauded what no 
opera-goer of sense could seriously approve. 

You see it is clear that the strangeness of the 
scene and the circumstances of the time had made | 
the Easy Chair hypercritical, perhaps. But no; it 
was only that there comes a time in theatre-going 
when the boxes are more interesting than the stage. 
The mimic life fades before the real. In the midst | 
of the finest phrases of the impassioned Herr Faust, | 
what if your truant eyes stray across the parquette | 


| 








and see a slight pale figure, and recognize one of the 
bravest and most daring Generals, whose dashing 
assaults upon the enemy's works carried dismay and 
victory day after day? Herr Faust “ls on, but 
you see the sombre field, and the desperate battle, 
and the glorious cause. Gretchen musically sighs, 
but you see the brave boys lying where they fell— 
you hear the deep sullen roar of the cannonade—you 
catch far away through the tumult of war the fierce 
shout of victory. And there sits the slight pale 
figure with eyes languidly fixed upon the stage ; his 
heart musing upon other scenes; himself the un- 
conscious hero of a living drama. 

Or, if you choose to lift your eyes, you see that 
woman with the sweet fair face, composed, not sad, 
turned with placid interest toward the loves of 
Gretchen and Faust. She sees the eager delight of 
the meeting; she hears the ardent vow; she knows 
the rapture of the embrace. With placid interest 
she watches all—she, and the sedate husband by her 
side. Aad yet when her eyes wander it is to see 
that man in the parquette below her on the other 
side, who between the acts rises with the rest and 
surveys the house, and looks at her as at all the 
others. At this distance you can not say if any 
softer color steals into that placid face; you can not 
tell if his survey lingers longer upon her than upon 
the rest. Yet she was Gretchen once, and he was 
Faust. There is no moonlight romance, no garden 
ecstasy, poorly feigned upon the stage, that is not 
burned with eternal fire into their memories. Night 
after night they come. They do not especially like 
this music. They are not infatuated with these 
singers. They have seats for the season; she with 
her husband, he in the chairs by the orchestra. 
She has a pleasant home and sweet children and a 
kind mate, and is not unhappy. He is at ease in 
his fortunes, and content. They do not come here 
that they may see each other. They meet else- 
where as all acquaintances meet. They cherish no 
morbid repining, no sentimental regret. But every 
night there is an opera, and the theme of every 
operais love; andonce, ah! once, she was Gretchen 
and he was Faust. 

Do you see? These are three out of the three 
thousand. There is nothing to mark them from the 
rest. Look at them all, and remember that all have 
their history ; and that it is known, as this one is, to 
some other old Easy Chair, sitting in the parquette 
and spying round the house. ‘All the world’s a 
stage, and men and women merely players.” Is it 
quite so? Are these players? The young’ pale 
General there, the placid woman, the man in the 
orchestra stall, have they been playing only ? There 
are scars upon that young soldier's flesh; in the 
most secret drawer of that woman's home there is a 
dry, yellow flower; the man in the orchestra stall 
could show you a tress of golden hair. If they are 
players, who is in earnest ? 





Ix these bright autumn days we have been see- 
ing and sharing, all of us, the most imposing spec- 
tacle that history offers. A great nation, torn by 
civil war, goes quietly to the polls and casts the bal- 
lot which is to determine its destiny. There have 
been threats and rumors and suspicions. F.vil-dis- 
posed journals, desiring what they dare not coun- 
sel, have insinuated the inevitability of tumult and 
vital disorder. But all such incitements, while they 
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may, and often do lead, as they are intended, to | 
riots and mobs, are not likely to lead to more, | 
simply because they always have the French Revo- 
lution in mind, while Americans are not French- 
men, nor the year 1864 in America what 1793 was in 
France. 

The most solemn humbug that does duty as a 
profound historical reflection is, that history repeats 
itself. History does no such thing. History af- 
fords no illustration of this most pompous and ab- 
surd remark. Neither French, English, nor Amer- 
ican history repeats itself, nor that of Greece, or In- 
dia, or Rome. Because there have always been 
civil wars in every form of society, to say that our 
war shows that our republic is a failure, or that it 
merely repeats the story of other republics, is as | 
conspicuous folly as to say that Mr. Lincoln repeats 
Aristides, or General M‘Clellan Alcibiades. They 
are all of them men, and men of different qualities ; | 
they are men with certain resemblances, also, but 
the time, the country, the circumstances, make 
them entirely different men. | 

Charles First lost his head in a revolution in En- 
gland: Louis Sixteenth in a revolution in France. | 
But because these two facts are similar, was the | 
French Revolution a repetition of thato. ~ sland? 
On the contrary, they were as different as the coun- 
tries and the characters of the people—as different | 
as an Independent from a sans-culotte—as different | 
as Oliver Cromwell from Robespierre. | 

So the reasoning which assumes that the only 
party sure of safety in a civil war is the middle 
party, is equally fallacious. The Presbyterians were 
the middle party of the English rebellion of 1695. 
The Girondists of the French Revolution of 1793. 
But they were both of them parties which did not 
understand the movements in which they were en- | 
veloped, and therefore could not control them. A 
civil war is a contest between two fervent tenden- 
cies, and one or the other inevitably colors the final 
event. There may be reactions as there were in 
England, and as there have been in France. But 
the supreme royal prerogative was lost forever in 
England in the civil war. The Cavaliers, that is | 
to say, were ultimately defeated; and the King by 
the grace of God disappeared forever from France | 
in the following century. 

The master passions of human nature are indeed 
always the same; but they are affected by the con- 
ditions of civilization. And it is exactly because 
civilization is never stationary, but always progress- 
ive, that history neither does nor can repeat itself. | 
A reign of terror, for instance, is inconceivable in 
the free States of this country for two reasons: | 
first, because the general intelligence and national | 
character, which is not Celtic, forbid it; and, sec- | 
ond, because experience shows it to have been im- 
practicable. It has been really tried and failed. 
The spirit which generated the rebellion would have 
produced terrorism, had it been possible; but it 
could not. 

Of course riots and bloody trouble are always pos- 
sible in great heterogeneous communities like ours. 
The Catholic riots in Philadelphia some years ago; 
the draft riots in New York last year, like the Gor- | 
don riots in London at the close of the last century, 
are illustrations of the .way in which popular rage 
vents itself. And yet in all these cases it is not 
what are called ‘‘the people,” but the leaders who 
are truly guilty. It is those who inflame the pas- 
sions of ignorance, who, under cover of warnings | 
from history, endeavor to incite mobs and to create 


| it, and upon whom the loss must finally fall. 


disorder, it is these—newspapers and orators—who 
are truly guilty, and whom a just and generous peo- 


| ple will hold pilloried in their eternal scorn. 


However bright, it has been a cold and cruel 
autumn, and the old discussion of the Indian Sum- 
mer has not failed. There are men to be found, ap- 
parently in full mental health, who assert and tena- 
ciously maintain that the rich yellow days of Octo- 
ber are the Indian Summer. Deluded by the ten- 
der warmth and soft haze, they feel a spring of emo- 
tion responsive to something peculiar and lovely in 
the season, and heedlessly declare that it is the ex- 
quisite moment of the year which typifies the sweet 
regrets of age, and which we call the Indian Sum- 
mer. 

But they forget that the French call the same 
season the Summer of St. Martin, and that Martin- 
mas is in early November. Nor have they proba- 
bly heard Daniel Webster discuss the subject. But 
when the Easy Chair was a mere foot-stool it remem- 
bers seeing Mr. Webster, who had come to a coun- 
try town in New England to conduct a famous cause 
in the court, in company with Rufus Choate. It 
was in the autumn, and the little town was agog 
with the presence of the great man. He staid at 
the house of a worthy citizen, and every day there 
arrived from the city baskets of gorgeous flowers 
and magnificent fruits, little compliments that he 
paid the hostess. There was an Oriental profusion 
in his gratitude, a kind of sublime recklessness, 
which was characteristic of him. Nor was it un- 
pleasant until it was considered with reference to 


| the possibility of somebody’s suffering at last for his 


grand bounty. Webster spent like a monarch, but 
he had not a monarch’s revenues. And in the con- 
templation of all such careers, where the men them- 
selves seem to be of the most truly generous mould, 
as in the case of Sheridan, it is not possible to for- 
get the poor woman or poor man, who can ill bear 
The 
rich and noble gifts of that autumn week were doubt- 
less paid for by somebody, so that we need waste no 
sympathy but indulge our fullest admiration of the 
lordly style in which the presents came. 

But such had been the adulation offered him that 


| Mr. Webster always moved and spoke as he looked, 


like an acknowledged king of men. What dun 
could dare the latent lightnirngs of his eye? There 
was a great deal of morose remark at the pecuniary 
assistance he received from friends. But in itself, 
if he were man of character enough to control him- 
self, that was not wrong. The admirers of so con- 
spicuous a leader delight always to show their ad- 
miration. The British people give peerages and 
estates. Marlborough receives Blenheim, Nelson is 
made a baron. The funds that were privately sub- 
scribed for Mr. Webster were only our way of doing 
the same thing. There is no evidence that he 
viewed them, nor need any one else, as retainers. 


| They came from men who sympathized with him 


after his mind was made up on great public ques- 
tions. 
But we were speaking of the Indian Summer. 
In that autumn week he talked a great deal of 


| many subjects, showing a pleasant knowledge of 


them, and the hearty interest in them which be- 
longed to a warm, large, full-blooded nature. Web- 
ster was one of the men in whom there is a great 
deal of human nature. There was nothing mean or 
thin in his enjoyment. His delight in certain as- 
pects and conditions of nature was unquestionable. 











He ‘‘loved” fishing and chowder with a generous 
love. He breathed the fresh air with the eagerness 
of aboy. He knew birds, although rather as game ; 
and beasts and fishes. There was much of the tough, 
breezy, New Hampshire granite in his composition, 
and it never disappeareu. 

Thus he knew all the theories of the Indian Sum- 
mer and many of the traditions. His own convic- 
tion was that the season took its name from the 
camp-fires of the Indians hunting. The early set- 
tlers were forced to some plain explanation, and 
they were satisfied with that. The name was pleas- 
ant and peculiar, and so grew into easy use. As 
yet Evangeline was not. If it had been, Daniel 
Webster, in his round, ponderous voice, would have 
rolled out the beautiful lines : 

“Then followed that beautiful season, 

Called by the pious Acadian peasants the Summer of All- | 
Saints ! 

Filled was the air with a dreamy and magical light; | 
and the landscape 

Lay as if new created in all the freshness of childhood. | 

Peace seemed to reign upon earth, and the restless heart | 
of the ocean 

Was for a moment consoled. 
mony blended. 

Voices of children at play, the crowing of cocks in the 
farm-yards, 

Whir of wings in the drowsy air, and the cooing of 
pigeons, 

All were subdued and low as the murmurs of love, and 
the great sun | 

Looked with the eye of love through the golden vapors | 
around him ; | 

While arrayed in its robes of russet and scarlet and 
yellow, 

Bright with the sheen of the dew, each glittering tree 
of the forest | 

Flashed like the plane-tree the Persian adorned with 
mantles and jewels." 


All sounds were in har- 


A ramovs English author, who began to write 
seventy years ago, before Scott, Byron, Campbell, 
and Southey, has just died in Florence. The au- 
thor of the ‘‘Imaginary Conversations,” Walter 
Savage Landor, will always hold a place in En- 
glish literature both for the vigor of his thought, 
the nervous purity of his style, and the ardor of his 
imagination. Fieryis the wordfor Landor. After 
he was eighty years old he was found guilty of a 
libel upon a lady, his neighbor, and sentenced to 
pay a thousand pounds damages. Instantly he 
spurned the soil of England with his flying feet, | 
and hastened back to the olive groves of Fiesole, | 
where so many of his years had been passed ; and 
there, on the 17th of September, nearly ninety | 
years old, the fiery old man died. 

No one who ever personally met him—which was 
not the good fortune of this Easy Chair—will ever 
forget him. Indeed the impression he made upon 
those who saw much of him was so profound that it 
vivified all their stories of himo that the listener 
seemed both to see and hear him. Rich, gifted, 
of the most various, accurate, and profound schol- 
arship, boundlessly wayward and imperious, he 
flashed and stormed through a life, the circum- 
stances of which were tranquil and retired. 

He went to Oxford as a boy; chose a literary 
life, supported by an income granted by his father ; 
went to Paris, and, upon his father’s death, suld a 
large part of the landed estate that had been in the 
Landor family for seven hundred years, and with- 
drew to the Continent. In 1808 he raised a troop 


of volunteers and joined the Spanish patriots against 
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Napoleon. When King Ferdinand was restored, 
and after the fall of Napoleon, he retired to Fiesole, 
near Florence, and passed the most of his life there. 
It was during his Italian residence that he wrote 
most of his works, the chief of which is the ‘* Imag- 
inary Conversations of Literary Men and States- 
men.” But he wrote almost to the end of his life ; 
his latest work being “‘ The last Fruit off an old 
Tree.” 

Landor was a republican of the school of Alger- 
non Sidney. His liberal sympathies were always 
ardent if not alwrys wise; and to find the second 
volume of his most dainty and exquisite ‘‘ Pericles 
and Aspasia’’ dedicated to General Jackson produces 
an emotion like that of hearing the same doughty 
personage dubbed LL.D. by Harvard University 
It is thus that Landor apostrophizes Jackson : 

“How rare the sight, how grand! 
Behold the golden scales of Justice stand 
Self-balanced in a mailed hand! 


Following the calm Deliverer of Mankind, 
In thee again we find 
This spectacle renew'd. 
Glory although there be 
To leave thy country free, 
Glory had reacht not there her plenitude. 
every son of Afric soil! 
Ye worn and weary, hoist the sail! 
For your own glebes and garners toil 
With easy plow and lightsome flail: 
A father’s home ye never knew, 
A father’s home your sons shall have from you.” 


The five volumes of the “ Imaginary Conversa- 
tions” were also dedicated to political heroes. The 
first to Major-General Stopford, Adjutant-General in 
the army of Colombia. The second to the Spanish 
patriot, General Espoz y Mina. The third to Bolivar 
the Liberator. The fourth to General Sir Robert 
Wilson, and the fifth to the Earl of Guildford, who 
founded a University in the Ionian islands. Yet 
with all this enthusiasm for liberals in politics 
Landor was, it is said, faithful in his friendship for 
Louis Napoleon to the last. An irascible, imperi- 
ous, brilliant, accomplished man, with a trained 
mind and untrained character, he fascinated old and 
young, and will be always a favorite author with 
those who like him at all. Doubtless elaborate 
justice will be done to his remarkable powers by 
the British Reviews. 


Cnitor’s Drawer, 


NOTHER new volume of the Monthly opens 
with the Number you are reading now. In 
spite of war the past year has been one of the bright- 
est the Drawer has ever had. The camp and the 
field, the ship and the shore, have all sent their hu- 
mors here, and we have told them to our friends the 
land over. And has it not been a cheery spot in the 
waste and fret and sadness that such times bring, 
when you have sat down of an evening and looked 
for a little while on the bright side of things? Not 
a word has been in the Drawer to give pain to any 
living soul; that is saying much for the Drawer, 
and let him dispute it who can. 

How many lonely hours it has helped away! 
How many social hours it has gladdened in the 
home-circle, with wife and children laughing gayly 
over the pleasant things that come out when the 
Drawer is opened! 
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It would be hard to say how many. But the | name as Michael Flannigan, but on looking over 
Publishers wish the Drawer readers to know that | the letters none were found for Flannigan. The 
the circulation of the Magazine was greater the Irishman started for the door, and on reaching the 
last year than it has been at any time within the steps was heard to say, ‘‘ Och, be jabers, and didn’t 
last four years. And it is growing all the time as I fool the feller good !” 
the area of freedom, intelligence, civilization, and He had given a false name, and gone off without 





order extends under the Star-Spangled Banner. | seeing how he had fooled himself. Very Irish that. 
Long may it wave! and may the Drawer ever be 
the peculiar institution of the National Magazine! | Tue two following are from the camp of the For- 


Now is the very month to subscribe for Harper's | tieth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteers, stationed 
Monthly, and to form clubs; the terms are stated on | near Memphis, Tennessee : 
the cover of this Number, which you would do well Old Governor H , of G——, E— County, 
to read as soon as you have finished the Drawer. | Wisconsin, has already figured in your pages. 
Many are the laughable stories told of him. I re- 

Tue author of the spirited poem, ‘‘ The Bay | member seeing him once in a state of mind usually 
Fight,” in a former part of this Number, sends the | called wrath. The circumstances were as follows: 
following by way of note : | The Governor, returning home from a tour to the 


idles ae Dic Mininniatinae Chom then wens C om northern part of the State, put up for the night at 
verses of their many defects, considered artistically or con- la hotel in the flourishing and beautiful village of 
ventionally. Any merit they may have is photographic, | Princeton, situated on the Fox River. The next 
the piece having been written mostly on board ship, di- | morning, after arriving at home, he discovered that 
rectly after the action, and even some little during the | he had left his trunk at the hotel, twenty miles 
continuance of it, interlined with more formal and tech- | away. He just then saw one of his neighbors going 
nical notes. It is difficult for any words to do justice to | tq Princeton, and in his most pompous style re- 
= oul’ tae nara Sets Ga eae of on quested him “‘to call at the hotel and see if there 
action, was a scene of the most terrible and magnificent | ¥®S aor o iitle tusk my belonging ™ an. 
that can be imagined. The men, nothing dismayed by | ‘* Yes, with pleasure,” replied the kind and obliging 
the slaughter in their midst, fought with a brilliant clan | neighbor. When ready to return he found his wag- 
and fury that only required proper direction; and the | on heavily loaded; the trunk proved to be a large 
officers displayed that tempered coolness and enthusiasm | and well-filled traveling trunk, quite heavy, and it 
which best presides over victory. _ | was quite certain, on the principle of antecedent 
wit teen ee eo hnmeg ey py probabilities, that he would never get a cent for his 
that men dreadfully mutilated and wounded to the death trouble ; so, seeing that it was safe at the hotel, he 
shared in the exultation of their comrades. and tried to| rove home. As he approached the residence of 
join the cheering, and said, ‘Thank God!’ ‘Now I can | the Governor, the latter went out and opened the 
die!’ and the like. During the long and terrible hours of | gate, expecting the trunk would be taken in and 
anguish and waiting for amputation which succeeded the | left at the door. The farmer told him he was not 
fight, I did not hear a single ery or groan; only some-| coming in, ‘ But,” says the Governor, “did you 
with blood, died heroes—nameless except on the ship's- fo = 1a <P sayy Maree oe a = 
roll—as true and valiant as any who live in history. Let | asked you?” thundered the exasperated Governor. 
us be just in this matter. ‘The officer, besides duty and love | ‘* Why, you asked me to look and see if it was there. 
of country, has a hundred incentives—as honor, promo- | I did so, and you will find it safe there any day by 
tion, pay, social and professional position—which should | just driving over to Princeton. Good-day, Gov- 
make it impossible for him to do otherwise than well. | ernor, good-day !” 
wy san ne nc Sn aetna gd oa Suffice it to say the Governor didn’t ask that 
to cables, tthe — nial Recinin anata http ang 9 neighbor to do any more errands for him. 
lowed, this once, on the sacred quarter-deck—lying cold . 
and white on the planks he defended so nobly! And here| 1 WAS much amused at one of the orders given 
I can not but remember, with high respect, the admira- the other morning as the “sick call” was sounded, 
ble skill, the patience, kindness, and efficiency of our med- | and the hearty disgust exhibited by one of the sur- 
ical corps: of Fleet-Surgeon Parmer, Doctors LANSDALE, geons who happened to be within hearing distance. 
Greson, and Commons, and one or two volunteers from Said the sergeant, ** Pall in, you sick men ; fall in, 
ae — 2 calendar neerenene , and go up to the hospital and get your regular pois- 
heroism, and endurance which occurred on the other ships te 
is simply because I did not witness them personally. If 
all ote of mention had been told, this aa <a Baad Tue Thisty-sixth Illinois Volunteers furnishes 
expanded into something, in length at least, very like an | the next: 
epic.” After we had flanked Johnston’s army from Dal- 
a | las, it was, contrary to the usual custom, the for- 
Some time since a very large Irishman came into | tune of the First Brigade—Sheridan's old Division— 
the Paterson post-office and addressed the postmas- | to be left behind the army a few days, as a guard 
ter with: for an ambulance train. One day two of our men— 
‘*Ts there any litthers for me, sure ?” one of them Jack Tyrrell, Commissary of our Bri- 
‘“* What is your name?” inquired the official. gade—went out to take a bath beyond and in sight 
‘Oh, bedad, that’s no matther. Is there any | of our picket line, in a small bayou, which temerity 
thing for me ?” | was observed by some of Ferguson’s cavalry hover- 
‘But what is your name? I must know that | ing in the vicinity, who detached two men, armed 
first.” with sabres and carbines, to bring them in. Being 
“That's none of your business! It’s a litther | without arms they were surprised, and started off, 
I'm afther, and not for to be telling my name.” en deshabille, in the very face of the pickets, who 
After some trouble and explanation he gave his | dared not fire for fear of injuring the prisoners. 
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Each rebel started in a different direction with his 
charge. After going a short distance Tyrrell 
dodged to one side, exposing his captor to our 
pickets, who gave him a volley but missed, on 
which the Johnny, out of spite, returned the shot; 
when Tyrrell, taking advantage of his empty car- 
bine, sprang and caught him by his abundant 
whiskers and dragged him from his horse. Here 
a short struggle ensued, in which the ‘“ Chivalry” 
had to give way to Northern muscle, although they 
were both good types of their countries, and John- 
ny, minus his gun and sabre, was marched to the 
picket lines by his escort, who guided him by walk- 
ing behind him with one hand in each side of his 
whiskers. It is useless to say that he was received 
by the pickets with considerable merriment. 

The dther reb, on seeing his comrade’s fate, and 
hearing the whirr of a few random shots, fled, and 
left his charge to come back at his will. 


Tue gravity of military orders does not often 
admit of the use of elaborate rhetorical figures. 
The following, however, appears to be an excep- 
tion; and because it is a veritable order, is no 
reason why it should not have a place in the Ed- 
itor’s Drawer. The Fourth of July bird ‘‘ain’t 
dead yet :” 


HEAD-QUARTERS OF THE DISTRICT. 
Co.umsus, Kentucky, July 2, 1864. 
General Orders, No. 41. 

Independence day, recurring, finds the independent 
portion of our people dealing with their perpetual ene- 
mies, the would-be owners of mankind, as our forefathers 
did. | 
For the glory of the day, for primitive and present suc- 
cess as well as that we mean to achieve, let the laws of 
chemistry utter nature’s loudest peal of joy and determ- 
ination. 

On the ensuing anniversary the customary salute of 34 | 
guns will be fired from every post in the District. } 

By order of Brig.~-Gen. H. Prior. 

Gero. 8. Russert, Capt. and A. A. A. Genl. 


| 


One of the Drawer’s army correspondents sends 
the three following: 

In passing the quarters of a Colonel of a hundred 
days’ regiment we saw a sentry pacing his “ beat” 
in front of said quarters; he was a noble fellow, 
well-clothed, tall, and an intelligent-looking man. 
We remarked to a companion that a regiment of 
such soldiers would be of some service to the Gov- 
ernment at the expiration of trree hundred days, if 
properly drilled in the mean time; and just as we 
had finished the remark the sentry leaves his beat, 
goes to the opening of the tent, and calls out, “‘ John, 
give me a chew of tobacco!” Whereat there ap- 
peared at the entrance a person with eagles on the 
shoulders, and gave the sentry the required chew. 


On the arrival of one of the hundred days’ regi- 
ments at Point of Rocks, Virginia, several of the 
men came over to our regiment, which was biv- 
ouacked near their camp, and wanted to purchase 
some butter. “Why,” said they, ‘‘ we han’t had 
no butter these three days !” The laugh that rang 
out from throats that had not tasted butter for near- 
ly three years can better be imagined than described. 


Some years ago, in the early settlement of South- 
west Missouri, the merchants of the village of S—— 
were annoyed considerably by a German shop- 
keeper, on one of the principal corners, selling ar- 
ticles at a much less price than his fellow-trades- 
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men. They bore it for a while, but soon ‘‘ Dutchy” 
had a large and increasing custom; and the others, 
finding their custom on the decrease, began to cre- 
ate the impression that ‘* Dutchy” got his goods and 
wares unfairly. He seemed to care nothing for the 
insinuations, but kept on the even tenor of his way, 
until one day a merchant met him on the street in 
a crowd, and insinuated that “ Dutchy” must have 
got his goods very cheap; whereupon he burst out 
with, 

‘“‘T has partners in New York, Philadelphia, and 
St. Louis, vot steals mine goots! Can you get ‘em 
scheaper as dat, say ?” 

He was never troubled about underselling again. 





A FEW years ago there was a great furor in 
Northwestern Illinois concerning Berkshire porkers. 
Two farmers, neighbors, near C , invested fifty 
dollars each, and procured a couple of very fine 
specimens, with the intention of raising many oth- 
ers, but unfortunately the hogs were both attacked 
with a malady of which they were not likely to re- 
One of the farmers, who was familiarly 
known as Jim, had heard that arsenic administered 
in small doses would cure his costly animal. So, 
purchasing an ounce, he administered it, but lo! his 
hog died very suddenly. Ina day or two the other 
happened in the drug shop, and was speaking of his 
hog, and complaining of its malady, when the clerk 
remarked that Jim had bought arsenic for his hog, 
but he did not remember what quantity. At that 
moment, seeing him outside, he called the other’s 
attention. He rushed out, and up to Jim, shouting, 

‘* Hullo, Jim! how much arsenic did you give 
your hog ?”’ 

** An ounce!” answered Jim, and went on. 

A few days afterward the two met, and the pur- 
chaser of arsenic saluted the former with, 

‘* Say, Jim! that arsenic I gave my hog killed it.” 

‘*So it did mine!” answered Jim. 





cover, 


From Paducah, Kentucky, the Drawer gets the 
following : 

On the Mobile and Ohio Railroad, near the Ten- 
nessee line, there lived a merchant who also kept 
the post-office, and of an evening his store would be 
full of his customers, eager to hear him read the 
news. While reading the paper to them one even- 
ing he came to a paragraph as follows : 

“Owing to the large number of emigrants traveling 
Westward, corn will probably command a very high price.” 

One old gentleman at this point interrupted him, 
and wanted to know what emigrant meant. The 
merchant stopped reading, and after studying for 
some time, answered, “ Well, my friend, to tell you 
the truth, I don’t know, but I believe they are an 
animal somewhere between a ’possum and a coon— 


any how, they’re death on corn!” 


A PenxsyLvAsi correspondent furnishes us with 
the following incident, which transpired under his 
nose : 

In the quiet little town of C—— there lived an 
eccentric old genius by the name of S——, who was 
noted for his many peculiarities and gross mutila- 
tion of the English language in general. On one 


occasion, when the village was crowded with people 
from all parts of the county (a political gathering, 
perhaps), the old man was busily serving those that 
came from a distance, and could not be accommo- 
dated at the hotels, with pies, cakes, etc., which he 
peddled through town in an old wagon, much to 
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their joy and satisfaction. While driving up street, 
and attempting to ‘*turn a corner,” he accidentally 
upset, scattering the ‘* pizen things” in every imag- 
inable direction. The town at that period reveled 
in a superabundance of hogs, and a goodly number 
being near by rushed for the wagon, ‘and com- 
menced making fearful destruction among the deli- 
cacies. The old man, paralyzed with fright, ran 
down street with uplifted hands, crying, ‘‘ Insist- 
ance! insistance! Every pie with a pig in its 
mouth, and the fence running round the corner !” 


H—— had a large, ugly, yellow, big-headed, 
half-starved dog, which no amount of food at home 
would half fill up. and it became necessary that 
something shoul done to ‘‘ feed” him. Accord- 
ingly H , With the dog close at his heels, went 
to market, marched up to a butcher's stall, and 
taking up a nice large beef-steak held it up just in 
the dog’s reach, and, apparently examining it, asked 
the price of such a ‘‘ steak as that.” The dog, won- 
dering at his master’s unusual generosity, and not 
wanting to be behind-hand in his part of the per- 
formance, grabbed the steak and ran. H , of | 
course, looked after him in perfect astonishment, 
while the infuriated butcher yelled, ‘‘ Who ish dat 
dog? Mishter, I vish, ven you looks at my meat, 
you no holds it up so dogsh can shteal it!” H 
felt very sorry, and didn’t own ‘‘dat dog” till he 
got out of the angry butcher's sight. | 


shall always keep it as a memento of the hospitali- 
ty and kindness you have shown me. I shall long 
remember you—and your beautiful town, let it no 
longer be called Humbug; it is indeed a misnomer. 


as I hold in my hand unmistakable evidence of that 
fact.* 

Dodge took his precious specimen to Yreka, and 
upon exhibiting it to some of his friends there (and 
telling from whose hands he received it), was grave- 
ly advised to sell out his interest in that lead at the 
earliest opportunity. 


THE same correspondent sends us a court item: 

At a late term of the District Court held in this 
county, in a certain case then pending, a subpeena 
duces tecum was issued for one Green. The clerk 
had written the words ‘‘ Duces Tecum” therein, and 
delivered the same to a deputy-sheriff, who after- 
ward returned it, stating that he had subpeenaed 
Green, but couldn't find that other fellow, Duces 
Tecum; didn’t know where he lived, and nobody 
could tell him! . 


Our “‘ darling Lillie,” of three years, while try- 
ing to get on her stockings one day, discovered a 
few hairs on her legs, when she exclaimed, ‘* Mo- 
ther, I think I shall be an angel soon, the feathers 


| are beginning to grow!” 


Ovr regiment (Twenty-fifth Indiana) having re- 


| enlisted, after enjoying their veteran furlough at 


Osstan E. DopGe—every body knows Dodge, 
notwithstanding he has always boasted that he never 
was “‘ steamboated”—has at last had an opportunity 
to “invest.” Lately traveling on a professional 
tour through Northern California, he visited a small 
mining camp in Siskiyow County, called Humbug, | 
where dwells a practical joker, enjoying the dignity 
of the office of Justice of the Peace, and generally 
known as Judge Durand. In this auriferous re- 
gion quartz excitements have become almost daily 
cecurrences, and the result is, Humbug quartz _ 
have obtained quite a notoriety. 

The “ Judge” and the * boys” having heard of | 
Dodge’s joking proclivities, determined to catch 
him, if possible, and for that purpose procured a 
specimen of quartz rock containing a large amount 
of mica, which, to the uninitiated, had every appear- 
ance of pure gold. On his arrival the Judge was 
introduced to him, and soon after the subject of 
quartz and quartz mining came up. The Judge 
stated that he was himself interested in quartz oper- 
ations, and further, that he and his partner had that 
very day struck what they believed to be the rich- 
est lead on the creek ; and thereupon produced and 
exhibited to Dodge and the by-standers a specimen 
taken from the lead. The boys, being posted, sud- 
denly became excited, and rushed out of the house 
to stake off claims, while the Judge blustered and 
threatened to shoot any man who jumped his claim. 
Dodge desired to become the possessor of so rich a 
specimen, but the Judge told him that he would first 
have to consult his partner. Thus matters remain- 
ed until the next morning, when Dodge getting into 
his buggy to leave, the Judge approached him bear- 
ing the coveted specimen, which he presented in be- 
half of the boys, who were highly pleased with his 
concert, accompanied with a neat little speech. 
Dodge then rose up in his buggy, took off his hat, 
and replied in this manner: 

‘*Gentlemen of Humbug, for this magnificent 
gift words can not express my heart-felt thanks: I 


home, were ordered to Decatur, Alabama, where we 
were joined by the detachment of boys who did not 
re-enlist, and who are distinguished from the veter- 
ans by the name of ‘‘ Rounders.” Soon after one 
of the men was brought before the Colonel for some 
misdemeanor. The Colonel, who, by-the-way, is 
noted for his ready means of disposing of such of- 
fenders, asked him if he was a Rounder. The of- 
fender answered in the negative. ‘‘ Then,”’said the 
Colonel, ‘‘I will make you one. Just walk round 
that stump about two hours.” 


From a valued correspondent in Germany we 
have several very amusing stories, which are all 
the better for being told in a tongue which is not 
the writer's vernacular. But he shall tell them in 
his own way: 

Some time ago a French juggler, who had for a 
whole week entertained the inhabitants of a small 
German town, and had astonished the natives with 
his amazing and numberless sleights, was at once, 
as it seemed, completely discountenanced and beat 
down by an announcement which was circulated 
through the town to the effect that seven Indian 
brothers would exhibit the following feats: The 
youngest, with a lighted candle in each hand, would 
jump down the throat of his senior brother, ‘who, 
also armed with two candles, would jump down the 
throat of the next, and so on till there was only one 
left ; and this was to make an end of all by jumping 
into his own throat! The performance was to ¢ake 
place at the usual hour, at the same hotel, and in 
the same hall in which the French conjuror lad, 
with so much success, exhibited his own feats; and 
he himself came in as a common spectator, openly 
confessing that the announced tour de force was en- 
tirely beyond his power of conception, and he was 
curious to witness it, to see whether he could make 
out the artifice of it. The price of the places had 
been raised double of usual; however, the hall was 
early crowded. The spectators had been waiting a 
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long time, and were growing impatient, when it was 

announced that the seven Indians had disappeared ; 

whether they had swallowed one another no one 

could say; but they were nowhere to be found, and 

the money received had disappeared with them. | 
The disappointment was great and general, as may | 
easily be imagined, but soon gave place to a diffey- 

ent feeling. The disappointed crowd, who had swal- | 
lowed the hoax, seemed determined to vent their 

spleen on the benches and furniture; when the 

French conjuror, who was @nong them, kindly of- 

fered to entertain them gratis for that evening, to 

thank them for their former favors. The offer was 

gratefully accepted; the evening was spent agreea- 

bly, and the disappointment almost forgotten. The 

French conjuror went away the next morning, and 

it was only when he was gone that the good people 

“were informed, through him, that he had reserved 

them his very best trick for the last. 


An officer of very small stature but very hasty 
temper was one day vehemently scolding at the first 
soldier of his company, a man of uncommon size. 
The soldier for some time endured patiently and | 
even unconcernedly the storm of vituperations ris- 
ing up to him from his diminutive chief. Finding, 
however, that, instead of abating, the rage of his 
officer went on increasing, he quietly said to his | 
next man, ‘John, go and fetch him a stool; I be- | 


lieve he wants to give me a box on the ear.” 


A stmP_LeE bumpkin came into a grocer’s shop in 
a village of Germany, where he was well known for | 
his simplicity, just as the shopkeeper was measur- | 
ing a pint of olive-oil for a customer, who immedi- | 
ately went away with it. 

‘*What sort of stuff is that you have just been 
measuring there, Mr. G ?” asked he. 
**What! Johnny, don’t you know? 
foolish fellow, that is Champagne wine.” 

“Ah! isit? I didn’t think Champaga 

** Do you like Champagne, Johnny ? 

‘““T’m sure I don’t know, Sir; I never drank any 
in my life.” 

‘* Will you have a glass of it ?” 

“‘Oh! thank you; you are very kind.” 

The grocer filled a large tumbler with oil and 
gave ittohim. He drank it. 

“* Well, how do you like it, Johnny ?” 

‘* Why, I believe it is very good; indeed I do; 
but I think it is a little too rich for poor people only 
used to plain living.” 





Why, you 


2 was so.” 


An Irishman was standing on the border 
copse with an old, rusty, broken piece of a firelock 
in his hands, and his eyes most intently and insidi- 
ously fixed on a particular spot. A neighbor of his 
happening to pass there asked him what he was 
about. 

‘* Hush !” said Pat ; ‘‘a rabbit is coming out there 
presently, and I'll pepper it, I tell you.” 

‘*What! pepper it with that thing! why, you 
fool, your gun is quite out of order! and, be Jabers, 
it has not even got a cock, I see !” 

“Pst! my darling, the rabbit don’t know that!” 


THERE are a good many concerns jast like the 
one shown up by our Drawer correspondent : 

About thirty years ago a family of some four 
brothers were engaged in business in Dayton, Ohio. 


of a} 


| 


their acdroitness in avoiding payment. Debts were 
usually contracted in the name of one or two of the 
family, and when payment was urged the property 
would be claimed by the others. In this manner 
their business was conducted for a long time suc- 
cessfully, upon the principle of permutation of num- 
bers. 

It so happened that the landlord of the principal 
and only tavern of the village was recently elected 
Justice of the Peace, and, having once personally 
suffered from the legerdemain of the Loétkwoods, 
said he could fix them. A creditor came with a 
claim for collection. The squire took it, docket- 
ed the case, and issued his summons against the 
‘Lockwood concarn ;” rendered judgment and is- 
sued execution against the ‘‘ Lockwood concarn,” 
directing the constable levy on any thing he 
could find belonging to any of them. The consta- 
ble accordingly levied on a horse found in the pos- 
session of John Lockwood, sold it, and paid the 
debt. John Lockwood was a one-horse lawyer him- 
self, in addition to his connection with the rest of 
them, and feeling deeply aggrieved carried the case 
on error to the Common Pleas, and finally to the 
Supreme Court. 

The case was ultimately disposed of by the late 
Judge Pease, who was distinguished as well for his 
appreciation of the ludicrous as for his judicial learn- 
ing and abilities. He stopped at the hotel of the 
aforesaid Justice of the Peace. The Justice, feeling 
a deep interest in his own decision, had a long in- 
terview with the Judge in his room, showing him 
his docket and explaining the tricks of the Lock- 
woods and the difficulties of their creditors. 

The next morning after court convened the case 
was called. John Lockwood responded for plaint- 
iff in error. 

“For whom do you appear?” 
Pease. 

‘I appear in my own behalf, your Honor.” 

“You do not then appear for plaintiff in error?” 
inquired the Judge. 

“Well, no—yes—that is, I appear for myself. 
My name is John Lockwood. I am the party in- 
jured by the judgment. My horse was taken by 
execution in the case, and I ask for a reversal of 
the judgment.” He was proceeding to argue the 
case when the Judge cut the matter short by re- 
marking, 

“Your name does 


inquired Judge 


not appear as a party in the 
Your name is John Lockwood. This judg- 
ment is against ‘the Lockwood concern.’ No one 
but a party to the record can complain of it. The 
Court will affirm the judgment.” 

So at least one debt was collected against this 
mysterious firm by a master-piece of jurisprudence. 


case, 


A Few years later another incident occurred at 
the same plac e in the line of the law. 

Sam Pen iniwell was celebrated for never failing y 
to collect a claim intrusted to his care for that pur- 
pose. He was elected constable, and soon after en- 
tering upon the duties of his office received an exe- 
cution against the keeper of a small tavern in 4 
village near Norwalk. It so happened that this 
tavern-keeper was never known to pay a debt on 
honor or on execution. He was in fact irresponsi- 
ble, and had for years smiled on constables who had 
executions against him. When Penniwell went 
for him it was putting Hercules to his task. This 





Their name was Lockwood. They were chiefly 


| new constable went with his execution on an even- 


distinguished for their skill in getting into debt and! ing when a ball was in progress at the tavern of 
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said landlord. In the midst of the dance Penni- | | cock-tail is to the ocean itself. There was fright- 
‘well appeared, writ in hand, and proclaimed that | ful times right ferninst me, with houses and trees 
by virtue of said execution he levied on that ball. tumbling each over the other, and dozens of dead 
He stationed himself at the door and commenced | people going by every minute, all crying out for 
receiving the bills from the dancers, to which the | help, and not one of us could do 'em any good !” 
musicians as well as the landlord stoutly objected, Cariain Cutler returned to Santa Fé convinced 
on the ground that it was a partnership enterprise, | that the Cherry Creek flood had been an awful af- 
and that the musicians were to get their pay from | fair. 
the dancers, according to the number of ** couples” 
present. The constable held on to his levy, saying Tue following extract from the London W% -ekly 
he was bdund to have the landlord's interest in the | Times of September 2 5Ra melancholy example of 
ball, at the same time quieting the musicians by | the effects of permitting children to play with fire- 
assuring them that he would not interfere with | arms. The precocious infant who died at the age 
their rights. How he did it is best shown by his | of Jifteen minutes only adds another to the already 
return, which is a model of brevity. It is as fol- oxte nsive list of deaths from similar causes : 
lows: “The coroner having briefly addressed the jury 
«‘ Received the within writ on the date thereof. I pro- | 00 their melancholy duty, and pointed out to them 
ceeded to the premises of said defendant and levied on | what he considered was the verdict they should re- 
one ball, subject to the fiddlers’ lien. Debt and costs turn, the jury unanimously recorded their verdict 
made in full, This writ is therefore returned fully satis- | that the deceased died from the accidental discharge 
fied. 8. Penntwewt, Constable.” | of his own gun, after living a quarter of an hour. 
They also appended an expression of sympathy for 
From Colorado we have the two that follow : the family of the deceased in their bereavement, 
Golden City is the capital of our young and pros- | which was a loss to both his family and to the 
perous Territory, where the Legislature meets and | whole country.” 
promptly adjourns to Denver, which is somewhat 
larger and more densely populated. Hon. W. A. A urrr_e girl who made very frequent use of the 
H. Loveland, who, by-the-way, is one of nature’s | word guess was one day reproved for it by her teach- 
noblemen, resides here, owns the store, built a big | er. ‘‘ Don’t say guess, Mary,” said Miss ; “say 
road, runs for the Legislature with a certainty of | presume.” Presently afterward one of Mary’s little 
suecess which is astonishing to all opposition, and | mates coming "p to her remarked, 
is the father of two pretty fast boys, aged severally “T think your cape is very pretty, and my mo- 
about five and a half and eight years. The youn- | ther wants your mother to lend her the pattern, be- 
gest of these inherits his sire’s yame, and is called | cause she is going to make me one like it.” 
Billy for short. Last year the family returned ‘“‘to| ‘*My mother has no pattern,” was the prompt 
the States,” and all except the father wintered at | reply; ‘‘she cut it by presume.” 
Brighton, Illinois. Now be it remembered these 
youths, the two boys, were quite young when they | One of the hardy sons of the Far West sends the 
came here; churches here are less numerous than | following : 
preachers ; and, moreover, it is no fool of an under-| Our town boasts of a painter who lately brought 
taking to bring up a child in the way he should go | a bill ‘“‘for work done” to a customer of his. He, 
in a new mining country. At Brighton the watch- | on looking over the bill, found one item stating 
ful mother proposed to turn over a new leaf and | three coats of paint on doors, and knowing no door 
take her boys to a real church. Accordingly they | in his house had received three coats of paint, asked 
were taken out on the first Sabbath. The house | our painter to explain; who did so by stating that 
was full. The usual services gone through with, | two coats on outside and one inside made the three 
then came the sermon, which was quite lengthy, | coats of paint! 
and caused Billy to become very uneasy, and clam- 
ber about upon the pew. Finally the sermon end-| A Jewisn reader of the Drawer, who sells jew- 
ed, and then came a hymn, and after that a prayer | elry, writes to us: 
and benediction, which proved too much for little Dear Drawer,—I see that you have contribu- 
Billy, who, perched on the top of the pew, called | tions in your Drawer from all sorts of people, and 
out in a voice loud enough to be heard all over the | have even lately had one from a druggist. But I 
house, ‘‘ Mother, what in the world’s coming next?” | have seen “nary a one” yet from a watch-maker, 
and I glory in being the first of that honest species 
Proressor Gotprick, local editor of the Rocky | of mechanics to send you some good ones. 
Mountain News, in Denver, is a talented gentleman | Some of the soldiers in and about Memphis have 
of Hibernian extraction, whose powers of descrip- | been rather taken in by some of the not over-seru- 
tion are so ample as frequently to amount to hy- | pulous store-keepers in that city, and, as a neces- 
perbole. Last May, when Denver was inundated | sary conclusion, have set the majority of them down 
by the great Cherry Creek deluge, the Professor | as a parcel of swindling Jews. Some of them, how- 
was on hand to witness the great calamity and fur- | ever, have rather mixed notions as to what sort of 
nish the press with an account of its horrors. Some | a being constitutes a Jew. I keep a jewelry store 
few days after a gentleman from Santa Fé, a mem- | in Memphis, and have much dealing with soldiers. 
ber of General Carlton’s staff, came to Denver on | Few of those that I have come in contact with have 
business, and strolled out with Goldrick to see for | ever discovered the fact of my being a Jew. A 
himself if things had been so terrible as the pub-| captain who pretends to have great faith in me 
lished account stated. While walking along the | came to my store some time ago, and begged me to 
margin of the furious current the Professor said : go with him and look at a certain gold chain which 
“Oh, Sir, you never beheld the like of it! The | he wanted to purchase, and which the little “ Irish 
Niagara, either above or below the falls, is no more | Jew” around the corner kept forsale. ‘‘ You know,” 
to it than the glass of water one takes after his gin | said he, “I can't believe what that Irish Jew tells 









































me, and I wish you would go with me and look at 
the chain, and tell me whether it is good gold or 
not.” The idea of mistaking poor Paddy—who, to 
my certain knowledge, goes to the ‘‘ praste” as reg- 
ularly as he goes to his meals—for a Jew, and then 
coming to me, a Jew, with the above request, had 
something so ridiculous in it, that I experienced 
hard work in keeping my risibles down. I told my 
friend the captain, however, that he was quite 
right—that Irish Jews were least of any to be trust- 
ed. I went with him, looked at the chain, and on 
my recommendation he purchased it. 

A chaplam of an Illinois regiment, in speaking to 
me of two brothers, remarked that one of them was 
a Jew, and a mean man; and ‘‘ the other not aJew, 
and a perfect gentleman!” Some soldiers congre- 
gated in my store the other day, got to speaking as 
to the best way of discovering whether a man was 
aJew or not. One of them stoutly asserted that 
every Dutchman was aJew. Others made observa- 
tions equally wise. But one of them finally capped 
the climax by asserting that every man who fell on 
the original price he asked for an article was a Jew! 

These are some of their bulls. But there is some 
genuine wit among the boys. 

An Irish soldier belonging to the Seventh Indiana 
Cavalry brought me an old brass watch to fix, which 
looked as though the boys had been playing foot- 
ball with it in camp. It was well worth ten dol- 
lars to repair it, and I asked him whether he wanted 
it fixed at that figure. ‘ Och and sure I will,” was 
the reply; ‘‘if you'll agree to take the watch as | 
part pay aid 

Two soldiers belonging to the Second Iowa Cav- 
alry came into my store the other day. One of 
them wanted to buy a silver lever watch, while the 
other only meant to act as an additional judge. I 
showed them a silver lever watch, telling them at 
the same time that it had thirteen jewels. ‘ Do 
you think,” asked the would-be purchaser of his 
friend, ‘‘do you think that watch has thirteen jew- 
els?” ‘Thirteen jewels!” replied that worthy, 
winking hard at me; “of course it has, and there 
are holes punched for more !” 





9” 


‘* Par,” our man of all work, has recently come 
over, and one day I gave him an ear of corn to eat. 
He evidently liked it very much, but I guess he 
was eating it for the first time; for after he had 
eaten all that was on the cob, he passed it up to me 
again, and said, ‘‘ Will ye plase put some more pase 
on my stick!” 





Here is an instance of remarkable presence of 
mind in a considerate husband : 

A lady who had been traveling during the past 
summer, on her return home wrote to a distant 
friend an account of her journey, and, among other 
things, of the following adventure; ‘‘I concluded 
my various exploits by suddenly visiting old Nep- 
tune’s bed at the bottom of the ocean. Not of my 
own free-will, however. I was forcibly thrown 
from the deck of the ship, as we were out on a fish- 
ing excursion. As usual, my good-man was after 
me in a twinkling, and caught me as I reappeared 
on the surface, and with prompt assistance from the 
boat I was fished up again, a sorry looking specimen 
of humanity, but all sound and unharmed, though 
a very narrow escape,” ete.; and after some more 
matters, she added, ‘‘ I am going to leave room for 
—— to speak for himself. I think he is able, as he 
is now fifty years old.” 
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So the husband—the “ good-man”-—dots speak for 
himself, and adds a P.S., in which, among other 
things, he says: ‘* Mrs, —— tells me she has writ- 
ten to you about her being saved from being food 
for fishes by the subscriber. Well, it may be-so, 
but she had on a great lot of jewelry, which I 
thought was worth saving, particularly as gold now 
is pretty high !” 


A restpent of California sends to the Drawer 
this reminiscence of his youth: 

In the back part of Massachusetts, ‘‘ among the 
pines,” was a place called Jucketham, a few of the 
inhabitants of which labored in a furnace in the vi- 
cinity, while the balance were engaged in cutting 
down and carting the wood, which covered most of 
the country around, Any one possessing a horse- 
frame and rickety wagon could earn a scanty living 
by taking it into the city of New Bedford, at the 
rate of a dollar a load, payable in groceries, the 
main bulk of which, however, was generally carried 
home in a stone jug, alongside of the sleeping driv- 
er, who depended for his safe but not speedy arrival 
on the sagacity of the quadruped. 

It so happened that a young couple of this sec- 
tion proposed matrimony, and as they belonged to 
the aristocracy it seemed imperative that the thing 
should come off with some éclat. Accordingly nu- 
merous invitations were issued, and correspond- 
ing preparations made for the important event. 
The house consisted of two rooms; the larger one, 
having a fire-place and chimney of rough stones laid 
up in mud and topped out with a barrel, was to be 
used first for the entertainment of the guests dur- 
ing the services, and afterward for the bridal apart- 
ment. This was early filled by the assemblage, 
some seated upon the bed, some on blocks of wood, 
etc., and the re$®, including the expectant bride and 
groom, standing around promiscuous-like. The 
other room was used as a bedroom for the family, 
and was then occupied by the invalid mother of the 
bride. After the minister had properly united the 
pair “for better or worse,” the refreshments were 
passed around. These consisted of some New En 
gland rum, which was poured from the broken spout 
of an earthen tea-pot, which had lost its handle, into 
a wine-glass, the bowl only of which remained. The 
bottomless wine-glass having been duly honored by 
the ‘happy couple,” and circulated from guest to 
guest, the minister announced that they would pro- 
ceed with the concluding exercises (which, on ex- 
traordinary occasions like the present, consisted of 
a ‘* hem” sung by the whole company, followed by 

a prayer and benediction), and requested if any one 
had any particular choice in the selection of the 
hymn that they would make it manifest. Upon 
this the old lady sung out from the bedroom that 
‘‘if there was no special choice, and the company 
didn’t object, she wished they would jest sing a hem 
which seemed to her to fit exactly this solemn oc- 
casion. She couldn’t tell exactly where it was, but 
it went somehow #0: 
* Since he is mine and T am his, 
What can I want beside?” 


Many years ago, in a pretty little village in the 
juckeye State, there was taught, during the win- 
ter, a country school, and thither flocked the chil- 
dren of the surrounding country, for the laudable 
purpose of getting an education. The teacher, Mr. 
Brown, was a good, hard-working, faithful man, as 
many a successful farmer and business-man of the 
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Northwest will willingly testify. He was also a} | through Riese. Reiddione. An old and prob- 
religious man, and spared no pains to inculcate good | ably near-sighted woman coming to the door, and 
morals among his charge. On one occasion a little | | Seeing the red- petticoated soldiers pass, exclaimed, 
black-eyed, curly-headed, sunny-faced girl, some | ‘be Mercy! what is the Govern me nt coming to, when it 
twelve years of age, was detected by some of her | has to fetch its wimen to war ! 
companions in a lie, which being duly reported to | 
Mr. Brown, he took the earliest occasion to repri- One day, during a time when we were on short 
mand and lecture her upon the enormity of the sin. | rations, one of the messes of my company had some- 
The little girl sobbed bitterly as Mr. Brown con- | thing a little extra for dinner; and going on the 
cluded by saying, ‘* Now, Betty, you have lost both | , principle of “‘every man for himself,” it was not 
your character and the respect of y our school-mates ; | long till the table was cleared. One of the boys, 
and it remains for you to confess your guilt, and to | who happened to be out at dinner-time, came in just 
strive by your future conduct to regain both.” Here | as the rest had finished. Disappointed in not hav- 
a little carroty-headed, white-eyed, freckled-faced ing a good dinner, he commenced growling at them 
youngster, who had got as far as Baker in his well- | for eating it all up, and not saving some for him. 
thumbed spelling-book, and who had intently list-| A little fellow in the mess looked up at him and said, 
ened to all that had been said, unable longer to con- | ‘‘ Why, confound it, Bill, can’t you take a joke !” 
tain the information with which he was bursting, 
rose, and in a squeaking voice said, ‘“‘ Please, Mis- “ FAVE you relatives in the army ?” asked a fec- 
ter Brown, I think Tom Jones has found ’em both, | ond Lieutenant of a lady sitting in the car seat with 
for I’ve seen him chawing something all the morn-| him. ‘‘Yes.” ‘* Your husband?” “ Yes, Sir.” 
ing.” The effect of this announcement can be bet- | ‘“‘ From what State?” ‘‘Tilinois.” “Illinois [pa- 
ter imagined than described. Mr. Brown himself | tronizingly | has sent some fine troops, ma’am. Your 
was unable to preserve his dignity, and school was | husband wears a strap, I presume?” ‘ Yes, Sir.” 
dismissed at three o'clock. ‘‘Is he with the Potomac army?” ‘ Yes, Sir.” 
“May I inquire his name ?—I am acquainted with 

Tue following lightning story shows us why the | a good many brother officers there.” ‘‘ Certainly, 
telegraph is so given to lying: Sir— Ulysses S. Grant.” (Exit Lieutenant for 

In a little sea-port on Long Island Sound, not | smoking-car.) 
many hours from the Metropolis, resides an old 
coasting skipper, whose marvelous tales of adven-| Aw urchin in school reading about a singular gen- 
ture by sea and land, if collected and published, | tleman, was asked by the teacher what the expres- 
would render the copy-right of Munchausen’s trav-| sion meant. The boy promptly answered, ‘‘ A man 
els worthless, Here is a story of his, for a sample: | that isn’t married !” 

‘*Tt’s close on tc thirty years ago that I was com- sniteiiaed 
ing down the Sound in the old sloop Sally ; *tw as} ‘*Orv Crry,” as all know who ever visited that 
summer-time, and the wind was to south’ard. All | thriving and busy spot, is celebrated for the great 
of a sudden the wind died away, id it commenced | | depth of the mud in its streets—a quantity and 
thick’ning up to north’ard and west’ard. I had an | | quality of mud that baffles description. During 
idee that we was goin’ to hev a thunder squabble, | the past ‘rainy season” the mud has attained a 
and took in sail and waited for it. Byme-by here | greater depth than evr before, attended with a loss 
it come, feather white, as fur as you could see; and | of patience and petroleum altogether unexampled. 
such thunder and lightning and rain as I guess was | In view of this state of things, some wag astonished 
never seen before in these latitudes. The mate was | the weary pilgrims by affixing to a post a huge 
at the helm and I was standing at the companion- | placard announcing “a fine of ten dollars for riding 
way, the lightning striking all around the sloop, | or driving faster than a walk through this street !” 
when, suddenly, after a big flash, I felt a curious 
feeling—a cold chill, like I had swallowed quick-| We close the Drawer with this one, fresh from 
silver, come over me. I got down below as soon | the army: 
as I could, and set down on the locker, feeling| We were lying near Brandy Station last winter, 
mighty streaked, I can tell you! The squall soon | and the officers of our staff endeavored to relieve 
passed over, and I felt all right except an onac- the ennui of camp-life by frequent visits to the fatr 
countable feeling about my feet. I sung out for | secesh maidens of the surrounding country. One 
the cook, who pulled off my boots, and, strange to | of our staff became quite enamored with a young 
say, although it is the truth, I turned out of each lady in Culpepper, more noted for her secession 
one nigh on to a pint of the electric fluid.” | ideas than for her beauty. 

On one of his visits she requested the loan of 

Ovr Lulie, a black-eyed one of six, came into her | some books, and the next day he sent over a parcel 
grandmother’s room one day, and looking up with | containing, among other books, Victor Hugo's ‘* Les 
her grave little face, said, ‘‘ I’ve been praying to | Miserables.” To his surprise the orderly returned 
God, grandma.” ‘Well, little one, for what did with the books, and a message from the fair one 
you ask?” ‘I've been praying to God, and I’ve | that she “didn’t want any of his nasty Yankee 
been telling him he is too good ; he gives us six days, | trash.” 
and only keeps one himself; and I’ve been telling | Not exactly understanding it, he rode over in the 
him he must take more. It’s too much for us—it is | evening to inquire what was wrong. The young 
too much !” | lady’ 's eyes flashed as she demanded to know how 

| he dared to insult her by sending her a book about 

Tuts comes from the mouth of White River, Ar- ‘* Lee’s Miserables.” She knew that General Lee’s 
kansas : | men weren’t as well dressed as the Yankees, but 

During the Red River campaign, last spring, | they weren't miserable one bit, and it was all a 
a New York regiment of Zouaves was marching Yankee falsehood to say that they were. 
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Fashions for December. 


Furnished by Mr. G. Broptr, 300 Canal Street, New York, and drain by 
Vorer from actual articles of Costume. 


Figure 1.—Bax.i Costume. 




















Ficure 2.—UNDER-SLEEVES. Figure 3,—Cap. 


HE illustration of the Batt Dress on the pre-| The peculiarity of the Home Dress, represented 

ceding page was taken from a garment of | below, is the demi-jacket. The material may be 
white merino with straw-colored passamenterie; | of any plain fabric, with ornamentation to suit the 
but the style is equally adapted for other materials | taste of the wearer. The buckle on the girdle is 
and colors. | worn large. 


Figure 4.—Home Duxess. 





